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ific researches are pursued 
with unusual ardour, me route success; when 
no department has made greatery or perhaps so rapid 
advances, as that of Botany,.a Seventh Edition ‘of 
the ‘“ Arrangement, of) British Plants” may be ex- 
pected to appear with suitable improvement. 


Having availed ourselves, to a considerable extent, 


of such; baa opiate as lik ise of t e kind « communi- 


eit er original, or ee fit the best sort Getic 
| er thus returning »the compliment: ‘which ‘other 
~ writers have conferred on us, we have: peor gies in 


h due: ss aap meveneliel ly to o tire suum cuique 3” 
-soithat whether the additional paragraph excite ap- 
_probation, or provoke reprehension, the entire respon- 
sibility will rest with the Editor: (E.) ©’ 

How far these attempts at improvement have been 
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juaicilbcottaincted, or otherwise, is not for us to 
determine; but we may without presumption assure a 
discriminating, yet candid public, (who have alre 

fostered this undertaking by a demand for ne ly ten 
thousand copies,) that no sacrifice of tit of labour 
or of expence, has been spared to rend ) 
impression worthy of a faveurable reception, and 
consistent with the progress of knowledge. 

The student habituated to the slow and precarious 
course of scientific inve ation, will .be well aware 
that even years may ~ without producing 
that decided elucidation of a complex subject which 
might, to the novice or superficial investigator, appear 
to be of far less difficult attainment. ‘To such com- 
petent judges we would, with all deference, submit 
the result of our extended labours. 

In conformity 1 ith wor ted usage, in earlier Pre- 
faces, now cancelled, and 2 also in extenuation of the 
delay which has unavoidably occurred the pro- 
duction of the work, we shall take lea . advert, 
to the principal novelties which have for so extended 
a period engaged our attention; premising, however, 


that the Third Edition, (and last of the a rl will 


still speak for itself. 


more than one He aitys Pe iaitional species of rs 4 | 


nogamic, and half that number of Cry ptogami 
plants, with extended notices of their economi- 
cal uses, and very many new stations. The In- 
dexes were also arranged in more lucid order, 
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desirable from the accession of at least one thousand — 
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names. The published authorities to which on that 
occasion ug were chiefly indebted were, the “ Flora 

Britannica,” of Smith; ‘ English Botany,” of Smith 
and § by; § — f Botany,” by Konig anc 
tanist’ Guide of Turner and Dillwyn; 


0] hoor Relhan : ‘© Menthze 
e,” of Sole; “ Materia Medica,” of Swediaur, 
in the Cryptogamic department, it should 

ise be stated, that important assistance was 

a from the beautiful _“ Historia Fucorum,” of 

Turner; the ‘“ Synopsis” of the same author; the 

elaborate essays of the Bishop of Carlisle and Mr. 

Woodward, in the “ Linnean Transactions ;” and the 

‘¢ British Conferve,” of Dillwyn, whose accurate plates 

render the wonderful structure even of the minuter 

species objects of high inte rest, ‘as exhibiting in 
several instances the connect s ink between ape 


4 fet SG 
ce snd unperceiv’d, ita, into shade, ak 
§ And all so forming an harmonious whole.” 


ted nor for the proteal sicher? the “  Methodus” 
of Acharius, whose ingenuity has constituted twenty- 
three genera from what had i previously been con- 
sidered only one, and. ae il Lichen it i cbt 
into twenty-four species! 

In preparing the present Edition our object has 
become more decidedly twofold; as combining the 


strictly scientific, with the popular character. 
' 4 
* Even transmutations have been suspected, and actually figured 
by Agardh, who insists that the filaments of Oscillatoria flexuosa 
become changed into animalcula! Icon. Alg. 
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Without ‘in any degree abating our anxiety ‘to 
ssi the former eins to» vine — our 


plis Bie of our secondary pt i 
to introduce into the otes mele in 
mation, (not, ‘however, indiscrimina 
trust, irrelevantly to the principal sub 
prove interesting toa majority of our readers, and in 
a form so little obtrisies that we would fain hope t 
escape censure, even from the fastidious. ‘The dine of 
demarcation must’ be, distinctly, obvious to all; and 
though we have cautiously endeavoured to avoid 
profaning the. scientific page with desultory trifles, 
we would warn the hypercritic from) too: rigidly 
scrutinizing whatyumay ‘comparatively appear trivial, 
if not derogatory; anc | admonish him. that) these 
*disjecta membra” lie humbly’ at his feet, in the very 
garb of humility, invoking the favour of those gentler 
spirits to whom the discovery of a vein of sentiment, 
or even, perchance, a gem of iPivink may not prove | 3% 
lh , ee 

_ To convince our rode that we have not sacri- 
ficed consistency by following the devious course of 
by-paths, however inviting, we can assure them. that 
no patient investigation has been spared to attain the 
utmost precision in those discriminative characteristics 
which alone can regulate the judgment of the. in- 
cipient Botanist. 

The unquestionably Natural Orders of Oncliideces 
Gramina, and Siliquose, (Cruciferae), are now pre-_ 
sented, (synoptically, where not otherwise), according . 
to the latest suggestions of Brown, and Umbellata 
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conformably.. with the ‘views. of Smith; without 
interfering ‘with’ the “more x full descriptions of our 


have been entirely biaeidea! site 
tly. corr espondent with the Flora of 
sles. In this labour.we have not 
‘to benefit by the acumen of those recent 
authors, cob ‘every instance more particularly 
Wosxnowiedged), to whom the lovers of the science are 
| so largely indebted. Reserving the privilege of inde- 
pendent judgment, we have, in some instances, felt 
ourselves justified in departing from the exact course 
of these leading stars, though not without both 
hesitation and regret, Notwithstanding this  occa- 
sional dissent, about forty of the newly-constituted 
Genera will appear on our p ves} and such as have 
not been fully recognized, will b be found in synoptical 

_ tables, and also synonymized i in i the Index. ‘ 
The like procedure has been followed, and the 
fi eypemne liberty. exerc d, in respect to the Species. In 
almost: every insta Rice; not only an actual comparison 
es - with the plant itself has been made, but: of the 
e lescriptions by different authors; and thus has a 
oe “ more correct. stan ndard in various instances. been 
eat obtained. while curenling unnecessary repetition, 
iliarities into. lore. direct contrast, 
“we: have, neverth less, carefully avoided the ground 

“Se censure, «dum brevis laboro esse, obscurus fio.” 
. Some novelties 1ave been admitted as unquestion- 
ably indigenous ; whilst others are noticed in brief, 

. merely fo to attract further attention. 

Conceiving that’ the contents of a local Flora 
‘should be strictly limited by geographical position, 
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rather than political connexion, we have ventured to 
reject two or three species* which have found, 
perhaps, a too ready admission into some few works 
of credit, as natives, not in fact of the British Isles, 
but of those situated on the French coast. 

By the exclusion of the localities of many com- 
moner plants, we have been enabled to record some 
thousands of additional and well-authenticated stations 
of the rarer species. In the selection of these we 
have not been unmindful of such districts, or parti- 
cular spots, as may prove otherwise attractive to the 
tourist. The pleasing memorials thus collected may 
enhance the interest even of classic ground, and at 
future periods revive the fast fading remembrance of 
by-gone days. To prevent the disappointment too 
frequently arising from the common error of mere 
general directions, we have supplied localities so 
definite, that the passing stranger may not be incon- 
venienced by an useless search. The .rapacity of 
some collectors, (assuredly no ‘Penuine lovers of 
science), in absolutely eradicating such rarities, has 
indeed afforded a pretext for these mortifying mys- 
teries, but we would fain hope a better taste is now 
predominant. 

These habitats not only extend throughout Eng- 
land, Scotland, and ‘the Principality, but also to 
Ireland, whose Flora has rarely received due con- 
sideration, and for the elucidation of which we are_ 
more particularly indebted to the researches of. 
Threlkeld, Wade, Rutty, Murphy, and Templeton. 


* E. g. Ixia (Trichomena) Bulbocodium, Centaurea Isnurdi, &c. 
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The traveller will still find the advantage of pos- 
sessing nearly all the productions of the flcral season, 
(extending far peyand the limits of the strictly “ for- 
mosissimus annus,” 


ae When cheerful May, that fills the woods 
With music, scatters the green vale with flowers, 
And hangs a smile of universal joy 
Upon the cheek of Nature,”) 


compressed into two (the second and third) volumes. 
The first volume, as heretofore, contains the ele- 
mentary parts, with a complete Genera Plantarum ; 
the fourth, the larger portion of the more obscure 
tribes, a majority of which may be most advantage- 
ously studied in winter. For, though our new matter 
somewhat imperatively demanded the additional ac- 
commodation of a fifth volume, by employing a 
smaller, yet equally distinct, typography, and an 
enlarged page, we have been enabled to preserve the 
more commodious, and less expensive, form. 

The facilities afforded by copious Indexes, and the 
inconveniences frequently arising from the want of 
them, have prompted the enlargement of these indis- 
pensable appendages ; chiefly indeed by the admission 
of a more complete Synonymy, become doubly requi- 
site since the prevalent propensity to divide and sub- 
divide the ancient Genera, not less than to multiply 
Species, too often by the elevation of mere varieties. 
Without such assistance, (and that afforded by the 
synoptical view also given of whatever proposed 
Genera and Species we have not seen sufficient 
reason to adopt), these changes and innovations 
would be attended with much perplexity. 
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It has likewise been our wish to attain to a more 
uniform and correct orthography in the names of 
places; which, however, as subject to remarkable) 
variation at different periods, has proved no very easy 
task. | 

To ensure the proper pronunciation of Latin 
words, it has been customary, in . accentuation, 
strictly to observe the syllabic division. From this 
rule in some instances, where a different position ap- 
peared more conducive to the object proposed, we 
have intentionally departed. 

Some explanation may seem due to those ardent 
Cryptogamists who have both in print, and by private 
correspondence, urged the Editor to render this 
overgrown Class, (in itself more numerous than all 
the others collectively), at least as complete as those 
of the more perfect plants; but however flattering 
may be such an expectation to the talents of any one 
supposed capable of effecting so’ much, experience 
warrants the conclusion, that individuals far more 
highly gifted have hitherto failed to reduce these 
countless tribes to systematic order; and that, were 
it possible to adopt the necessary arrangement, not 
less than another entire volume must be appropriated 
to descriptions, which, (unaccompanied by graphic 
illustration), would, after all; convey*but a very in- 
adequate idea of their respective subjects: 

Should it appear that Mycological studies, be liad 
ever so beautifully depicted, cannot be rendered 
palatable to the generality of Botanists, it is but 
_ reasonable to infer that the addition proposed would 
prove still less acceptable to the uninitiated. 
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Not, that we are ourselves insensible to the delicacy 
of texture, the curious conformation, or the exquisite 
symmetry, exhibited in innumerable instances, (when 
explored by the aid of art,) in this. microcosm of 
wonders. But experience evinces that this particular 
branch of the science is almost, daily beceming, and 
must inevitably become, even to the proficient, a sepa- 
rate study, fully available only to the lynx-eyed few.*. 

These remarks are peculiarly applicable, to the 
ephemeral productions of our own humid and ver- 
satile climate ; since, in all probability, few: countries: 
of equal extent in the known world can exhibit so 
interesting a brumal harvest to the Cryptogamist, or 
so uninterruptedly support the career of vegetation ; 
for even our frosts and snows, with intervening 
thaws, rarely effect a desolation so complete as that 
occasioned by tropical droughts. | 

When we perceive that ‘the unremitting labours, 
(chiefly as Fungists and Muscologists), both in Europe 


* Besides the microscopic Parasites introduced in our Notes, in- 
numerable others, whose sphere of existence is limited to the particular 
plants on which they grew, (and which alone can direct the Myco- 
logist to their discovery), are represented in works more exclusively 
devoted to such subjects. Whence also it appears that the genus 
Agaricus, (with its derivative Amanita), contains not fewer than 
eight hundred species, foreign and domestic; that Spheria alone, 
(notwithstanding many formerly so considered are now disposed of 
under other genera, as Hysterium, &c.) amounts to about five 
hundred, and that one single genus has been actually subdivided into 
a dozen! | Vide Greville’s Scot. Pet, a the eT Mycologi- 
cum of Fries. 

Nor are.these difficulties diminished ‘by the same species often 
assuming totally dissimilar appearances at different stages of growth, 
which renders it almost necessary to watch them through every 
period, Vide Purton’s Append. Mid. Fl. p. 271. 
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and America, of such patient investigators as Fries, 
Nees von Esenbeck, Albertini and Schweiniz, Link, 
Tode, Schleich, Rebentisch, Ditmar, Sturm, Schrank, 
Strauss, Kunze, Schmidt, Holmskiold, Funck, 
Agardh, Lyngbye, Lamour, Bory, Mohr, Mougeot 
and Nestler, Schwaegrichen, Wahlenberg, Opitz, 
Eschweiler, Trattinick, and others, exclusive of divers 
better known foreign and native authors of the older 
school, with the more recent, though not less discri- 
minative, notices of the accurate Purton, have not 
proved altogether conclusive; and that the pre-emi- 
nent Greville, after creating new genera and species in 
a ratio almost ad infinitum, should himself denounce 
this elaborate exercise of ingenuity as unstable, con- 
vinced that other combinations must be substituted ;* 
and, further, should it appear that even the truly in- 
teresting illustrations of the latter author of what he 
justly describes “a sort of hopeless accumulation of 
indefinable substances” have actually been abandoned 
for want of encouragement ;} we are free to confess 
that, (possessing not the clue of Ariadne), we are de- 
terred from involving ourselves in a maze, the unra- 
velling of which has foiled far more dexterous hands. 

Greater accuracy in this illimitable department we 
have bestowed some pains to insure, though, even 
now, we are but too conscious that it may not be 
exempt from errors. 

English names have, for the first time, been added 
throughout this difficult Class. 

We would here also present due acknowledgments 


* Vide Grev. Scot. Crypt. 314. + Vide do. 296. 
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to those well intentioned individuals who have, either 
courteously, or otherwise, taken the trouble to aim at 
our reform: and as a propitiatory offering to the pro- 
fessed Fungist; nay more, as an acceptable boon to 
all; to induce the general student to devote more 
attention to the subject, (notwithstanding our last 
impression contained nearly as many Cryptogamic 
as Phenogamic plants), an abundant selection of the 
most interesting new discoveries has, on the present 
occasion, been introduced, with references to the best 
figures of each: not indeed, (for reasons above stated), 
altogether under their peculiar Class, but, so far as the 
Parasitic Fungi extend, (to the number of nearly one 
hundred), in the Notes respectively appertaining to 
their foster-parents. , 
The Algze, especially the Submersed, though indi- 
vidually satisfactorily illustrated, (of which we have 
amply availed ourselves), have, in respect to arrange- 
ment, continued to perplex the most ingenious adepts. 
The whole Order of Musci has been advantage- 
ously collated, and carefully synonymized, with the 
‘admirable “ Muscologia Britannica” of Hooker and 
Taylor. Several curious additions have been admit- 
ted; as likewise, from the very elegant Monograph 
of British Jungermanniz by. Professor Hooker. 

To the antiquarian and philologist, it is presumed, 
the unusual appendage of our aboriginal names to 
each plant, (so far as ascertainable,) will be no undesi- 
rable acquisition. In the selection, those of undoubted 
antiquity have been preferred, to the exclusion of mere 
modern inventions. ven a superficial comparison of 


these Ancient British, Erse, and Native Irish designa- 
VOL. 1. b | 
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tions, cannot fail to detect many obvious coincidences ; 
so palpable indeed between the Irish and Erse names, 
as plainly to denote their common origin. As no work 
extant contains a sufficiently comprehensive nomen- 
clature of this description, it was judged expedient, 
while yet possible, thus to endeavour to rescue these 
reliques of former ages from a fast approaching obli- 
vion. | 
The principal sources of information in this attempt 
have been, in the language of the Ancient Britons, or 
Welsh, the “ Welsh Botanology” of the Rev. Hugh 
Davies, who has not unsuccessfully laboured to dispel 
the confusion, and to reconcile the discrepancies, of 
the Davyes, the Lhwyd, and Jones, of other times: 
in the Erse, Gaelic, or Gaulic, (probably the oldest 
and purest dialect of the Celtze, and vestiges of which 
may be traced to the present day in the Scottish 
Highlands), the “ Flora Scotica” of the Rev. John 
Lightfoot, and by that author chiefly derived from, or 
corroborated by, the critical knowledge of the Rev. 
Mr. Stuart, of Luss: while for our supply in the 
Ancient Irish we are under much obligation to the 
‘Synopsis Stirpium Hibernicarum” of Dr. Caleb 
Threlkeld, whose extensive list appears to have been in 
great measure deduced from that eminent Botanist, 
and collector of these terms, the Rev. — Heaton, of 
Dublin. And should this our key, (however in- 
crusted with the genuine @rugo,) prove but instru- 
mental in preserving a correct synonymy, it may 
still serve to open whatever curious usages and ob- 
servations have been noted by our ancestors, per- 
chance even the mysteries of the Meddygen (Physi- 
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cians of) Myddfai, whose family, it is credibly ast 
serted, practised the healing art, at the same place in 
Caernarvonshire, from the twelfth to the eighteenth 
century! Whatever of value may be contained in 
such obscure records, can only be rendered available 
by a right apprehension of the proper names, for 
“Nomina si nescis, perit et cognitio rerum.” 

Notwithstanding the extension of classical educa: 
tion, to very many who may be desirous of cultivating 
a taste both for literature and science, the names of 
our Genera, whether simple, or compounded from the 
dead languages ; bestowed in commemoration of cele- 
brated naturalists, or, yet more absurdly, in honour 
of heroes, and divinities, (a practice still too prevalent, 
and against which, as conveying no appropriate signi- 
fication, we cannot but enter our protest, however 
sanctioned by antiquity ey not inelegantly stiled in 
the former case, the Apotheosis of Botanists,) or, 
more aptl , referring to the known properties, or ex- 
4 t ral peculiarities of the plants designated, equally 
_ stand as a dead letter, unintelligible, or conveying no 

adequate meaning. We have therefore attached to 
each, the etymons, derivations, or roots, so far as they 
admit of satisfactory explanation ; ; thus clothing, as it 
were, the generic nomenclature with ideas, conducing 
more readily to impress them on the memory, and to 
render them more or less instructive, as they may be 
either immediately or remotely connected with the 
subject in question. The notices appended to the 
personal names, though brief, will, nevertheless, we 
imagine, prove not altogether unacceptable. 

The Dictionary of Botanical Terms, (now also 

b 2 
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duly accentuated), will be found to be considerably 
augmented, not only by the accession of many new 
technical words, but also by extended physiological 
observations, which must ever constitute the very 
soul of the science. 

Cavils having been raised against innovation, and 
in deference to the opinions, (however contradictory ), 
of several very obliging correspondents, we deem it in- 
cumbent, (notwithstan digg the explanation offered by 
the Author in his Preface to the Third Edition),* 
again briefly to advert to the alteration whereby the 
original Classes, (depending on the number, situation, 
proportion, or connexion of the stamens), have been 
simplified, and rendered more uniformly consistent, 
by the exclusion of those founded merely on situation. 

To vindicate ourselves from an imputation of un- 
becoming pertinacity, it “may suffice to assure those 
who have evinced an in ‘erest i in the matter, . 
referring the question to naturalists whose s 0 
judgment ought to bear the stamp of authority, it 
appears that on this point the wisest differ; ané 


having ourselves received unequivocal testimony that te 


the said innovation has been attended with advan- 
tages, especially to the learner, while the real grounds 
of objection have never sr been distinctly specified, (the 
neutrals admitting the change at least to be produc- 
‘tive of no practical inconvenience, and that even 
where any could be imagined, it was immediately 
counteracted by an appeal to the Index), we feel jus- 
_ tified (rather than incur the memorable fate of the Old 


* Vide p. lix; also Thunberg’s Flora Japonica, Pref. 
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Man to whom the Phrygian Fabulist introduced us 
in our earlier days) in submitting the present Edition 
in the same form as that of the four preceding ones. 


We may, possibly, be required to state our reasons 
for not having more decidedly recognised, or in some 
degree incorporated, the embryo Natural Arrange- 
ments which have, at different periods, engaged 
attention. We cannot, indeed, plead ignorance of 
the endeavours which have been made from time to 
time, especially on the Continent, to introduce a 
system (founded on the presumed affinities, analogies, 
and physiological structure of vegetables, as developed 
both in the re-productive and nutritive organs, how- 
ever, in too many instances resting on minutiz to be 
detected only by the lens, and therefore not only 
peculiarly liable to occasion optical delusion, but 
available, even with such assistance, only to those 
whose visual organs may be unimpaired); in contra- 
distinction to the Linnean or Artificial, and denomi- 
nated the Jussieuian or Natural Method; not because 
such enlightened views originated with the celebrated 
M. de Jussieu the elder, or his nephew of the same 
name, but that those ingenious persons laboured more 
successfully than others for the promulgation and 
extension of them. 

In the existing state of Botanical Science in England, 
when we are threatened, in no very measured terms, 
and in some few instances, it is to be regretted, in 
a tone altogether unbecoming in any one not so 
blinded by prejudice as to be insensible to what has 
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invariably been acknowledged,—(the very important 
services rendered by the Swedish Philosopher, who 
produced order out of confusion, establishing an Au- 
gustan age in Botany; and to whom the encomium of 

Ray on another great man may, with at least equal 
propriety, be applied, «* Non rei tantum Herbarie, 
sed totius Historia Naturalis peritissimus;”) with 
nothing less than a total subversion of long-cherished. 
opinions, it would seem scarcely possible to preserve 
a strict neutrality. 

- Most freely do we admit that the attempt to sub- 
due obstacles by many deemed insurmountable, must 
merit every candid consideration - since it has not 
only received the sanction of some of the most dis- 
tinguished philosophers, but in itself exhibits, in 
theory at least, the most seductive plausibility. 

Nevertheless, in common justice it ought not to be 
forgotten, that no one could have been more con- 
vinced of the eligibility of such a method, if reducible 
to practical purposes, than Linnzeus himself. 

- “ Primum et ultimum hoc” (Method. Nat.) “ in 
Botanicis desideratum est.”* 

But the difficulties to be overcome, appeared even 
to his penetrating genius, as to general utility, in- 
superable. Neither, in the present comparatively 
advanced state of scientific knowledge, would. it 
savour so much of prudence as presumption, dog- 
matically to prejudge the issue of this inquiry. 
Well will it be if the rising generation find not their 
best energies paralyzed by conflicting opinions. 


* Linn. Phil. Bot. 
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_ Pending the agitation of the question, and, indeed, 
until the dazzling phantom be fairly reduced to some 
tangible shape, we trust we shall stand excused for 
holding fast, and endeavouring to direct others, by 
that sure guide, which, founded as it is on the most 
ingenious application of obvious and. incontrovertible 
facts, and surviving as it has done the wreck of 
many ephemeral schemes, has received the approval 
of the best informed; maintained its high reputation 
for more than a century; facilitated the introduction 
of innumerable votaries within the sanctuary of 
Nature; and of which Royenus has predicted ; 


‘¢ Si quid habent veri vatis presagia, Flore 
Structa super lapidem non ruet hecce domus.” 


There is not a more indisputable axiom,, in. ethics 
or physics, than “ Primus gradus sapientiee. est res 
ipsas nosse ;” and cordially concurring in the principle 
that the investigator of nature can never rest satisfied 
with a knowledge of the mere names of things; that 
** science is not science till revealed ;” assuredly that 
system which most readily secures the attainment 
of so indispensable a foundation, and best. prepares 
the way for ulterior progress, (a system by no means, 
as some would gratuitously insist, artificially com- 
pounded of little else than, technicalities, devoid of 
ideas, and resting, as it were, 77 imine), will continue 
to be preferred, especially for elementary instruction, 
on which future improvement must mainly depend. 

Highly interesting as the tracing out of just analo- 
gies must ever be, these unknown depths and hidden 
mysteries are to be fathomed, if at all, only. by the 
superior sagacity of the De Candolles,.and. the 
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Browns, (if there be more than one), of the age. 
Probably the most acute intelligencies have yet 
much to learn, ere they become fully aware of the 
extent of these difficulties, and at length convinced, 
as have been their predecessors, that ‘ there is an in- 
quisition where all human knowledge terminates ;— 
that the bounds of Nature have never been defined.” 

The irrefragable proof might well rest on past ex- 
perience: we may nevertheless be allowed, in support 
of the proposition, to cite the very apposite opinion of 
one of the warmest advocates of the recently revived 
Method: “ After all that has been effected, and that 
is likely to be accomplished hereafter, there will 
always be more of difficulty in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Natural System of Botany, than of the 
T.innean.’* 

The above observation must, of course, be under- 
stood as referring exclusively to the less exceptionable 
portion of the novel arrangements; for, in’ respect to 
that most numerous, obscure, and yet truly natural 
grand division, constituting the Cryptogamia Class 
of Linnzeus, the Acotyledones+ of Jussieu, and more 
especially as regards the Lichens and Fungi, “ it 
may be safely affirmed,” continues the same able 
author, “ that we know nothing of the limits of the 


Gencra and Species of either of these extensive 
Orders.” 


* Lindley’s Synopsis. Pref. p. 11. 
+ Cellulares of De Candolle; in contradistinction to the more 


perfect Phenogamia, the Cotyledones of Jussieu, Vasculares’ of 
De Candolle. VOSA 
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The present being no fit occasion for entering con- 
troversially into the merits of the respective systems, 
(discarding a multitude of witnesses), we shall rest 
satisfied with adducing some very few select passages, 
commencing with the testimony of an individual not 
less distinguished in science than in literature, not 
less liberal than enlightened, Mr Roscoe. 

The admirable ‘ Essay on the Artificial and Natural 
Arrangements of Plants’ by that gentleman,* as also 
one of a subsequent date ‘on Systems and Methods 
in Natural History,’ by J. E. Bicheno, Esq. F. L. S. 
we would strongly recommend to the attentive and 
unprejudiced perusal of the Botanical student, before 
adopting any particular introductory course, or suf- 
fering his imagination to be led captive by the 
fascinating guise of high pretension. “ Nor will it 
be denied,” says the former of these intelligent 
writers, (ever ready to espouse whatever carries with 
it the semblance of utility), “that the arrangement 
of a system of vegetables founded upon true natural 
distinctions, would be in the highest degree grati- 
fying. It is not, therefore, surprising that so many 
attempts have been made to accomplish this most 
desirable object; but attractive and splendid as it 
may he, and certainly as it is known to exist, it is 
not likely ever to be fully disclosed to our view.— 
“The majesty of Nature” glances before our sight, 
but as often as we attempt to retain her, she eludes 
our efforts. Her vegetable productions are so nu- 
merous, their characteristics often so difficult. to 


* Vide Linn. Tr. vol. xi. 
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ascertain; they are related to each other by so many 
ties, that it is in vain to expect that we shall ever he 
able clearly to define them, and accurately to seize 
upon the true distinctions; so as to combine the 
whole in the precise order in which they were 
primarily disposed hy her hand. In_ necessarily 
adopting some method which should enable us to 
distinguish plants from each other, and to designate 
them by appropriate names, it became indispensable 
to have recourse to art.” And in justice to the illus- 
trious Swede, Mr. Roscoe adds, ‘* With the convic- 
tion of the real existence of natural Genera and 
Orders, no one was more deeply penetrated; and to 
interfere with these relations as little as might be 
consistent with his primary object of a complete ar- 
rangement, was his constant solicitude.” In corro- 
boration of which, beyond contradiction, the Genera 
that remain, with some few trivial exceptions, are 
uniformly natural. Nor are the sound. aphorisms 
of Linnzeus, touching these points, unworthy of being 
held in remembrance.* 

In conclusion, Mr. Roscoe equally insists. ‘* It 
may safely be denied, that the study of plants in 
their Natural Orders can supply the want of an 
Artificial System.” 

In accordance with these views of the subject, 
are the sentiments of another excellent practical 


* «Ordines naturales non constituunt methodum absque clave.” 

* Methodus artificialis itaque sola valet in diagnosi, cum clavis 
M. naturalis vix ac ne vix possibilis sit.” , 

“‘ Ordines naturales valent de natura plantarum—Artificiales in 
diagnosi plantarum.” 
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writer :*—“ Jussieu may sharpen the tact of an 
advanced practitioner, in throwing light upon some 
of the recondite parts of Botany, but he can. never 
supersede Linnzeus to a beginner, since it is scarcely 
possible, by the assistance of Jussieu alone, an un- 
practised inquirer would be able to ascertain the 
knowledge of a plant with which he was previously 
unacquainted.” Again, referring to the latter syste- 
matist, “ To a practised philosopher it affords many 
curious and unexpected analogies, but as a perfect 
system of Natural Arrangement, it shews the hope- 
lessness of such an attempt, as greater ingenuity and 
learning can be expected from no author.” | 

And were not these warning voices sufficient to 
deter from a too hasty and opposite conclusion, the 
following extract from the valuable publication of 
Mr. Thomson } must also have due weight: “ Many 
Botanists have endeavoured to produce systems of 
arrangement according to these natural affinities ; 
but hitherto they have not succeeded, not even ex- 
cepting Jussieu, whose very learned and valuable 
work is far from answering the purposes for which it 
was intended. Indeed, on examining the whole 
vegetable kingdom, the attempt to divide it into 
natural orders and families offers difficultics which, 
in our present state of knowledge, appear insur- 
mountable. Vhe artificial method of classification 
was therefore thought of; and that of Linnzus is 
the best and most perfect that has yet been contrived. 


* Vid. British Botanist, p. 260, et seq: 
+ Lectures on the Elements of Botany, by Anthony Todd Thom< 
son, F. L.8. 1 vol. 8yo. 1822. p. 30. 
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This the young Botanist must study with the greatest 
care. Without a knowledge of it no one can be ac- 
counted a Botanist.” | 

That “Natural Orders instruct us in the nature 
of plants; artificial ones teach us to distinguish one 
plant from another,” cannot but be universally 
admitted: and equally undeniable is it, that for the 
proper apprehension of the former, the assistance of 
artificial means will ever be found advantageous, if 
not indispensable. ‘To the generality of Botanists 
the truth of this proposition will, we expect, be sufh- 
ciently obvious ;—were any corroboration necessary, 
the experience of the late President of the Linnean 
Society has declared, in allusion to Natural Methods ; 
“Tt is evident that no such mode of classification 
can, at present, serve the purposes of analytical 
investigation, to make out an unknown plant.”* And 
further, in conclusion, acknowledges himself, “ almost 
inclined to revert to the idea of Linnzeus, that we are 
not competent to define technically any Natural 
Orders, without so many, and such seins 
exceptions, as to destroy all consistency.” 

If, indeed, we reflect on the consequences of a like 
innovation In a sister science, whereby in Entomology, 
the system of Fabricius, for a season, among our Con- 
tinental neighbours, had well nigh superseded that of 


‘ 


* Vid. Smith’s Grammar of Botany. Pref. p. xiii. Do. p. 195. 

+ Witness the long list of “ Plante incerte sedis: ”—such unna- 
tural associations as the notable instance of Ribes with Cactus, (the 
Currant Bush with the Prickly Pear!) and we fear we might add, 
cum multis aliis. 


7 
7 
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Linneus; _we shall derive but slender encouragement 
stily to meendan what has stood the test of long 


a ing, Mr. Spence ébaet eS 3 

x 4 ience from ‘having confirmed the 
its author, that the Linnean System is 

ated to introduce confusion into the science, 
that the very system professing to dissipate that con- 
fusion, is even now fast. sinking into oblivion, while 
the Linnean Orders, and Generic characters, “with 
such improvements as reason and analogy suggest, are 
reverted to by atte most acute and learned Entomolo- 
gists of the age.” 

Thus having ae directed attention to the 
sentiments of those whose opinions merit every con- 
sideration, it behoves us to guard against the imputa- 
tion of having conspired, (however futile might be the 
attempt,) toimpede the progress of improvement. On 
the contrary, our readers may rest assured, that we hail 
with gratulation every judicious essay, to further so 
laudable a purpose. May those benefactors to science 
who boldly, on the eagle wing of genius, take the lead, 
go on and prosper; even tothe subversion of popular 


and long established ideas, where such prove obstacles 


in the way of real advancement. May they not only 
acquire a well-earned and increasing reputation, but 
the still higher satisfaction of having aided the 
extension of truth in the natural world. 

Thus impressed, it cannot but be agreeable to learn 
that the facilities, or inconveniences, of what is termed 


* .* Vid. Linn. Tr. vol. xi. p. 129. 
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the Natural System, are likely to be brought to a 
more decided test in our own country ; P sor 
Lindley having announced the intention t t¢ 
his pupils by such principles ; with 
vantage of his own ingeniously (y¢ 
constructed analytical tables for each Cla 
Order.* ee eee be 

Though not aware of any material utility from 
the insertion of merely the Natural Orders; as an 
object of some little interest, and in conformity 
with a prevalent custom, we have, so far as regards 
the Phzenogamia, connected both those of Linnzus 
and Jussieu with their respective Genera, in the 
Index to our First Volume. 


die 
mi rae 


Having concluded our remarks on this important 
branch of the subject, we would further take leave to 
advert, to speak within compass, to our five thousand | 
additional Annotations. 

The diversified matter therein seis must be 
considered as little more than an experiment, (and 
perhaps a somewhat crude one), to ascertain how far 
the taste of this intellectual age will foster an im- 
proved tone of feeling. The reception of a few simi- 
lar essays already made both in this country and on 
the Continent, would almost justify a favourable 
inference; and with such materials as truth and 
nature afford, should our endeavours to excite an 
increased interest lead but to disappointment, we 


* Vide ‘ A Synopsis of the Pree Flora; by John Lindley, 
F.R.S. 8vo. 1829. 
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fear we shall have to submit to the mortifying 
sentence of incapacity. 

Should it however appear, that by relaxing from 
the uncompromising austerity of the purely scientific 
writer ; (but without in the smallest degree detracting 
from the accuracy of our Critica Botanica) ;—by 
occasionally enlivening our page with something 
more engaging than proverbially dry description ; 
(scarcely to be rendered palatable by the utmost 
perspicuity );—by presuming to entwine our Wild Gar- 
Jand even with the pearls of poesy; we shall, in some 
degree, have succeeded in removing the reproach of 
dullness from a science, which, when most deeply 
studied in all its comprehensive bearings, becomes 
but the more attractive, affording gratification inex- 
haustible :—if by means so simple we shall have, as it 


were, 


—— Purg’d with Euphrasy- 
The visual nerve, 


of those who are too apt to view the phenomena of na- 
ture “‘with eyes open indeed, but seeing not ;” then shall 
we with some confidence claim pardon for the venial 
offence, of having indulged a propensity to which the 
venerated Fathers of Botany were sufficiently prone, 
(as witness their ponderous tomes), and from which 
even grave Professors of more modern times are not 
altogether exempt. 

Here also it behoves ts once more to deprecate the 
severity of criticism, for having inserted, contrary to 
general usage, and, as it may possibly appear to some, 
irrelevantly, incidental references to a distinct branch 
of Natural History. 
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For ourselves, we can discover no real objec- 
tion, why the subjects of the several Kingdoms of 
Nature should not be permitted mutually to illustrate 
each other :—why, in the present instance, our more 
immediate study should not be suffered to direct the 
attention of the diligent inquirer to the wonders dis- 
played in the province of Entomology ; so far as may. 
tend to stimulate, rather than fully gratify, a rational 
curiosity. 

The inverse practice has been adopted with admi- 
rable effect,* and to a far greater extent than any 
such procedure could be contemplated here. 

These collateral pursuits happen to be intimately, 
if not inseparably, connected: for it has been justly 
remarked, and by no incompetent authority, that “ A 
knowledge of Botany is absolutely necessary in order 
to be able to collect insects with complete success : ”— 
so, on the other hand, St. Pierre observes, “ Plants 
are the habitations of insects; and it is impossible 
to give the history of a city, without saying some- 
thing of its inhabitants.” 

We, therefore, feel the less hesitation in intro- 
ducing, at least by name, several hundreds of British 
Insects, (occasionally citing the best figures,) under the 
respective plants on which they chiefly subsist; and 
to which indeed, in numerous instances, they may be 
considered as decidedly parasitic, as the minute 
Fungi described in the same Notes. | 

“'To these her valucd miniatures,” says an elegant 
writer, “ Nature has given the most delicate touch, 


* Consult the elegant works of Donovan, Curtis’s British Kntomo- 
logy, &c. 
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and highest finish of her pencil.” Beautiful, ever 
varying, and affording the happiest facilities for 
contemplation, as may be the vegetable tribes, it 
will readily be perceived, even by those but super- 
ficially acquainted with the insect race, that nothing 
can exceed the splendour of colour, or variety of 
figure, with which they are endowed: here, most 
inviting—there, as repulsive: or compare with them 
in the miraculous metamorphoses which the same 
individual,. in its different stages of existence, is 
destined. to undergo. Behold the chrysalis, the 
golden sarcophagus of the torpid. reptile! The 
silken cradle of the inhabitant of air! 

Does not even childhood kindle with j joyous exul- 
tation in feverish pursuit of the lovely butterfly ? 
or shudder with instinctive horror at the loathsome 
spider! And where shall we discover more im- 
pressive moral lessons, than when meditating on 
these universal favourites? How admirable an epi- 
tome of our own brief span; one hour basking in the 
sunshire of prosperity; the next prostrate in the 
dust! What a microcosm of this nether world, does 
the bee-hive, or the ant-hill present! As though in 
bitter mockery of proud man, therein may he behold 
his worst propensities; a fearful representation of 
bitter resentments, of fiend-like passions, implacable 
revenge, and even cannibalism in all its disgusting 
horrors! While for ingenious contrivance, indefati- 
gable industry, and other concomitants of a well- 
ordered community, reason need not disdain to 
receive admonition from instinct. 

* VOL. I. ¢ 
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These do indeed most convincingly proclaim that 
« they also are the formation of Supreme Intelligence, 
for a wise and worthy end, and may lead us by 
gentle gradations to a faint conception of the powers 
of infinite wisdom. They have calmed and amused 
some of us worms and reptiles, and possibly bettered 
us for our change to a new and more perfect order of 
being.” * 


€¢ 


To apprehend thus 
{Draws us a profit from all things we see.” 

Earnestly would we recommend every reflecting 
mind, in the like spirit, to pursue this course of 
study. Then will become manifest, transfigurations, 
‘shadowing forth man’s higher destiny; typical of the 
most sublime mysteries connected with our own 
mortal and immortal existence! emblems which 
arrested the attention even of the heathen sages of 
antiquity, and on which were founded their most 
instructive allegories. 

The careful perusal of the various Entomological 
publications, cannot fail to yield a competent know- 
ledge of what may prove not only interesting, but 
in no small degree edifying. | 

How far the indiscriminate rage for collecting, 
perhaps subjecting to painful experiments, to torture, 
and to death, these inoffensive little creatures, (not 
merely joint tenants of the earth on which we crawl, 
but 


¢ —__-——. Rising from their tombs, 
To higher life ;””) 


* Journal of a Naturalist. 


- 
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may be strictly de ehicitle, for the gratification of 
common curiosity, as being at least problematical, 
may deserve some consideration. 

Whether it be true that 


«« _-» The poor beetle that we tread upon,’ 
In corporal sufferance finds @ pang as great 
As when a giant dies ;’ 


or a somewhat less degree of anguish; the vague 
assumption that the perceptions of the lower animals 
are not so exquisite as those of the larger and more 
complicated, will prove but an unsatisfactory ex- 
tenuation; for assuredly, the amiable mind, with 
whom the divine attribute of benevolence extends to 
every living thing, will, in the genuine spirit of 
humanity, wish that each should live its little day, 


Nor needlessly set foot upon a worm.” 


x 


Then, . indeed, be their powers of sensation, and 
enjoyment more or less acute, the generous dis- 
position will well weigh, how far to reason and to 
conscience, in such a case, the end will justify the 
means. 

N ot that we would inculcate a morbid se ica 
neither rendering itself, nor others, happy; but 
rather induce accountable beings to guard against 
the misapplication of that power, with which they, 
as lords of the creation, are, for afseason, and 
doubtless, under high responsibility, invested. 

Incapable as we are of bestowing the blessing of 
existence, how shall we be justified in uselessly de- 
priving the most abject of it! The same divine 

c 2 


ad 
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hand conferred the boon on each, in due degree, and 
all have an inalienable right to enjoy it. 


If man’s convenience, health, 

Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 

Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs. 

Else they are all,—the meanest things that are, 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who, in His sovereign wisdom, made them all.” 
CowreER.* 


ty 


With some complacency we turn from such con- 
siderations to the prosecution of a science, which, 
among other advantages, is totally exempt from the 
slightest imputation of cruelty; (unless, indeed, it 
were possible to revive the antiquated and unphilo- 
sophic notion of Empedocles, that even plants are 
endowed with so much of the sentient principle as to 
be susceptible of happiness and misery!) | 7 

It will be readily perceived that the ‘eulogists of 
Botany are innumerable: a certain indication of the 
study, whether pursued as an elegant amusement, or 
with the perseverance of scientific ardour, being uni- 
versally acceptable when rightly understood. And 
it cannot but be peculiarly gratifying to observe, that 
among the many eminent writers of the present day, 
none have treated the subject more advantageously 


* The polite Athenians deemed not the ill usage of inferior dumb 
animals, even by the young and thoughtless, beneath the cognizance 
of their Supreme Court of Judicature: nor is the British Statute 
Book deficient in the grace of an enactment emanating from a like 
merciful spirit; though it may, perhaps, be regretted that the scale 
of our humanity should be too generally graduated according to the 
stature of the object ! 


- 
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than the talented females of Great Britain; who, no 
longer resting satisfied with a competent perception 
of externals, successfully aspire to an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the physiological organization, and 
wonderful adaptation of plants to the necessities of 
the animal creation. 

Indeed, since the diffusion of knowledge has be- 
come general as it is desirable, it must be obvious to 
every one, that Vegetable Physiology should ever 
be inseparable from Systematic Botany. for, as 
M. Aubert du Petit-Thouars remarks, “It is es- 
sentially the basis upon which that science is raised ; 
and the more this basis shall be understood, the 
more Botany, already so attractive in herself, will see 
the number of her disciples increase.” 

Neither should it be forgotten, that 


‘ She gives the fair 
Sweet smiles and bloom, less transient than her own.” 


Nor is Botany devoid of a parallel wonder even 
with the entombed chrysalis; for how astonishing is 
the revival and expansion of the diminutive seed, 
buried “ each in its little graye,” till rising again in 
complicated structure, and in magnitude incalculably 
surpassing its original dimensions! A transformation 
which, as obviously prefiguring the verisimilitude of 
our own more glorious change, though daily before 
our eyes, is, nevertheless, counted marvellous by all 
but the dull insensate, or the wilfully blind. And 
who else can resist the inquiry; what. power less 
than divine could infuse into the germ of existence 
the self-adjusting principle to rectify its own position 
In the soil, however heedlessly thrown in; or cause 
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the atomy of being to strike root downward, and to 
flourish upward, even against the universal law of 
gravitation! What less than Almighty, by complex 
mechanism, could impel the putting forth of leaves, 
und flowers, and fruits, in endless variety; or enable 
the inanimate particle, chemically as it were, to ela- 
borate from the same mother earth and vivifying 
atmosphere, the elements, not merely of its own 
nutriment, but food both for man and_ beast, ei 
deadly potion, and the healing balm ! 

May not the enamelled petals of Flora vie even with 
the wings of the gaudy butterfly ? while in dispensing 
the richest perfumes, the superiority is all her own!” 
And where are the guileless hours of infancy, 

(«— The hair all prank’d with daisies,”) 
passed with more calm delight than in the broidered 
meadows, mid golden buttercups, cowslips, and vio- 
lets blue! 

Moreover, on the most delicate of the vegetable 
‘tribes, it may almost be said, that we are haoiaesehe 
war confer existence ! 

- They, in whose bosoms the gentler affectioté are 
wont to make their chief abode, can best delineate the 
happy influences of such pursuits; we shall, therefore, 
‘be pardoned for offering an extract from the just 
encomium of an intelligent writer of the softer sex : 

“ The study of the vegetable world has something of 
that soothing power which we experience from its 
actual presence. There is, undoubtedly, an influence 
in the pure air, the stillness, the calm freshness of the 
country, that tends to quell all unkindly feelings, and 
‘to foster the gentler affections. Such scenes are fa- 
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vourable to reflection ; and dispassionate reflection will 
turn anger into pity, and lend to sorrow itself a patience 
from which it may extract some portion of sweetness. 
How inexpressibly refreshing to the mind is the view 
of the operations of nature, in the vegetable world, 
after perusing a volume of history! How delightful 
to turn from war, treachery, murder, violence, and 
evil passions of all kinds to the calm wisdom, and 
beneficent power displayed in the production of the 
humblest weed!” * 

Neither are such pursuits necessarily restricted to 
those more highly-favoured by the gifts of fortune. 
How many in the humbler walks of life,t while enlarg- 
ing the sphere of their rational enjoyments, have not. 
only improved their own circumstances, but rendered 
essential service to their country, by exploring regions 
the most remote, and returning richly laden with 
vegetable treasures before unknown. With an ap- 
paratus more simple and less expensive than is 
requisite for the prosecution of other studies, the man 
-of moderate means, and even limited education, may 
acquire a practical skill in Botany, which will not 
disappoint any reasonable expectations. — | 

Connected with Horticulture, and yet more especi- 
ally with Floriculture, Botany assumes a most 
inviting aspect: and there again the productions of 
the peasant will often rival those of the peer: for 
what mind, whether refined or vulgar, in youth or 


* Considerations on Botany, by Miss Kent. Mag. Nat. Hist. 
vol. lL. Budsle. 
+ E.g. Willisel, whose merits are recorded by Ray ; and Caley, 
recently deceased. 
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age, can be found so utterly destitute of taste and 

discernment, as not to take delight in that which is 

“ born in all,” 3 
«© _____. An ingredient in the compound man, 


Infused at the creation of the kind.” 


for, 
<‘. Flowers, the sole luxury which Nature knew, 
In Eden’s pure and guiltless garden grew. 
* * ™ * * * * 


* ™ bd * * * % 
Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 
They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart.” 
BarBauLp. 
If such be the pleasures derivable from an inno- 
cent recreation, how greatly must they be enhanced. 
when mingled with a yet deeper sense of gratitude, 
as associated with Agriculture, that most ancient 
art, inasmuch as the earliest necessity imposed on 
man was that of tilling the ground for sustenance. 
So may it be deemed the very parent of useful 
exertion ; for 
«¢ Although no part of mighty Nature be 
More stored with heauty, power, and mystery ; 
Yet, to encourage human industry, 
God has so order’d, that no other part 


Such space and such dominion leaves for Art.” 
’ CowLey. 
In fact, the vegetable creation, which covers the 
earth as with a carpet, is not only the chief orna- 
ment and support of the globe we inhabit, from its 
renovating influence on the atmosphere, and the 
subsistence it. affords, but as the basis of navigation 
and commerce, giving an irresistible impulse to in- 
genuity and invention of every kind. 


- 
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It will be readily ascertained by any one taking 
the trouble to look into the Pharmacopeeia, that 
nearly two-thirds of the formule are derived from 
plants; and no. small number of that large pro-. 
portion from those of British growth. And yet, in 
what innumerable instances, 


“e 


The wholesome herb neglected dies, 
Though with the pure exhilarating soul 

Of nutriment and health, and vital powers, 
*tis copious bless’d.” 


iiGenattie is it to be regretted that so little should 

pe understood of a large majority of our native pro- 
ductions. Circumscribed as is our knowledge, by 
due encouragement of cultivation, doubtless, several 
expensive articles of importation might be equally 
well supplied at home. 
In the arts and manufacturing processes, some of 
our commonest weeds have unquestionably been too 
long neglected by the weaver, and not a few merit 
further attention from the dyer; in dietetics, useful 
culinary vegetables invite the horticulturist ; while 
for sanatary herbs, so far from adopting any general 
or consistent course of trial, we are but too well 
satisfied to derive instruction from illiterate barba- 
rians abroad, or our great-great-grandfathers at home. 
Whatever authentic information on these topics 
our present scanty means have enabled us to SADE 
will be found incorporated in the Notes. 

As yet, notwithstanding that to the few who have 
thrust in their sickles, the harvest has been far from 
unproductive ; it is but too evident that neither suffi- 
cient attention, nor patronage, has been. bestowed on 
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these objects, which the higher principle of patriotism 
alone ought to convert to a national advantage. 

That excellent institution, the Society of Arts, 
must be admitted as an honourable exception to this 
general apathy; but it is not sufficient merely to 
reward discoveries; the course of judicious investi- 
gation, or of novel experiment, in chemistry, and in 
culture, should be suggested by the skilful. 

Botany has, however, long been deemed one of 
those collateral studies which add grace to the me- 
dical professor. Indeed the physicians of the earlier 
ages relied chiefly on their discrimination of herbs, 
and skill in applying them, for whatever relief they 
were enabled to afford. 

At this period of improved education, it is scarcely 
to be supposed that any one intending to practise the 
healing art, will subject himself to a suspicion of 
ignorance in so essential a requisite. Neither is an 
adequate knowledge of vegetable toxicology to be 
dispensed with. These qualifications are now, indeed, 
deemed so essential, as to be, to a certain deyvree, en- 
forced by legislative authority. 

The knowledge of plants in the remote ages of 
antiquity, important as it was wont to be considered, 
compared with later acquisitions, was insignificant: 
It is but in modern times that Botany has assumed - 
the dignity of a science, and that by the aid of an 
approved systematic arrangement. Thus reduced, 
as it were, to rule and order, it has advanced more 
rapidly than any other branch of natural history, and — 
is deservedly become the most popular. 

It may not be uninteresting briefly to trace a faint 
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outline of ‘this encouraging progress. As in other 
Sciences, so the earliest vestiges of this may be recog- 
nised among that refined people, who, while surround- 
ing nations were sunk in utter barbarism, retained 
and cherished, as the sacred fire, the rudiments of all 
‘knowledge. Though for a long period in Greece, 
the Asclepiades, or priests of Esculapius, the physi- 
‘cians of their time, were the sole depositories of such 
earning; about three centuries before the Christian 
_ era, Theophrastus, the disciple of Plato and Aristotle, 
‘promulgated an account of about five hundred 
‘plants,* chiefly officinal.  Contemporaneous was 
‘Hippocrates, himself, divine, his writings esteemed 
‘oracular, but only treating of plants secondarily. 
‘Dioscorides, of Anagarba, flourished some centuries 
later, under Nero, and in his treatise on the Materia 
“Medicat} enumerated about six hundred species, still 
limited to those imagined to possess sanative virtues. 
“This may account for the paucity of numbers, to 
‘those who rather regard such catalogues as general. 
‘These pristine labours of the learned ancients have 
ever, and deservedly, been held in veneration ;—have 
‘conferred immortality on their authors, and continue 
to constitute the only genuine records of those remote 
ages on these subjects. 

Had not Druidical Botany obtained a name, it 
‘were scarcely worth while to allude to what must be 
deemed little better than total ignorance. In Britain 
the knowledge of these seers, (blinded as they were by 
the grossest idolatry,) probably extended little beyond 


® Tlepi pirwy toropiag, © + THeot vAne carpryie. 
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the superstitious usage of the Oak, the Misseltoe, 
and the Vervain; for what intellectual light could be 
expected, even among a_ priesthood whose hands 
were ever imbrued in sacrifices more bloody than 
those of Moloch! , 

Among the Romans, immediately preceding the 
dawn of the Christian era, the thirty-seven books of 
Pliny the Elder* deservedly entitle him to the appel- 
lation of Prince of Naturalists. His errors, glaring, 
and all but surprising as they may now appear, were 
only those of the period in which he lived; while the 
extent and variety of his information, far transcends 
that. of his most enlightened contemporaries. His 
fifteen books, more immediately devoted to plants, 
(though founded on the Grecian remains,) compre- 
hend nearly double the preceding number. Some 
few other writers might be mentioned, but of com- 
parative insignificance. 

It does not appear that, collectively, the two most 
refined nations of the world were specifically ac- 
quainted with more than fourteen hundred plants, 
either foreign or domestic ; notwithstanding that they 
traversed so large a portion of the most productive 
regions of the earth. | 

These luminaries were succeeded by the long-ex- 
tended chaos of what have been emphatically termed 
the darker ages; occasioned by the irruption of the 


* Born at Verona, distinguished both in civil and military offices, 
under Vespasian and Titus. An anxious desire to observe, by a 
nearer approach, the phenomena of the eruption of Vesuvius, in the 
year 79, proved fatal to him. Vide the Epistle of his nephew, 
Pliny the Younger, to Tacitus. 
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Goths over the entire Western Empire. Learning 
and science, all but extinguished, about the eighth 
century transiently shone forth in Arabia, (whose 
sages, Serapion, Razis, and Avicenna, are supposed to 
have made known about four hundred’ new plants ;) 
or languished in monasteries, in a condition little 
better than dormant, till near the epoch of the 
Reformation. 

With the revival of letters in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Botany was restored to HKurope, and diffused 
by the translation of different works into Latin, the 
- general language of the learned. | 

Meanwhile our native herbarists had made little or 
no advancement; but rather relapsed into compara- 
tive ignorance; for (temp. Hen. vili,) about 1516, 
what was dignified with the title of the “ Grete 
Herbal,” altogether contained only four hundred 
vegetables, of which one hundred and fifty were con- 
sidered indigenous ! 

In 1532 the German, Hieronymus Bouc, (Diba ) 
in his History described eight hundred species. Cze- 
salpinus, of Arezzo, laboured with some success about 
the same period. During the following year was 
established at Padua, the Botanic Garden, which still 
exists, an interesting monument of the judicious mea- 
sures then first adopted for pei accuracy in this 
science. 

Though the more civ ‘lized states of Kurope were 
soon hai to boast their native naturalists, the efforts 
were individual, and subject to no systematic order ; 
though some suggestions tending thereto, (from the 
parts of the flower and fruit.) were thrown out 
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by the eminent and laborious Conrad Cantor 
in 1560. 

Twenty years afterwards, the Physician, Andie 
Czesalpinus, Professor at Padua, was the first among 
the moderns to hint the possibility of sexual analogy 
between plants and animals; though the fruit con- 
tinued to form the basis of his arrangement. Some 
few isolated facts tending to this discovery had been 
noted in the most remote ages, (as particularly 
exemplified in the Date Palm, and the Fig-tree ;) 
but though recorded by Herodotus, Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides, and Pliny, no deductions had been made 
to render them illustrative of what has since been 
satisfactorily proved. Indeed, it has been affirmed 
that these ancient philosophers were ignorant of the 
very characters which really constitute the difference 
between what is called a male and female plant 
_ among the moderns, actually reversing the uses of 
the respective organs! Neither at this time, nor for 
long after, were the suggestions pursued to conviction. 

The name of Aldrovandus, Professor at Bologna, 
ought not to be here passed in silence: for, though 
a portion only of his grand work was devoted to 
Botany, his researches were so extensive as to have 
entitled him to be considered a second Pliny. 

The knowledge of plants continued, nevertheless, 
to make some progress, though not established on 
any very stable foundation. In England, the most 
considerable production of those days was the folio 
of Gerard,* a native of Nantwich, educated as 


. ™ Herbal, or General History of Plants; 1597. 
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a surgeon, but who, settling in London, became 
addicted to the study and cultivation of plants, 
under the patronage of the Chancellor Burleigh. 
Gerard’s garden contained nearly eleven hundred 
sorts. His work, founded as it is on that of 
Dodonus,* a learned Fleming; illustrated by the 
identical wood-cuts which had been used for the 
Dutch Herbal of Tabernemontanus; and in 1663 
enlarged and amended by Johnson,{ acquired a high 
reputation, and precedence as a popular book for 
more than a century. ; 

In 1650 appeared the first atthe in this country, 
to separate indigenous from exotic Botany, when Dr. 
How, of London, published his small, though valua- 
ble volume, + enumerating, in alphabetical order, 
upwards of twelve hundred native species, chiefly 
phenogamic. Local Floras have since prevailed to a 
great extent, and with increasing utility. 

About the same period the brothers Bauhin,§ of 
Basil, laboured to a like purpose. ‘The Pinax, though 
the work of nearly the whole life of Caspar, compre- 
hended only six thousand plants of all countries. 

Botany as yet, however, made but little regular 
advance, either in England or on the Continent. Dr. 
Merret’s publication, || originating in the Phytologia 

* Stirpium Historie Pemptades Sex. Fol. 1583. 

t Thomas Johnson, of Selby; bred an apothecary in London ; 
obtained the rank of Lieut. Colonel in the Royal Army, and, even- 
tually, his death wound at the siege of Basing, in 1644. 


} Phytologia Britannica; Natales exhibens indigenarum Stirpium 
sponte emergentium. 


§ Pinax Theatri Botanici, 1623. Hist. Plant. Universalis, Johanne 
Bauhin, 1650. 


|| Pinax Rerum Naturalium Britannicarum, 1667. By Chris« 
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of How, and still arranged alphabetically, does indeed 
include not less than fourteen hundred species profes- 
sedly British; but the accurate and philosophic Ray, 
only three years afterwards, in his “Catalogue,” re- 
- duced this number to one thousand and fifty. 

Nearly a century after the time of Ceesalpinus, 
Dr.. Robert Morison of Aberdeen* combined his 
principles with those of Gesner, and is thought not 
very materially to have improved upon them, not- 
withstanding he included the habit as well as the fruit 
neepants, 0.0 

Though it must be admitted that Cesalpinus laid 
the foundation stone, upon which Ray and Morison 
raised the elementary superstructure of Systematic 
Botany, and thus facilitated the reference of new 
species to genera already formed, and restrained that 
licence before taken of bestowing a new generic 
appellation upon each novel discovery; the combi- 
nations and distinctions essential to system were 
scarcely yet understood. Indeed natural affinities 
continuing to be the chief object of attainment, 
rather embarrassed than promoted convenient ar- 
rangement. 

The great Ray+ himself, fit ohare his 


.topher Merrett, (of Winchcombe), B. A. afterwards M. D. and settled 
in London. 

* Expatriated as a Royalist soldier: afterwards Professor at Oxford. 
‘Only the Herbaceous Division, nine out of fifteen Classes of his great 
‘work, ‘Plant. Hist. Universalis Oxoniensis,” was ever published. 

Fol. 1680. 
t+ John Ray, son of Wray, a blacksmith, of Black Notley, Essex 
born 1628 ; M. A. Trin. Col. Cambridge; F. R.S. and scarcely less 
to be admired as a divine, than a naturalist: died at the place of his 
nativity, 1705. 
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comprehensive mind ranged through the vast field of 
nature, collecting information on every subject, failed 
to effect the requisite improvement in permanent 
systematic arrangement. His method was chiefly 
founded upon that of Morison, with too much reli- 
ance on the fruit. The principal botanical works of 
‘Ray were however, that General History, compri- 
sing in the whole upwards of eighteen thousand spe- 
cies and varieties, and justly designated by the most 
learned as the “Opus immensi laboris;”* and the 
minor one more particularly appertaining to British 
Botany,+ which “led to a nicer discrimination of 
both genera and species, diffused the knowledge of 
‘system, and became the pocket companion of every 
English Botanist.” A second edition appeared in 
1696, with various Cryptogamic additions, altogether 
containing sixteen hundred species. ‘Thus is it -ap- 
parent that in little more than twenty years, the 
indefatigable researches of this eminent and amiable 
‘man, contributed not less than five hundred new 
subjects to our native F’lora. 

It has been correctly observed that, hitherto all 
Botanists had been intent upon investigating the 
order of nature, rather than of facilitating the ar- 
‘rangement of vegetables; therefore their methods 
were intricate and perplexed, and their writings, 
however interesting to the recondite, could afford but 
little instruction to the inexperienced. 


* Historia Plantarum Generalis. Fol. 1688, et seq., 2 vols. com- 
prising six thousand nine hundred plants ; with a large Supplement. 
t Synopsis Methodica Stirpium Britannicarum, 8vo. 1690. 
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_ From 1690 to 1711, Rivinus,* Professor at Leipsic, 

made some ingenious efforts to extricate the science 
from the trammels of those primary divisions, which 
had descended even from Aristotle. Relinquishing 
the pursuit of natural affinities, and convinced of the 
‘insufficiency of characteristics drawn only from. the 
fruit, he attached himself, perhaps too exclusively, to 
the flower. As respects the adoption of System, 
this essay has, however, been considered as_ the 
ushering in of a golden age in Botany. 

The celebrated French traveller and naturalist, 
M. de Tournefort,; revived the separation of plants 
into herbs and trees, which had been exploded by 
Rivinus ; and also placing a principal reliance on the 
flowers, founded a system on the regularity and 
figure of the petals, the situation of the receptacle, 
&c. These Elementst were favourably received 
throughout France, and the South of Europe; but 
the time was fast approaching when more enlightened 
views were to attract universal attention; when the 
principles of the “ Fructiste” and “ Corolliste” 
were to be equally superseded by the complete deve- 
lopment of the hypothesis of a subsisting analogy in 
the propagation of plants and animals. Lise * 

Sir Thomas Millington, Savilian Professor of 
Botany at Oxford, though he has left no written 


* Ordines Plantarum. Lipsie. Fol. 1690, 1696. 

+ Joseph Pitton de Tournefort, born at Aix, in Provence, 1656: 
travelled into Greece and Asia under the auspices of Louis XV: died 
1748, from injury in his chest by the crush of a carriage. 

{ Elementa Botanica. 1694. 


testimony, has the credit of having first conceived the 
idea of the universality of this wonderful analogy; and 
communicated the same to Dr. Grew,* who appears 
to have thrown additional light on this obscure sub- 
ject, in a “ Lecture on the Anatomy of Flowers” laid 
before the Royal Society in 1676. These two distin- 
guished Englishmen would seem almost simulta- 
neously to have arrived at the same conclusion, and 
thus to have accelerated, if not actually anticipated, 
the grand discovery. 

_.To the new doctrines Ray gave a cautious assent. 
Subsequently Dr. Blair, in his Botanical Essays, 
Bradley, Fairchild, and Miller, announced. their 
cordial concurrence. Camerarius,} in 1695, became 
an early advocate, and by his experiments greatly 
promoted their stability. WVaillant+ also warmly 
espoused them; while Tournefort excited an influen- 
tial opposition. 

Though it is gratifying to contemplate the very 
prominent position of our countrymen in illiciting the 
truth of this great question, it was reserved for a 
foreigner, and he native of a comparatively obscure 
Northern state, fully to substantiate the preconceived 
‘opinions, and to render them so far applicable to practi-~ 
cal utility, as, in 1732, to promulgate at least the out- 


_ * Nehemiah Grew, a physician in considerable practice in London ; 
Secretary to the Royal Society ; died suddenly, 1721. 

+ Rudolph Jacob Camerarius, Professor of Botany at Tubingen. 
Epistola de Sexu Plantarum. 

} Born at Vigny, 1669; died at Paris, 1722. Sermo de Structura 
Florum. 1718, 
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line of a System,* whose success soon became unparal- 
lelled.+ | 

The vegetable productions of the globe may now 
be thus distributed: in Europe, about 7,000; Asia, 
6,600; Africa, 3,000; America, (N. and S.) 22,000: 
in the whole perhaps about 40,000 known species, — 
though by some authorities they have been estimated 
as high as 50,000! In Great Britain alone have 
been described nearly 3,000, at least one moiety of 
which must be referred to the Cryptogamic Class, the 
contents of which were scarcely recognized by the 
older Botanists. | 

It will not be denied that this prodigious aug- 
mentation is more justly attributable to the promul- 
gation of the Linnean System, (the very Clavis 
Botanica,) than to any other cause, or combination 
of talent whatever. 

Since the first publication of our ‘ Arrangement,” 
in 1776, the contents of successive Editions have 


* Sponsalia Plantarum, by Linneus, 1746, in Amen. Acad. vol. i. ; 
also his Dissertation on the Sexes of Plants, 1760, which obtained 
the premium of the Academy of St. Petersburgh. His Genera Plan< 
tarum, which completely unfolded the System, so far as related to 
Classical and Generic Characters, was not published till 1737, the 
year after his visit to England ; and he immediately proceeded to 
prepare, as opportunity offered, more accurate definitions of the 
Species, which were then also first distinguished by trivial names— 
an admirable improvement on the descriptions, more or Jess succinct, 
which alone had hitherto prevailed; and of itself calculated most 
essentially to facilitate the study of Botany. Vide also Note vol. ii. 
p. 741. 

+ For various particulars of Botanists, and the progress of Botany 
in England, consult * Sketches,” by Richard Pulteney, M,D. F.R.S- 
two vols. 8vo. 1790. 
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increased from 1687 species (including 590 Crypto- 
gamic), to 2786 (of which 1402 are Cryptogamic,*) 
a proof, we trust, that the exertions to render perfect 
this Flora of Great Britain have been unremitting. 
And, in truth, by the continued labours of not a few 
skilful and industrious men, our country may be 
said to possess a descriptive catalogue at least, of her 
vegetable productions, more complete than that of 
any other, i 


To those whom we address, whatever be their 
station in society, we apprehend it cannot but be ob- 
vious, that, did Botany. possess no recommendation 
more substantial than that of furnishing amusement 
to triflers, (as some have ignorantly imagined), it 
never could have engaged the devoted attention of 
the most learned and amiable of mankind, in all 
ages, and in every country. 

It is pleasing to observe, (notwithstanding the 
-aspersion of a speculative foreigner, in describing 
what he had been led to consider the ruling passion 
of Englishmen),} that the intellectual atmosphere is 
gradually acquiring a temperature more congenial to 
general improvement; so that, whether the danger 
of our becoming the voluntary slaves of filthy lucre 


* And exclusive of about 100 Species of Parasitics introduced in 
the Notes, not estimated in the general enumeration. 

+ Fas est ab. hoste doceri. ‘Such is their industry, stimulated by a 
love of gain, that their whole life is spun out before they are aware 
the wheel is turning; and so highly do they value commerce, that 
it stands in the place of self-knowledge, and an acquaintance with 
‘Nature and-her immense laboratory,” Gall. 
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be more or less imminent, the surest antidote lies 
before us. Nor can a countervailing influence to all 
that is degrading, so effective as that of mental 
culture, be too highly prized. Happy, therefore, are 
we to perceive that superficial accomplishments no 
longer constitute the essence of polite education; 
but that superior acquirements, even an early initia- 
tion into the paths of science, and especially of that 
which leads to a just conception of the fairest 
province of creation, are now deemed indispensable. 

That the advantages thus readily acquired, even 
in early youth, will ripen with maturity into un- 
expected sources of enjoyment, if not of consolation, 
has been attested by the happy experience of eloquent 
writers, to whose sentiments many a kindred heart 
will freely respond. 

In conclusion: should the varied notices inter. 
spersed throughout these volumes, descanting as 
they do “ from grave to gay,” and incongruous as 
they may sometimes seem to be; even in a remote 
decree, tend to direct the faculties of the mind té 
that train of thinking most conducive to refinement 
and elevation of sentiment :—in prosperity, to give 
buoyancy even to the light footsteps of pleasure sin 
| adversity p 

“ To soothe the thr obbing passions into peace, 

And woo lone Quiet in her silent walk :” 
to relume that “sun-shine of the breast” which, 
though occasionally clouded, will oft revive under 
the benign influence of congenial occupation; to 
dissipate the gloom from which the most merito- 
rious are not uniformly exempt; to induce the con- 
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valescenit’'t6 wandér forth in quest of renovated 
vigour, as ! 
. *«He, when young Spring protrudes the bursting gems, | 
a Marks the first bud, and sucks the healthful gale 
© Jnto his freshen’d soul ; her genial hours 


He fullenjoys; and not a beauty blows, : 
- And not an opening blossom breathes in vain ;’—— 


then, indeed, our humble endeavours will not prove 
wholly unprofitable :—neither the “ oyl nor the labor,” 
will have been expended altogether in vain. 

May they, at least, serve to excite others, more 
successfully to cultivate advantages SO. > worEDY of 
being sought out. 

Nor ought we ‘to despair of such results, when 
we call to remembrance that even the tedium of the 
cloister has been thus mitigated; that the victims of 
a tyrant’s caprice,* or of political expediency, have 
hence derived at least alleviation. For though the 
“ broken cisterns of Nature” are not to be compared 
with the ‘* Fountain of Living Waters;” the objects 
exhibited in the material world may aid our con- 
templation of things invisible, and cannot fail to 
animate our aspirations after that more glorious 
revelation, as yet seen but through,a glass, darkly. 

To whatever course in Natural Philosophy our 
attention be chiefly devoted, how essenfially the 
very end and aim of such studies may be promoted, © 
both as to profit and delight, by being pursued in a 
right spirit, has not always been sufficiently con- 


* Anne of Cleeves, in the retirement of Chelsea. 
t+ Josephine, in the Gardens of Malmaison. 
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sidered, . With such an auxiliary, ‘ the world,” as it 
were, “ becomes a temple, and life one continued act 
of adoration.” Sraateeltad 7 
Indifference, it might be imagined, could never 
attend such investigations; still less an irreverent 
tone of mind; but, in order to ensure the utmost 
satisfaction and improvement, the phenomena of 
nature should ever be viewed in reference to the 
Great First Cause. 
«¢ ___. The desire which tends to know 
The works of Gop, thereby to glorify 
The great Work-master, leads to no excess 
That reaches blame ; but rather merits praise 


The more it seems excess: 
For wonderful indeed are all His works.” 


Wick House, Jan. 1, 1830. 
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ENCOURAGED by the public reception of the 
former editions, the Author has spared neither la- 
bour nor expence, to render this as perfect as. his 
opportunities and. abilities would permit. . The pro- 
gress of botanic knowledge is so rapid, and the dis- 
coveries so numerous; both at home and abroad, that 
this may rather be regarded as a new work than as 
a republication of an old one. On this account, a 
short enumeration of the more important changes 
may possibly be expected by the reader. 

The Genera are now taken from Schreber’s 
Genera Plantarum, published at Frankfort in 1789, 
and 1791. The structure of each Genus is illustrated 
by references to such figures as are best calculated 
to give an idea of it, particularly those in the In- 
stitutions of Tournefort, the works of Geertner and 
the Cryptogamiz of Hedwig. The exceptions and 
observations at the end of each Genus are also con- 
siderably augmented. 

The characters of the species have been compared 
with the third edition of the Species Plantarum, 
and with Ginelin’s Systema Nature, published at 
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Leipsic in 1791. Many of the Specific Characters, 
particularly in the more difficult tribes, are entirely 
new, and many have undergone. considerable alter- 
ations. The Author has not hesitated in these 
attempts at improvement, because he is fully con- 
vinced that neither the amendment, nor the entire 
change of these characters can produce confusion 
in the science, so long as the trivial names remain 
inviolable. 

Many of the additional descriptions taken from 
foreign Authors have been discarded, to make room 
for others made by the Author, or his friends, from 
recent examinations of the plants as they grow in 
this Island: other descriptions are shortened, espe- 
cially where the plants are well known, and indubit- 
ably distinguished by the specific character. 

The references to figures so ably executed by 
Dr. Stokes for a great part of the second edition, 
are mostly preserved in this, though not without 
some changes in the order of excellence, the erasure 
of a few which were found to be erroneous, and of 
others which were thought too bad to be quoted. The 
historical facts relative to the older figures, stating 
which are copies and which are originals, though 
perhaps thought curious by some few readers, are 
excluded; partly because they are foreign to the pur- 
pose of this work, and partly to make room for 
additional references now given to infinitely better 
figures, in the continuations of Jacquin, Bulliard, 
Hedwig, Dickson, Retzius, Seguier, Hoffman, the 
Flora Rossica, the Flora Danica, the Flora Londi- 
nensis, and the Transactions of the Linnean Society ; 
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besides many from other writers before omitted, «and 
from the following books not. hitherto noticed, viz; 
Allioni Flora Pedemontana, Hoffman’s Historia Sali- 
cum, Kniphoff’s coloured impressions, Smith’s and 
Sowerby’s characteristic figures, Stackhouse and 
Velley on Marine Plants, and Woodville’s Medical 
Botany. Swayne’s Gramina Pascua, and Dickson’s 
Fasciculi of Dried Plants, are also referred to. 

- The English reader will perceive that considerable 
changes have been made in the Terms, by a nearer 
approach to the Linnean language; but in this point 
the Author rather willingly follows than presumptu- 
ously attempts to lead the public taste; and as the 
Explanatory Dictionary of Terms is much enlarged 
and improved, he hopes that no person will have 
cause to regret the change. 

The Classes Gynandria, Monoecia, Dicecia, and 
Polygamia are now incorporated with the other 
Classes; that is, the plants they contained are dis- 
tributed, each in its proper Class, according to thé 
number of Stamens. This alteration in the System 
has not been made without the approbation of Pro- 
fessor Thunberg, the worthy successor of the great 
Linnzeus, and it meets the concurrence of most of the 
first Botanists of the age. 

The reader will find in the present edition, many 
species added to the British Flora, some of them 
non-descript: a few have been discarded becausé 
confessedly not indigenous, but some doubtful ones 
are yet retained, upon the principle, that. their re- 
tention can produce no inconvenience, whilst their 
omission might be a real defect. 
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In the Cryptogamia Class, and in some other parts 
where the Species are very numerous, new arrange~ 
ments have been attempted, in hopes of facilitating 
their investigation. ‘The system of Agarics formed 
for the second edition, has been improved, and con- 
siderably augmented ; and lastly, to gain more room, 
the Uses of the different plants, have been thrown 
into Notes at the foot of the page. 

The Author cannot conclude without expressing 
his gratitude for the very liberal assistance he has 
experienced, and his hopes of its continuance; con- 
scious that the efforts of any individual would avail 
but little towards perfecting the Botany of the British 
Islands, 

Besides the list of contributors to the present edi- 
tion, he begs leave more particularly to mention the 
respectable names of Mr. Afzelius, Demonstrator 
of Botany in the University of Upsal, who looked 
over great part of the Author’s collection, and af- 
forded many valuable observations concerning the 
identity of several Swedish and English species ;—the 
Rev. Samuel Dickenson, who sent several’ curious 
observations on the difficult genus, Agrostis ;—Mr. 
James Dickson, who furnished many specimens and 
answered several queries respecting plants of the 
Cryptogamia Class, in which he so_ particularly 
excels ;—the Rev. Dr. Goodenough, who, in addition 
to his masterly elucidation of the genus Carex, in the 
Transactions of the Linnean Society, sent several 
specimens of the rarer kinds, and ascertained several 
doubtful species both in that genus, and also in the ° 
Fuci ;—J. W. Griffith, Esq. whose numerous and 
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instructive specimens and observations have greatly 
enriched the catalogue of Mosses and Lichens ;— 
Dr. Hope, whose specimens from his own collection, 
and from that of his late worthy father, the Professor 
of Botany at Edinburgh, have much contributed to 
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AN EASY 


INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


STUDY OF BOTANY.* 


*¢ The most enlarged and mature intellect may derive very sensible 

pleasure from observing the ingenuity by which a multifarious 

. assemblage of objects are arranged in a most intelligible and lucid 

order; perhaps the finest example of the utility of method in science 
that the world has seen.” Brit. Bot. obs. on Linn. Syst. 


Of the Parts of a Flower. 


TakInG it for granted, that no person can be at a loss to distinguish 
a Vegetable at first sight, from an Animal, or a Fossil,t and that all 


* (From the Greek word Borsvy, signifying an herb: whence the designation of a 
science which teaches the structure, habits, and properties of plants ; the parent both of 
agriculture and horticulture. E.) 

t (To produce a succinct, and yet comprehensive, definition of the three Kingdoms of 
Nature has not been found so practicable as on a transient view might be imagined. 
More accurate observation and increasing knowledge have rendered obsolete the in- 
genious attempts of Linneus himself; but in the particular department which we would 
here elucidate, it may suffice to note that, as both animals and vegetables are organized 
living bodies, in the lower orders of which the peculiar characteristics of each kind of life 
become problematical, if not absolutely indeterminable, as in corallines, polypi, and 
other zoophytes, a practical test by burning has been suggested, the odour of animal 
and vegetable substances thus becoming readily distinguishable. 

Neither should the suggestion of Boerhaave, “ the want of an internal stomach,” be 
neglected ; animals being nourished by their internal, and plants by their external 
surface. E.) 
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Vegetables are capable of producing Flowers and Fruit,* we shall 
immediately enter upon a description of the parts composing a Flower ; 
for as the Linnean System of Botany is chiefly founded upon the 
number, shape, situation, and proportion of these parts, an accurate 
knowledge and discrimination of them is necessary to understanding the 
Elements of the Science. 

( CALYX (or Empalement.) 
Buiossom (or Corolla.) 
STAMENS (or Chives.) 
Pistiis (or Pointals.) 
SEED-VESSEL (or Pericarpium.) 
| SEEDs (or Semina.) 


To these may be added, the Necrary (or penespy?) and the 
RECEPTACLE (or Receptaculum.) 

Some flowers possess all these different parts, whilst Sellers are defi- 
cient in some of them; but either SramENs or PisTILs, or both, are to 
be found in every perfect flower. 

The Catyx is formed of one, or more, green, or yellowish green 
leaves, placed at a small distance from, or close to, the blossom. 

The different kinds of Catyx are (1) a Cup, or Perianthium ; (2) an 
Invo.ucrum, or Fence ; (3) aCaTKin, or Amentum; (4) a Suxatnu, 
or Spatha ; (5) a Husk, or Gluma; (6) aVetL, or Calyptra; (7) a 
Curran, or Volva; but the most common isthe Cup. For an expla- 
nation of these, see the Dictionary of Terms; or look at a Rose, and 
the green covering which incloses and supports the blossom, is called the 
Cur. Pl. 3. fig. 1.(a.a.a.a.a.) The Cup of a Polyanthus is repre< 
sented in pl. 3. fig. 10. 

The Brossom is that beautifully coloured part of a flower, which 
attracts the attention of every one. It is composed of one or more 
Petals, or Blossom-leaves. If it be in one piece, as in the Polyanthus 
or Auricula, it is said to be a blossom of one Petal; but, if it be com- 
posed of several parts, it is accordingly said to be a blossom of one, two, 
three, &c. or many parts or Petals. Thus the blossom of the Tulip is 
formed of six Petals ; and the Garden Roses bear blossoms composed of 
many Petals, 

The Sramens are slender thread-like substances, generally placed 
within the Blossom, and surrounding the Pistils. A Stamen is com- 
posed. of two parts, the Filament (or Thread) and the Anther; but the 
Anther is the essential part. 

The Pistiis are to be found in the centre of the flower; they are 


A FLowERr consists of the 


* By Fruit is here meant perfeet Seeds, whether accompanied, or not, by an eatable 
part. 
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composed. of three parts, the Germen (or Seed-bud), the Style (or 
Shaft), and the Summit (or Stigma ;) but the Style is often wanting. 
Some flowers have only one Pistil; others have two, three, four, &c. 
and some have more than can be easily counted. 

The Szxp-vessex. In the newly-opened flower, this part was called 
the Germen ; but when it enlarges, and approaches to maturity, it is 
called the Seed-vessel. Some flowers have no Seed-vessels ; in which . 
case, the seeds are said to be naked ; the Cup, however, generally in~ 
closes and retains the seeds until they ripen; and in the Tribe of Grasses, 
this office is frequently performed by what was before called the 
Blossom. 

SEEps are sufficiently well known; the substance to which they are 
affixed within the seed-vessel is called the Receptacle of the Seeds. 

NECTARIES are those parts of a flower which are destined to contain 
or prepare a honey-like liquor. ‘The tube of the blossom serves the 
purpose of a Nectary in many flowers, as in the Honey-suckle: but in 
other flowers there is a peculiar organization created for this purpose. 
See pl. 5. fig. 1, 2, 3, 4.—It must be acknowledged, that the term Nec 
tary is frequently given to parts which do not appear to contain, or to 
secrete any honey-like liquor; but until the uses of these parts be 
better ascertained, and the economy of vegetable life more fully under~ 
stood, an attempt to limit the use of the term, and to create new ones, 
would be premature. 

The REcEPTACLE is the Seat or Base to which the above-mentioned 
parts of a flower are fixed. Thus, if you take a flower and pull off the 
Calyx, the Blossom, the Stamens, the Pistils, and the Seeds, or Seed- 
vessels, the remaining part at the top of thestalk is the Receptacle. In 
many flowers the Receptacle is not a.very striking part, but in others 
it is large and remarkable: thus in the Artichoke, after we have 
taken away the leaves of. the Calyx, the blossoms, and the bristly sub« 
stances, the part remaining, and so much esteemed as food, is the Recep~ 
tacle. 

Having thus briefly mentioned the different parts which enter into the 
composition of Flowers, let us, for illustration, examine some well-known 
instance. Suppose it be a flower of the Frir1LLARIA IMPERIALIS, OF 


CROWN IMPERIAL. 
CaLyx ...... None. 


Brossom .... Six Petils. (Pl. 3, fig. 2. a. a. a. a. a. a.) 
STAMENS ,...Six. (Pl. 3, fig. 2. bc. be. be. be. bc. bc.) Filaments 


six; shaped like an awl. (PI. 3, fig. 2. b. 6. 6. 6. 6.6.) 
Anthers oblong ; four cornered. (Pl. 3, fig. 2. ¢. c. CeCe 
€. G+) 
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PIsTIL ...... Single. 
Germen oblong: three-cornered. (PI. 3, fig. 2. d.) 
Style longer than the Stamens. (PI. 3, fig. 2. e.) 
Summit with three divisions. (Pl. 3. fig. 2. f.) 
SEED-VESSEL. An oblong capsule, with three cells and three valves. 
Pl. 3. fig. 4. represents the Seed-vessel cut across to 
show the three cells in which the seeds are contained. 
Sreps........ Numerous; flat. 


By considering this description with attention, and comparing it with 
the flower itself, and likewise with the engraved figures, we shall soon 
attain a good idea of the different parts of a flower. Ifa Crown Impe- 
rial be not at hand, a Tulip or a Lily will nearly correspond with the 
above description. But if we examine the Crown Imperial, we shall 
find at the base of each Petal, a cavity or hollow, filled with a sweet 
liquor ; thisisthe Nectary. In pl. 3, fig. 3, is a representation of one 
of the Petals separated from the rest, to show the Nectary at (4) and one 
of the Stamens (jh. 7.) 

It is natural to ask the uses of these different parts—A full reply to 
such a question would lead to a long disquisition, curious in itself, but 
quite improper in this place.* Let it, therefore, suffice to observe, that 
the production of perfect Seed is the obvious use of the flower ; that for 
this purpose the Germen, the Summit, and the Anthers, are all that are 
essentially necessary ; and perhaps the Summit might be dispensed with. 
The fine dust, or Pollen,t contained in the Anthers, is thrown upon the 
Summit of the Pistil. The Summit is moist, and the moisture acting 
upon the particles of the Pollen, occasions them to explode, and dis- 
charge a very subtile vapour. ‘This vapour passing through the minute 
tubes of the Pistil, arrives at the Embryo Seeds in the Germen, and 


* (For all practical purposes, as an ‘+ Introduction,” the accurate outline here pre- 
sented will be found more conducive to the clear comprehension of the student, than an 
elaborate treatise ; nevertheless, as since the original composition various physiological 
facts have been clucidated, and some of them tending to the subversion of more ancient 
hypotheses, whatever could be considered as repugnant to later received opinions, has 
been either modified or omitted ; while the principal novel discoveries have been incor- 
porated under the respective heads in the ** Dictionary of Terms,’”’ by which arrange- 
ment it is expected that part of the work, (a portion with which the young Botanist 
cannot become too familiar,) will be rendered more attractive. E.) 

+ (To these delicate operations insects contribute their aid; especially bees, while 
collecting their honied stores, inadvertently 


‘¢ ______. Transport the fertilizing meal 
From flower to flower 
Then act in nature’s office, bring to pass 

The glad espousals, and ensure the crop.”” E.) 
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fertilizes them. The seeds of many plants have been observed to become, 
to all appearance, perfect, without this communication ; but these seeds 
are incapable of vegetation. In pl. 3, fig. 5, at f- one of the Anthers is 
represented discharging its Pollen: and in fig. 8, may be seen a particle of 
Pollen greatly magnified and throwing out its vapours. The Calyx and 
the Petal seem primarily designed as covers to protect the more essential 
parts ; and perhaps it is not too vain an imagination to believe, that a 
display of beauty was, in some measure, the design of the Creator. 

Independent, however, of these uses, the Botanist takes advantage of 
the different tfumber, figure, size, and situation of these parts, and 
assumes them as the foundation of a systematic arrangement. He 
divides all the vegetable productions upon the surface of the globe into 
Classes, Orders, Genera, Species, and Varieties. The Classes are com- 
posed of Orders; the Orders are composed of Genera; the Genera of 
Species ; and the Species admit of Varieties. 


Classification explained. 

We are accustomed to consider the productions of Nature as forming 
three grand divisions, called the Animal, the Vegetable, and the Fossil 
or Mineral Kinepom. 

Therefore, taking the matter up in this familiar language, let us 


endeavour to attain an idea of Classes, Orders, &c. by continuing this 
allusion. Let us compare 


The VEGETABLE Krnepom to the Kinapom oF ENGLAND ; 


oe CE MeeMS SS! .. to the CouNTIES ; 
.... ORDERS............. to the HunpREps ; 
LR GENERA OO. .... to the ParisuEs ; 
2, SE SPHOIES) .°) .1 ee) .. tothe VILLAGEs ; 


.... VARIETIES ...,.... to the Housrs. 

Some have aptly enough compared 

A CirAss...... to an Army ; 
An ORDER.... to a REGIMENT ; 
A GENus ....to a CoMPANY ; 
And a SreciEs to a SoLpIER. 

But no comparison can be more in point, than that which considers 
the Vegetables upon the face of the globe, as analogous to the inhabi- 
tants ; thus, 

VreeTas_eEs resemble the INnasrranrts in general ; 
CuaAssEs,.,. resemble the NATrions; 

OrpERs,... resemble the Tr1BEs ; 

GENERA .. resemble the Famiuizs ; 

SpeciEs,,.. resemble the Inpivipuats ; 


And VARIETIES are the same Individuals in different circumstances. 
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All the Vegetables in Great Britain are divisible, according to the 
System of Linneus, into twenty-four Classes. These have, of late, 
been reduced to twenty, as will be more particularly noticed hereafter. 

The characters of the CuAsszs are taken either from the number, the 
length, the connexion, or the situation of the Stamens ; but those 
founded upon the difference of situation, are now given up; the Genera 
and Species formerly so arranged, being dispersed through the other 
Classes, according to the number of their Stamens. 

The characters of the OrpERs are most frequently taken from the 
number of the Pist1Ls ; but sometimes from some other circumstances, 
either of the Stamens or Pistils, as will be noticed in the proper place. 

The essential characters or marks of the GENERA, are taken from 
some particulars in the flower, before unnoticed; but generic descrip- 
tions are designed to contain an account of all the most obvious appear- 
ances in every part of the flower. 

The Species are mostly characterised from peculiarities in the STEM 
or Leaves; sometimes from parts of the FLowER; rarely from the Roots. 


Varieties.—Both leaves and flowers are subject to variations ; some of 
them evidently dependent upon soil and situation; but others owing to 
causes hitherto unascertained. Thus the leaves of the Ranunculus 
aquatilis, or Water Crowfoot, growing beneath the surface of the water, 
are much more divided than those which grow above the surface; so 
that a person unacquainted with this circumstance, would hardly be- 
lieve they belonged to the same plant. Again; the leaves of the Poly- 
gonum amphibium, or Amphibious Snakeweed, in wet situations, are 
smooth ; but, in dry and warm situations, rough. Some authors, there- 
fore, have reckoned them as distinct species; but, let them change 
situations, and the appearances will be changed likewise. But why the 
leaves of Mint are sometimes curled, those of Holly or Mezereon varie- 
gated with white, &c. is more difficult to determine ; seeing that 
slips from these plants, though transplanted into different soils, do 
not lose their peculiarities: but young ones raised from seeds return 
to their original form. It is evident, therefore, that these, however 
different In appearance, are not to be considered distinct species, but only 
varieties. 

No variations are more common than those of colour ; but desirable 
as these changes are to the Florist, they have little weight with the 
Botanist, who considers them as variable accidental circumstances, and, 
therefore, by no means admissible in the discrimination of species. It 
must, however, be allowed, that in some plants the colours of the flowers 
are not liable to variation, and that they often afford the readiest marks 


of distinction; on which account they are generally mentioned in the 
course of this work. 
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Many flowers, under the influence of garden culture, become double; 
but double flowers are monsters, (however beautiful ; incomplete and 
yet redundant, exhibiting a deficiency of certain parts and an exuberance 
in others; and, therefore, can only rank in a System of Botany as varieties. 
These metamorphoses seem to be effected by too much succulent nourish 
ment, converting the stamens into petals; and in other instances by the 
plant increasing excessively by root. E.) Hence it is, that the flowers 
with many Stamens are more apt to become double, and to a greater 
degree, than those which have few; as appears in the Anemone, the 
Ranunculus, the Poppy, and the Rose. Where the Petals are so much 
multiplied as to exclude all the Stamens, the flowers necessarily become 
barren. 


Of Classes, Orders, and Genera. 
| OF CLASSES. 


By looking over the following Table of the Classes; by referring to 
plate 1; and sometimes by having recourse to the plants mentioned as 
examples, the learner will soon commit the names and characters of the 
Classes to memory, so that upon the first sight of a flower, it will be no 
difficult matter for him to refer it to its proper Class. The examples are 
adduced by their English names, as being more obvious to the young 
English Botanist, who will readily find the corresponding Linnean 
names, by turning to the General Index, at the end of the third volume. 
In a few instances, these examples, to illustrate the Classes, are taken 
from foreign Genera ; and, therefore, are not to be found in the Index ; 
but they are plants very generally known, and may be seen in almost 
every garden. ‘The names of these are printed in Italic. 
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A knowledge of the Orders will very. realy be attained, hyyo pobeqrv- 
ing, that ai 


In the Class Dipynamz1a, they pond upon. ithe Seeds having a “Gea, 
vessel, or not. 

...... LETRADYNAMIA, upon the shape of the Seed-vessel. 

SYNGENESIA, upon the structure of the Florets. (See the 

Introduction to that Class.) 

. CRy¥procamia, upon the natural assemblages .of plants 
resembling one another. 

And that in all the other Classes, not particularly specified, the Ordeis 
depend upon the number of the Pistils only. In determining the number 
of Pistils, count the Styles, as they appear at their bottom part, or base ; 
but if the Summits be not supported upon Styles, then count the 
Summits, 


_ OF GENERA. 


Before we can me the Character of a Genus, we must again 
consider the different parts which enter into the structure of powers, 
and learn how these different parts may be modified. As for instance, 

{ Cur (Perianthium) fixed near to the flower ; as in the 
Pag Rose, the Cowslip, or the Fox-glove. 
tats INvoLucrum, remote from the flower ; generally be- 
} longing to the Rundle-bearing, or Umbelliferous 
. plants; as Hemlock, or Carrot. When it surrounds 
$ . the base of the Umbel, it is called the ge 
mi ~ lucrum; but when it surrounds the b: 
Umbellule, or little Umbel, it is called the ig 
Involucrum, or Involucellum. 
CaTKIn, (Amentum) as in Willow, or Hake 
a it SHEATH, (Spatha) as in Snowdrop or Daffodil. 
Husk, (Gluma) a yin Wheat, Oats, or other different 
__ kinds of Grasses. 
= VEIL, (Calyptr >) a the fructification of some 
-_ of the Mosses, and serauibhilig an extinguisher. 
Currarn, (Volva) surrounding the Stems, ae attached 
L to the Pileus, of many of the Fungi. ! 

For a further explanation of these terms, and for releeeanes to the 
plates, examine the Dictionary of Botanical ae pieces at the close 
of this inttoductory part. ¥ 3 
{> one Prran, as the Foxglove or + Primrose ; of many 


, The Catyx J 


may be either a 


The Biossom 


Prrats, as the Rose or Anemone ; but in many flowers 
may be either 4 a 


(the Prrats are altogether wanting. 


i 
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For a more full explanation of the modification of Petals and Blos-« 
soms, see the Dictionary, and likewise plate 4. 

The Sramens and Prsrrus have been sufficiently explained before ; 
but it is necessary here to remark, according to the Linnean System, 
which, from its being founded upon the distinction of the sexes of plants, 
is also called the Sexual System, that the Stamens are considered as the , 
male, and the Pistils the female parts; so that flowers containing - 
only the former, are sometimes called male flowers, and such as have only 
the latter, are called female flowers; but as the greater part of flowers 
contain both Stamens and Pistils, tee are of course called Herma- 
phrodites. 

fa CapsuLe, (Capsula) membranaceous, opening va< 
riously ; as in Poppy, Convolvulus, Pimpernel. 

a Pop, (Stliqua) membranaceous, of two valves, the 
Seeds fixed to each seam ; as in Wall-flower, and 
Honesty. 

a LeGUMEN, membranaceous, of two valves, the 
Seeds fixed to one seam only ; as in Pea and Broom. 

an Arr-Bae, (Folliculus) membranaceous, distended, 
of one valve, opening by a seam at one side, not 
embracing the Seed; as in Periwinkle. 

a Berry, (Bacca) pulpy, without valves; the Seeds 
separate ; as in Gooseberry, Currant, and Elder. 

a Drupa, pulpy, and without valves, inclosing a hard 
nut, or stone ; as the Cherry, or the Peach. 

a Pomum, fleshy or pulpy, covering a capsule con 
taining the Seed; as in the Pear, or Apple. 

La Cong, (Strobilus) tiled ; as in Fir, or Pine. : 

These Terms will be found more fully explained in the Dictionary, 
and illustrated in plate 5. 

A RecEpracie, (Receptaculum) is either peculiar to one flower, as in 
the Rose, Lily, and Polyanthus; or common to many flowers, as in the 
Dandelion, Hawkweed, and Artichoke. (See the Dictionary.) 

fa Sprxe, (Spica.) 

a PanicuE, (Panicula.) 

a CorymsBus, (or Broad-topped spike.) 

F Lowers may be } a Buncu, (Racemus.) 
collected into 4 an UmBeEL, (Umbella.) 

a Turn, (Cyma.) 
a WHIRL, (Verticillus.) 
~ LCarxin, (Amentum.) 

Each of these terms may be found in the Dictionary, where they are 
explained by familiar examples, and by references to the plates. 


A SEED-VESSEL 
may be either 


Re As 
es 
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For a proper understanding of Compounp FLoweEnrs, the reader is 
likewise referred to the Dictionary, and to the explanation of the fourth 
plate. ; | 

The student having now, it is supposed, attained tolerably precise 
ideas of the constitution of Classes and Orders, and likewise of the parts 
upon which the Generic Characters are founded ; we shall select a few 
instances of well known plants, and, after investigating them systema- 
tically, we shall clits be at a loss to ascertain others which we do not 
know. 


Rules for Investigation. 


First. When a plant offers itself to our inspection, the first thing to 
be determined is the Class to which it belongs. This is to be done by 
examining the number of the Stamens, and referring to the preceding 
Table of the Cuasses. Should there be a difficulty in ascertaining the 
number of the Stamens, on account of the number appearing different 
in different flowers, though belonging to the same plant, it is advisable 
to examine one or more of the flowers which are yet unopened ; for the 
Anthers are in that state more distinct, and we may be certain that none 
of them have been lost. Having fixed upon the Class which we believe 
to be right, let us turn to the- Introduction to that Class, in this volume, 
and if the perusal of this give us no reason to alter our opinion, we are 
nearly certain of being so far right. It is best not to trust to the exa- 
mination of one flower only ; for we shall sometimes find the number of 
the Stamens to be really different, in different flowers upon the same 
plant ; but in that case the classic character must be taken from the éer-= 
minating flower. - 

Second. Having thus determined the Class, we must next refer to 
the beginning of that Class in the second or third volume, where we 
shall find the Synopsis of the Genera contained in that Class. Here 
also we must look of how many OrpErs the Class consists; and after 
observing the circumstances by which the Orders are distinguished, we 
must compare these with the plant before us. If the Order we refer it 
to has any subdivisions, we shall soon perceive under which of the sub- 
divisions we should expect to find the Genus. 

Third. After comparing the Flowers with the Characters of the 
different Genera contained in the Order, or in the particular subdivision 
of the Order, we shall readily see with which of them it best corre- 
sponds. We now turn back to the description of that Genus in 
_ this volume, and if the description agree with our specimen in all 
the leading characters, we conclude that we are now certain of the 
Genus.—Doubtful matters will sometimes arise ; but these are for the 
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most part made clear by observations subjoined to the generic descrip- 
tions. 

In consulting the generic descriptions, the learner is desired to pay 
particular attention to the structure of the Pistil, and especially to that 
of its Germen, when it begins to ripen into a Seed-vessel ; because these 
parts being most essential to the continuation of the species, are less 
liable to variation than others less important. 

Fourth. If none of the Generic Characters at the beginning of the 
Class agree with the Flower, we must then look at the end of the Order, 
or subdivision of the Order, to which we had referred it, and see what 
plants are there mentioned and included between crotchets. If we have 
not found the plant before, it must be some one of these; therefore 
looking for these in the Index te this volume, and comparing the generic 
description with the specimen in hand, we shall not only discover the 
Genus, but likewise the circumstance which occasioned our perplexity. 

The young Students are desired to practise the investigation of Genera 
only, for a considerable time, before they attempt to ascertain a Species ; 
and when by this mean they have attained an accurate knowledge of 
Classes and Orders ; also of the parts composing a flower, and its sub- 
sequent state of fruit, or fructification, and likewise of the terms 
employed in describing them, they may next proceed to determine the 
Species. 


OF SPECIES. 


Fifth. Either in the second, third, or fourth-volume, we shall find 
the Name, and the Essential Character of the Genus, followed by the 
several British Species which belong to it. Whenever the Species are 
numerous, they are subdivided. Consider, then, with which of these 
subdivisions it agrees; and having determined that point, compare it 
with the several SprciFic Characters. Your plant will probably agree 
with some one of these. , 

If you still are in doubt, guided by the references to figures which 
follow the Specific character, turn to such as you possess; and, to be yet 
more certain, compare your plant with the descriptions which follow 
the references to figures ; for these will remove many an existing doubt, 
and obviate many a possible mistake. 

If the plant in question be any remarkable Variety, you will probably 
find it introduced after the additional descriptions mentioned above. 

Sizth. Make it an invariable rule, not to pass over a single term, the 
precise meaning of which you do not thoroughly understand, without 
consulting the Dictionary. .'Thus will you very soon be able to inyesti- 
gate without consulting it at all. 

Seventh, When you gather plants for examination, collect a considers 
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able number of the Flowers, and if possible, some just opening, others 
fully expanded, and others with the Seed-vessels almost ripe ; take care 
also to have at least one Specimen of the plant, perfect and entire. 

It was thought necessary to give a variety of examples for investiga 
tion. 1. Because only some of them are to be found at any one season, 
2. Because plants common in one Country are not equally so in all. 
3. Because the Student is not supposed previously to be acquainted with 
many plants, and such as he does know are probably only a few of the 
more frequent kind. 4. He is not desired to examine and compare all the 
examples: perhaps it will be better he should sometimes try his skill, by 
examining unknown Flowers which he may pick up in his walks. 


Explanatory Examples. 


EXAMPLE I. 
LIGUS'TRUM. (Privet.) 


The Privet is a Shrub common in hedges and shrubberies in many 
parts of England. It generally blossoms in June, and its blossoms 
are white. Let us suppose a branch of it before us: that we are 
ignorant what plant it is; and are required to investigate it. We look 
into several of the Flowers, and observe two Stamens ineach. This cir- 
cumstance informs us it belongs to the Class Diandria. ‘Turning to the 
beginning of that Class in the second volume, we find it contains two . 
Orders, and that the Orders depend upon the number of Pistils: therefore 
looking again at the Flowers, we perceive one Pistil in each ; so that our 
plant belongs to the Order Monogynia.—We find this order subdivided 
into eight parts ; and observing what these subdivisions depend upon, see 
that in our specimen the Blossom is formed of one regular Petal fixed 
beneath the Germen. These circumstances correspond only with the 
first subdivision, which subdivision contains only one Genus; so that 
there can be no doubt but the plant is a Ligustrum. We find too, that 
the Blossom is cloven into four parts, and that it is succeeded by a berry 
containing four Seeds. Looking therefore to the Genus Ligustrum, in 
this volume, we compare it with the generic description, and have the 
satisfaction to find it agree with that. Being now certain of the Genus, 
we look forward to the Species, and as there is only one Species, we soon 

determine that it must be Ligustrum vulgare of Linneus, or com- 
mon Privet. 
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EXAMPLE II. | 
ARUN'DO.  (Reed.) 


Upon the banks of rivers, in wet ditches, and upon the borders of 
pools, the Reed is sufficiently common. It is a sort of large grass, five or 
six feet high, and flowers in June——Having gathered a specimen of 
this, we proceed to examine it systematically. At first sight we observe 
that the Flowers grow in panicles, and that each Fiber! contains three 
Stamens.—We eins turn to the beginning of the third Class, and 
find that Class divided into three Orders, which depend upon the number 
of the Pistils.* Each of our flowers contains two Pistils which brings 
us to the Order Digynia. This Order is subdivided into four parts. 
The first subdivision contains the plants with flowers scattered, or irre- 
gularly disposed, one only in each calyx. Our plant agrees with the 
first circumstance, but not with the last, for we find five flowers in each 
Calyx.—The second subdivision contains only two flowers in each Calyx ; 
therefore we pass that ever, and come to the third, with scattered flow~ 
ers, and several in each Calyx. Before we proceed further, we just look 
at the fourth and last subdivision ; but finding those flowers in form of a 
Spike on a long and slender Receptacle, we immediately recur to the 
third subdivision, This subdivision contains six Genera, and we compare 
the Characters of each with the plant in hand. The want of an Awn, 
and the woolliness at the base of the blossoms, determines us to call it 
Arundo. Turning therefore to the Genus Arundo, we compare it accu< 
rately with the Generic description, and find it correspond with it. But 
as the parts constituting the Flowers of Grasses are frequently very 
minute, we make use of the Botanical Microscope and the Dissecting 
Instruments, to display them more clearly to the eye ;+ and likewise 
take the advantage of comparing them with the figures in the plate of 
Grasses. - Having determined it to be an Arundo or Reed, it remains for . 
us to ascertain the Species. We see that only four species of Arundo 
are natives of Great Britain; and the circumstances of the five Florets 
in each calyx, added to the flexibility of the Panicle, which we had 
observed whilst growing to be waved about with every wind, leave us no 
room to doubt that it is the Arundo phragmites of Linneus, or the 
common Reed. 


* N.B. The Student should accustom himself to read over very attentively the Intro- 
duction to the Classes, until he be perfectly acquainted with the constitution of each, and 
the exceptions which are most likely to involve him in difficulties. 

+ N. B. The Botanical Microscope and dissecting Instruments are figured in Plate 
XII. ‘This Microscope is now reduced to a form more convenient for the pocket, and is 
at the same time made to stand more steadily when in use. 
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EXAMPLE III. 
PLANTA’GO. (Plantain.) 


The Plantain flowers in June and July. Itisvery common in mowing ° 
grass, and on the sides of roads. It is frequently stuck in the cages 
of Linnets and Canary Birds, who are fond of the seeds. Upon 
examining a specimen of this, we find that each flower contains four 
Stamens, nearly of the same length; therefore we refer it to the fourth 
Class. We find this Class comprehends four Orders, dependent upon 
the number of Pistils—Each of our flowers having only one Pistil, 
belongs to the first order. This Order admits of ten subdivi-< 
sions. The specimen we have, contains Blossoms of one Petal; and 
this Petal is fixed beneath the Germen. From these circumstances we 
look for it in the third subdivision, and finding, by cutting across the 
Seed-vessel, that it is divided into two * cells, we conclude that it is a 
Plantago. We now compare it with the Generic description, and find- 
ing it agree, we try to determine the Species. In the second volume 
are five Species of Plantain, natives of Britain. These Species 
are not subdivided, therefore we begin with the first; the Plantago 
major ; but the leaves are not egg-shaped; nor are the stalks cylindri- 
cal. The Plantago media, which is the second, agrees pretty well ; 
but the leaves are not pubescent, nor is the spike of the Flowers cylin- 
drical. With the third Species it agrees in every particular: therefore 
we call it Plantago lanceolata of Linneus, or Ribwort Plantain. 


EXAMPLE IV. 
BET'ULA. (Birch.) 


Birch is a tree very generally known. The flowers are disposed 
in Catkins, which appear in April and May. Some of these Catkins 
have only Stamens within their Scales, and others, on the same tree, 
only Pistils. In the former, each floret contains four Stamens, and in 
the latter two Pistils. These circumstances direct us to the Class 
Tetrandria, and to the Order Digynia. This Order comprehends four 
Genera, the second and third of which bear the Male and Female 
flowers in separate Catkins, as we had before observed to be the case in 
our plant. Anattention to the other parts of the characters induces us 


* To judge whether a Capsule consists of one or more Cells, the best method is to 
cut it through horizontally with a sharp knife, then carefully to pick out the seeds, 
leaving the dividing membranes entire. If it be very minute, cut off a thin slice hori- 
zontally, place it on the stage of the microscope, view it through the magnifier, and at 
the same time dissect it with the instruments, 
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to believe it a Betula, and a comparison with the Generic description, 
removes every possible doubt. The Species are only three, and the shape 
of the leaves decides us to call our plant the Betula alba, or common 


Birch Tree. ; 
EXAMPLE V. 


LONICE’RA. (Honey-suckle.) 


This plant is common in our hedge-rows, and is very universally 
known ; but let us suppose a person, who never saw it before, struck with 
the beauty and the fragrance of its blossoms, carrying a piece of it home 
for examination. Finding five Stamens in each flower, and the Anthers 
not united, he refers it to the fifth Class. The Orders in that Class 
being determined by the number of Pistils, he knows it belongs to the 
Order Monogynia, for he observes only one Pistil in each fiower. This 
Order is subdivided into seven parts. The want of the four naked Seeds, 
and the RoucH LEAvVEs, immediately determine him to reject the first 
subdivision. The blossom being fixed beneath the Germen, not corre- 
sponding with his flower, he rejects the second, and passes on to the 
third subdivision, where he finds (3) Flowers of one Petal superior ; 
the Seeds in a vessel. “ 

This Flower consists of one Petal, and this Petal is fixed superior to, 
or above the Germen. This subdivision containing four Genera, he. 
observes the three first have Capsules; but in the last the Seed-vessel is a 
berry with two Cells ; which circumstance, added to the inequality of the 
Blossom, and the knob at the top of the Pistil, induces him to believe it 
to be a Lonicera. He looks for the Generic description, and comparing 
the flower with that, is confirmed in his opinion. Under this Genus he 
finds only two Species; he compares it with the Specific Character of 
each, and readily determines it to be the Lonicera Periclymenum, or 
Wood-bine Honey-suckle. A still more attentive examination will now 
convince him of the propriety of the remark subjoined to the Generic 


description. 
EXAMPLE VI. 


DAU'CUS. (Carrot.) 


We select this-as an example of the Umbelliferous or RuNDLE-bearing 
plants. (See the Introduction to the fifth Class.) 

The five Stamens with Anthers not united, and the two Pistils, evi- 
dent in each Floret, determine us to look for it in the Order Digynia, of 
the fifth Class. This Order admits of four subdivisions. (1.) Flowers 
incomplete. ‘The Genera here do not at all accord with our plant ; 
Xanthium has the Male and Female flowers separate; Ulmus bears a 
dry berry, and a Calyx of one leaf; Humulus has the flowers Male and 
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Female on different plants ; and the other five Genera have only one 

seed in each flower.—2. Flowers of one Petal; beneath. But our plant 

has five Petals; therefore we go to the third Flowers of five Petals; be- 

neath. The florets in hand have five Petals: but the Petals are not 
placed beneath the Germen. ‘This subdivision contains only a reference | 
to the Staphylea; therefore we proceed to the fourth Flowers of five 

Petals ; mostly of two Seeds. Umsriurrerovus. All these circum- 

stances agreeing with the plant before us, we must look for it here ; 

but observing that this subdivision of the Order is farther divided into 

plants that have the Involucrum both general and partial ; into plants 

with the Involucrum only partial ; and into plants without any Involu- 
crum ; we examine the specimen, and find an Involucrum to each Umbel 

or Rundle, and likewise an Involucellum to .each Umbellule, or 

Rundlet. The unequal size of the Petals, the winged Involucrum, and 

the prickly Seeds, agreeing with Daucus, we turn to that Genus. Find- 

ing our plant agree with the Generic description, we readily ascertain it 

to be the Daucus Carota, or Wild Carrot. 


EXAMPLE VII. 
GALAN'THUS = (Snow-drop.) 


The Snow-drop, though not frequent in a wild state, is to be found 
in almost every garden, and is among the earliest of our Spring flowers. 
When we look at it attentively, the first circumstance which strikes us, 
is the want of a Calyx, but instead of that we find upon the fruit-stalk, 
a sheathing substance, by which the blossom is protected in its infant 
state. The six Stamens direct us to the Hexandria Class, and the single: 
Pistil to the first Order of that Class. The order is subdivided into, 


(1.) Flowers with a Cup and a Blossom. 
(2.) Flowers with a Sheath or Husk. 
(3.) Flowers naked. . 

(4.) Flowers without Petals. 


The want of a cup, and the presence of a sheath, teach us to expect it in 
the second division, which contains four Genera. In Allium the 
blossom is fixed beneath the Germen, but in our plant it is above it. In 
Narcissus there is a bell-shaped Nectary and six Petals, but our 
plant has six Petals only, and no bell-shaped Nectary. The circum- 
stance of three inner Petals, shorter and notched at the end, is suffix 
ciently observable in our plant, and clearly distinguishes it from 
Leucojum ; so that it can be no other thana Galanthus. The Generic. 
. VOL. I. Cc 
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description * agrees with our flower ; but there it appears that the three 
inner and shorter Petals may be considered as a Nectary. As there is 
but one Species, it must be the Galanthus nivalis, or Common Snow- 
drop. 


EXAMPLE VIII. 
DAPH’NE. (Mezereon.) 


In February the Mezereon is in blossom, and, though rarely found 
wild, is often met with in gardens. Its Stamens being eight in number, 
we turn to the Class Octandria, and its single Pistil confines our enqui- 
ries to the Order Monogynia. This being divided into complete and 
incomplete flowers, we conclude that the flower before us belongs to the 
latter subdivision, because it wants a Calyx. The character of Daphne 
corresponds with our flower, and there is no other Genus in that sub- 
division. The examination of the Generic description confirms our 
determination. We find two British Species, but in that before us, the 
flowers are sessile, and grow by threes ; it must therefore be the Daphne 
Mezereum, or Common Mezereon. 


EXAMPLE Lx. 
LYCH'NIS. (Cuckoo-flower, or Campion.) 


It grows wild in woods and ditch-banks, flowering all summer. After 
examining several of the flowers, finding ten Stamens in each, and the 
Filaments not united; observing also no vestige of any Pistil, we begin 
to suspect that it is one of those plants in which the Stamens and Pistils 
we contained in separate flowers, and upon distinct plants. In this 
‘tate of doubt we go to the place where the plant was gathered, and, 
wfter examining several, at length find that the Flowers containing 
Stamens, and the Flowers containing Pistils, do grow upon distinct 
vlants. Directed by the number of Stamens, we therefore turn to the 
Decandria Class, and finding the Orders of that Class founded upon the 
number of Pistils, we look for it in the Order Pentagynia, five Pistils 
being the number we count in the Female Flowers. This Order con- 
tains seven Genera, the first three of which have five-celled Capsules ; 
but in the Female Flower before us, the Germen cut across, or the cap- 
sule, if we happen to have gathered a ripe one, appears to have only one 
cell.—Cerastium and Spergula are mentioned to have a five-leaved Calyx, 
whilst the flowers before us have a Calyx of one leaf.—They must there- 


_ * N.B. Until a little familiarized with the disposition of the System, the learner is 
desired to consult the Index at the end of the first volume, to find the Generic descrip~ 
tions; and the General Index at the end of the third yolume to find the Species, 
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fore be referred either to Agrostemma, or to Lychnis. But the difference 
between these two Genera is not very obvious in the artificial Characters 
now before us; we therefore turn to the Generic descriptions of Agros- 
temma and Lychnis; compare all the parts of the flower carefully with 
both these, and have reason to believe it a Lychnis. The Oss. sub- 
joined to that Genus support this conclusion, and amongst the species of 
Lychnis we find the Lychnis dioica, with Stamens and Pistils on differ« 
ent plants. 

EXAMPLE xX. 


PY'RUS. (Pear.) 


Finding about twenty Stamens in each flower, we conclude that it 
belongs either to the twelfth or thirteenth Class. 

The Introduction to the twelfth, or Icosandria Class, informs us that 
the number of Stamens alone, will not sufficiently distinguish it from 
the Classes Dodecandria and Polyandria; we therefore attend to the 
directions there delivered, and finding in our Plant that the Calyx is 
formed of a single concave Leaf; that the Petals are fixed to the sides 
of the Calyx; and that the Stamens do not stand upon the Receptacle ; 
we conclude that we have the right Class: and seeing each Flower 
furnished with five pistils, we look for the Genus under the Order Pen~ 
tagynia. The Order contains three Genera. In the last Genus the 
Calyx is fixed beneath the Germen ; but. in our Plant it is above the 
Germen. In that and in other respects, it corresponds with the two 
first Genera. The Calyx being cloven into five parts, and the Blossom 
being composed of five Petals, are circumstances common to, both. But 
the fruit of the first is a Berry, containing five seeds, and the fruit of 
the second is a Pomum, or Apple, with five cells, and many seeds. 
Hence it appears that our plant is undoubtedly a Pyrus ; and turning to 
the Generic description, we are confirmed in this opinion. We next 
compare it with the only two British Species, and are soon enabled to 
determine whether we have the Pyrus communis, or the Pyrus malus, 
i. e. the Pear or the Apple. 


) 


EXAMPLE XI. 
RANUN'CULUS. (Crowfoot.) 


The beautiful shining yellow Blossoms of Crowfoot, and the fre 
quency of it in pastures in the months of June and July, will probably 
attract our notice; especially as cattle leave it untouched, even when 
the pasture is bare. We therefore collect some of it; and finding a 
great number of Stamens in each Blossom, we refer it to the Polyandria 
Class. The introduction to this Class tells us that the Stamens stand 

C2 
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upon the Receptacle, and not upon the Cup or Blossom. As this 
appears to be the case, we next examine the Pistils, and finding them 
more than can readily be counted, we refer to the Order Polygynia. 
This Order includes eleven Genera. Of these only Sagittaria, Ranun- 
culus, and Adonis, have a Cup to the Flower. The first eight that occur 
have no Calyx ; but our Flower has a Cup of five Leaves. It is clear 
then, that it must be one of these three. Sagittaria it cannot be, be- 
cause there the Flowers are Male and Female on the same plant, but 
those before us are all Hermaphrodites. Upon an accurate examination, 
we observe alittle Pore or Nectary, within the claw of each Petal, and 
governed also by the number of Leaves forming the Cup, and of Petals 
composing the Blossom, we turn to the Generic description of Ranun- 
culus. Quite satisfied about the Genus, we observe the Species are 
numerous, and arranged according as the Leaves are divided or not 
divided. In our specimen the Leaves are divided. We then compare it 
with each of the Species, and, from its open or expanded Calyx, its 
cylindrical Fruit-stalks, its Leaves with three divisions, many clefts, &c. 
determine it to be the Ranunculus acris or Upright Crowfoot. 


EXAMPLE XII. 
A'RUM. (Cuckoo-pint, or Wake-robin.) 


Not unfrequent in stiff soils. It generally grows,in rough shady 
places, and at hedge bottoms. It flowersin May. 

There is something so very peculiar and unusual in the structure of 
this plant, that we find ourselves at a loss how to set about the investi- 
gation of it. What shall we call this long purplish substance which 
stands upright within the sheathing conical Calyx? We remove the 
Sheath to inspect the lower part, and there we observe this purple sub- 
stance surrounded atits base by a number of Germens. It must therefore 
be a sort of Fruit-stalk, or a Receptacle of an unusual length. Ona 
further examination we see a number of hair-like fibres, or threads, 
but without any Anthers, and between these and the Germens, we 
perceive a number of Anthers without any Filaments. 

As the Anthers are numerous, we turn to the Class Polyandria, and 
the Germens being more than six, we look in the Order Polygynia. 
Zostera and Arum are the only Genera in which the existence of a 
Blossom is not mentioned; and as our Plant shows nothing like a 
Blossom, it must be one or other of these. The conical Sheath of one 
Leaf, and indeed all the other circumstances mentioned, assure us that 
itis an Arum. The Generic description, and the subjoined observations, 
fully explain the structure of this wonderful and extraordinary plant. 
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The shape of the leaves accords with the Specific Character, and we pro- 
nounce it to be the Arum maculatum. 


EXAMPLE XIII. 
LA'MIUM. (Archangel, or Deadnettle.) 


It grows every where upon ditch-banks, amongst rubbish, and in 
orchards. 

Upon opening the blossom we observe four Stamens, and as two of 
the Stamens are considerably longer than the other two, we expect to 
find it in the Class Didynamia. After reading the introduction to that 
Class, we have no doubt of having classed it right. We then observe 
that the twe Orders in this Class are characterised from the seeds being 
naked, (GyMNOSPERMIA;) or covered, (ANGIOSFERMIA.) In our 
specimen we find four zaked Seeds at the bottom of the cup; so that it 
belongs to the first order. This Order admits of two subdivisions, founded 
upon the clefts of the cup: our plant arranging under cups with five 
clefts, we carefully compare it with each of the Generic characters ; and 
after some difficulty, guided by the bristle-shaped tooth on each side the 
mouth of the Blossom, we suspect it may be a Lamium; though we are 
not certain but it may be a Galeopsis. We therefore compare our plant 
with the Generic descriptions of both; and further aided by the Essen- 
tial Generic characters at the head of the Species, we find it is a 
Lamium. Upon reading the characters of the three British Species, 
we are soon determined by the taper-pointed, heart-shaped Leaves, &c. 
to call it the Lamium album, or White Archangel. 


EXAMPLE XIV. 
CHEIRAN'THUS.  (Wall-flower.) 


This plant is very generally known. It grows wild upon old walls, 
and is frequently cultivated in gardens. 

Carefully remove the Galva and the Petals, and you will find six 
Stamens ; two of which are shorter than the other four. It belongs 
theweiane, to the Class Tetradynamia. The Orders of this Class depend 
upon the form of the Seed-vessel ; and, after examining the specimens, 
you necessarily refer it to the first subdivision of the second Order; for 
the Seed-vessel is a long Pod, and the leaves of the cup stand. upright 
and close to the Blossom. It may be necessary to dissect several Flowers 
before you can ascertain the Genus; for this Class, like the preceding, 
is composed of a natural assemblage of plants, whose flowers bear a 
strong resemblance to each other, aad the differences, when this is the 
case, are not very obvious. At length, however, the small glandular 
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substance on each side the base of the Germen, determines you to refer it 
to Cheiranthus. Upon a comparison with the Generic description, you 
find it accurately described ; and the shape of the leaves, &c. put it 
beyond a doubt that it is the Cheiranthus Cheiri, or Wall July-flower. 
(Cheiranthus fruticulosus. E.) 


EXAMPLE XV. 
ALTH’A. (Marsh-mallow- ) 


It naturally grows in salt marshes ; but for its medical uses, it is cul- 
tivated in most gardens, and is generally known. 

Upon examining the flower, we find the Stamens numerous, and the 
filaments all united at the base. We recollect that this circumstance 
characterises the flowers of the Class Monadelphia. We find the Orders 
in that class depend upon the number of Stamens; and observing that 
the flowers before us contain more than ten, we must expect to find the 
plant in the Orper Polyandria. Our plant having many Pistils, we 
refer it to the third subdivision. The three Genera contained in that 
’ subdivision nearly resemble each other; but the outer cup being cloven 
into nine parts, we must suppose it an Althea. Under that Genus we 
find only one Species, and as our plant agrees both in the Generic and 


Specific character, we pronounce it to be the Althea officinalis, or Marsh- 
mallow. | 


EXAMPLE XVI. 
SPARTIUM. (Broom.) 


From the appearance of the Stamens, which are all united by the 
Filaments, we should be at a loss, whether to expect this plant in the 
Monadelphia, or in the Diadelphia Class ; but the butterfly-shape of the 
Blossom determines us to the latter. After reading the introduction to 
that Class, we observe that the Orders depend upon the number of 
Stamens. ‘The flowers of our plant contain ten ; and, as the Filaments 
are all united, we are at no loss to see that it belongs to the first sub- 
division of the Order Decandria. We now compare it with the charac-~ 
ters of the different Genera; but, as the Genera of this Class are a 
natural assemblage, and from their similarity, admit of one general 
Narurau Cuaracter, the differences between each Genus must depend 
upon minute circumstances, and therefore demand peculiar attention. 
At length we perceive, from the hairy Summit, and the Filaments 
closely investing the Germen, that it must be the Spartium. Comparing 
it therefore with the Generic description of Spartium, and still further 
confirmed by the Essential Character, we tind it is the Spartium scoparium, 
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or Common Broom; which happens to be the only English Species be« 
longing to that Genus. 
EXAMPLE XVII. 
_LEON'TODON, (Dandelion.) 


This plant is in Blossom during gréat part of the spring and summer ; 
it grows in pastures, road sides, and the uncultivated parts of gardens. 
At the first view we perceive its structure to be very different from any 
we have examined before; we hardly know what to call Stamens, or 
what Pistils. The fact is this: it isa true CompouND FLOWER, or 2 
flower formed of a number of little flowers (or florets,) sessile upon one 
common Receptacle, and inclosed by one common Calyx. Turning to 
Compounp FLowers and Frorets in the Dictionary, and reading the 
explanation of Compound Flowers with references to the fourth plate, 
we soon attain a true idea of the matter; and therefore separating one 
of the Florets, and examining it carefully, we find five Stamens with 
the Anthers united ; and the Pistil passing through the cylinder formed 
by the union of the Anthers. We therefore refer it to the Class Synge~ 
nesia. By carefully studying the introduction to that Class, we under- 
stand still more clearly the nature of Compound Flowers, and the Florets 
which compose them. We learn too, how the Orders are constituted ; 
and, upon examining the Flower before us, and finding that all the 
Florets are furnished with Stamens and Pistils, we perceive that it be~ 
longs to the first Order. From the shape of the Blossoms of the Florets, 
_ which are all long and narrow, we know that we must look in the first 

subdivision of that Order. Perceiving that the Receptacle is an impor- 
tant circumstance in the character of Compound Flowers, we pull off all 
the Florets of one of the Flowers, and expose the Receptacle to view- 
We find it naked ; that is, not beset with chaffy or bristly substances. 
We find too, a sort of down adhering to the Seeds; * and observe the 
seales of the Calyx laid one over another like the tiles on a roof, the 
outer scales loose, flexible, and turned back. These characters corres~ 
ponding with Leontodon, we fix upon that as the Genus. We look 
forward to the Generic description for further information; with this it 
perfectly agrees, and in the OpseRVATIONS subjoined, we are! told that 


* The Down attached to the Seeds in Compound Flowers is either formed of 
sinyple hairs, or of hairs set with other finer hairs; in the former case, it is said to be 
hair-like; in the latter it is said to be feathered. Now as these circumstances must be 
attended to, in forming Generic Distinctions, it is necessary to apprise the learner, that 
the Down must be exposed to the air a little time before he can pronounce whether it be 
hair-like, or feathered; for whilst it is moist in the flower, the lateral hairs often lie so 
close as not to be visible. 
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in the Leontodon Taraxacum the Down of the Seed is supported on a 
long pedicle, which we had already remarked in the flower before us. 
We now read the characters of the different species; and, from the 
deep notches in the leaves, judge our plant to be the Leontodon Taraxa- 
cum, or Common Dandelion. 

It will be very proper for the learner thus to examine several more 
Genera of this Class, as the Coltsfoot, the Burdock, the Thistle, the - 
Tansy, the Daisy, and the Groundsel; for thus will he soon over- 
come the difficulties which present themselves; and when any of 
the books are at hand which are mentioned in Italic print, after the 
Specific Character, it will be satisfactory to turn to them, and to com- 
pare the plant in question with the figures referred to. 

It may not be amiss for him to begin with a Sunflower, which, 
though not an English plant, and therefore not to be found in this 
book, may yet, from the large size of the Florets, enable him to form a 
good idea of the structure of Compound Flowers in general. 

By paying a proper attention to the nature of Compound Flowers, 
we soon learn to distinguish them from double Flowers ; and when by 
accident or cultivation any of the true Compound Flowers become 
double, we shall always find such state to depend on the multiplication 
of some of the parts, and the exclusion of others. 

These examples will, it 1s supposed, afford sufficient instruction to the 
learner ; but, if he wish for others, he may examine such plants as are 
mentioned in the Table of the Classes. 

It still remains to say something of the Cryptogamia Class. The 
plants in that Class are not arranged like the other parts of the system, 
and therefore cannot be investigated in the same manner. We can only 
recommend a careful perusal of the Introduction to the Class, and an 
intimate acquaintance with the terms. This being done, the industry of 
the student cannot fail of its proper reward. 

After conducting my Pupils, in this familiar manner, through the 
different parts of the System, I must suppose that they no longer stand 
in need of my assistance, and that they will soon find themselves able 
to investigate every British plant which may come before them. But 
this is not all: they will find in the Study of Nature a truly delightful 
recreation ; that Botany, in particular, independent of its immediate 
use, is as healthful as it is innocent ; that it beguiles the tediousness of 
the road, furnishes amusement at every footstep of the solitary walk, 
and, above all, that it leads to pleasing reflections on the bounty, the 
wisdom, and the power of the great CREATOR, 
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DIRECTIONS 
FOR 


DRYING AND PRESERVING 


SPECIMENS OF PLANTS. 


‘¢ A wreath that cannot fade, of flowers that blow 
With most success when all besides decay.” 


_ Many methods have been devised for the preservation of Plants; we 
shall relate only such as have been found most successful. 

‘First prepare a press, which a workman may make by the following 
directions :— 

Take two planks of well-seasoned wood, not liable to warp. (For 
this purpose none will prove more serviceable than elm. The planks 
should be two inches thick, eighteen inches long, twelve inches broad. 
To regulate the degree of pressure screws were formerly used, but 
wedges have been found preferable, as more manageable and efficacious. 
Provide, therefore, two wedges of thin well-seasoned wood, to pass 
through uprights affixed to each end of the lower plank, and rising 
through the upper one. E.) When a press is not at hand, the specimens 
may be dried tolerably well between the leaves of a large folio book, 
laying other books upon it to give the necessary pressure ; but in all 
cases too much pressure must be avoided. 

Secondly, get a few sheets of strong card pasteboard, and half a dozen 
quires of large, soft, spongy paper: such as the stationers call blossom 
blotting paper, is the most proper. 

The plants you wish to preserve should be gathered in a dry day, after 
the sun has exhaled the dew: taking particular care to collect them in 
that state wherein their Generic and Specific characters are most con- 
spicuous. Carry them home in a tin box, (vasculum,) which may be 
made about nine inches long, four inches and a half wide, and one inch 
and a half deep. Get the box made of the thinnest tinned iron that 
can be procured; and let the lid open upon hinges. The box should be 
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painted, or lacquered, to prevent its rusting. If any thing happen to 
prevent the immediate use of the specimens you have collected, they will 
be kept fresh two or three days in this box, much better than by putting 
them in water;* but the Blossoms of some plants are so delicate, that 
they shrivel in a very short time, and often before you can well examine 
them. In this case, put the stems in water, cover the whole with a glass 
bell, like those used in gardens, or the receiver of an air-pump will do;- 
_ expose them to the sun, and in half an hour you will find them com< 
pletely expanded. When you are about to preserve them, lay them down 
upon a pasteboard, as much as possible 1 in their natural form; but at the 
same time, with a particular view to’ their Generic and Ethic charac-~ 
ters.—F or this purpose it will be advisable to separate one or more of the 
flowers, and to display them so as to show the Generic character. If the 
Specific character depend upon the flower, or upon the root, a particular 
display of that will be likewise necessary. When the plant is thus dis 
posed upon the pasteboard, cover it with eight or ten layers of the 
blotting paper, and put it into the press. Exert only a small degree of 
pressure, for the first two or three days; then examine it, unfold any 
unnatural plaits, rectify mistakes, and, after putting fresh paper over it, 
drive the wedges a little tighter. In about three days more, separate 
the plant from the pasteboard, if it be sufficiently firm to allow of a 
change of place ; put it upon a dry fresh pasteboard, and, covering it 
with fresh blossom paper, let it remain in the press a few days longer. 
The press should stand in the sunshine, or within the influence of 4a fire, 
for nothing is so destructive to the beauty of the Specimens as a long 
continued dampness. Shrubs and many of the harder perennial plants 
will lie much neater in the Herbarium, if the bark of the principal 
Stem be slit up with the point of a sharp knife, so as to allow the inner 
woody part to be extracted. 

When the specimen is perfectly dry, the usual method is to fasten it 
down with glue, or paste, or gum? water, on the right hand inner page 
of a sheet of large strong writing paper. It requires some dexterity to 
glue the plant neatly down, so that none of the gum or paste may appear 
to defile the paper. Press it gently again for a day or two, with a half 
sheet of blossom paper between the folds of the writing paper. When 
it is quite dry, write upon the left hand inner page of the paper, the 


* (A very cautious sprinkling with water, especially in a hot and dry state of the at- 
mosphere, will tend to preserve their freshness. Plants may likewise occasionally be 
revived by stimulants ; as igniting the end of the stem, or saturating it in hot water, and 
after either process plunging it in cold. E.) 

+ (Adhesive materials are not only unnecessary, but detrimental, as encouraging 
hoxious insects ; neither are specimens fastened down, conveniently accessible for eXa~ 
mination. E.) 
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name of the plant; the specific character ; the place where, and the time 
when it was found; and any other remarks you think proper. Upon 
the back of the same page, near the fold of the paper, write the name 
of the plant, and then place it in your cabinet. A small quantity of 
finely powdered arsenic, or corrosive sublimate, is frequently mixed with 
the paste or gum-water, to prevent the devastations of insects; but the 
seeds of Staves-acre finely powdered, will answer the same purpose, 
without being liable to corrode or to change the colour of the more deli- 
cate plants.* A little Alum added to the paste makes it keep longer, and 
a little very coarse brown Sugar dissolved in the gum-water renders it 
less brittle when dry. Some Botanists put the dried plants into the 
sheets of writing-paper without fastening them down at all, which I 
think much the most useful way: others only fasten them by means of 
small slips of paper, pasted across the stem or branches, and others again 
sew them to the paper with a needle and fine thread. 

Another more expeditious method is to take the plants out of the 
press, after the first or second day; let them remain upon the paste- 
board ; cover them with five or six leaves of blossom paper, and iron 
them ‘with a hot smoothing iron, until they are perfectly dry. If the 
iron be too hot it will change the colours; but some people, taught by 
long practice, succeed very happily. This is quite the best method to 
treat the different species of Orchis and other slimy mucilaginous plants. 

I am indebted to-T. VeLuey, Esq. for the following improved method 

of drying plants, which, being the result of much experience, cannot 
but prove acceptable to the practical Botanist :— 
« [ place the plant, when fresh, between several sheets of blot- 
ting-paper, and iron it with a large smooth heater, pretty strongly 
warmed, till all the moisture is dissipated.—The flowers and fructifica- 
tion I fix down with gum, upon the paper on which they are to remain, 
and iron them in that state, by which means they become almost incor- 
porated into the paper in their proper forms. Many colours I have been 
able to fix, which frequently forsook the flowers during the gradual and 
tedious process of sand-heats, and other methods which I had before 
tried. 


* (Sir J. E. Smith observes that the maggots of Ptinus Fur, and some other of the 
smaller Coleoptera, are always insinuating themselves into collections of dried plants. 
The acrid and bitter plants, the genera of Euphorbia, Gentiana, Salix, Ribes, Prunus, 
the classes Syngenesia and Tetradynamia, are peculiarly obnoxious to their attacks. To 
prevent such depredations, the Doctor washes his specimens with a solution of corrosive 
sublimate of mercury in spirits of wine, applied, with a camel hair pencil, as lightly as 
possible. ‘The best proportion is about two drachms to a pint, to which may be added 
a little camphor. Vid, a Letter addressed to Mr. Pek in the Annals of Botany, 
*v. 2, p, 194, E.) 
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«¢ Some plants require a more moderate heat than others: experience 
must determine this: and herein consists the nicety of the experiment. 
The forms and colours seem to remain more perfect by this mode than 
by any other I have been able to try.”—If the mucilaginous and succu- 
lent plants do not succeed so well with respect to their colour, under the 
hot smoothing iron, I have always found that they failed full as much, 
or more, when preserved by other means. The colours of the blossoms 
in the class Didynamia, I could never fix by a sand-heat. Several of 
these, as well as of the rough-leaved plants, I have preserved tolerably 
well by ironing. 

«« Tt is necessary to observe, that in compound flowers, or in those of a 
solid and more stubborn form, as the Centaurea, &c. some little art must 
be employed in cutting away the under part, by which means the profile 
and form of the flowers will be more distinctly exhibited, provided they 
are to be pasted down.” «« After all, it must be remembered, that a 
plant, when preserved in a most perfect state, is a kind of Hygrometer, 
and if exposed for any time to a moist atmosphere, or laid up in a situa- 
tion which is not perfectly dry, will imbibe a degree of humidity that 
must soon prove injurious to the beauty of the specimen.” 

Major Velley sent me some plants dried by these means, which are the 
most beautiful specimens I have seen. The facility of drying plants by 
ironing must render this method particularly acceptable to the travelling 
Botanist. P 

In addition to the methods of preparing a Hortus-siccus already 
pointed out, I am desired by my friend Mr, Whately, Surgeon, in Lon- 
don, to insert the following account of a method which he has used with 
the greatest advantage ; and such of my readers as observe his rules, and 
execute them with adroitness, will find their attentions well rewarded. 


An approved Method of Preparing Plants for an 
Herbarium. 


« PreviousLy to the drying of plants by this plan, it will be neces- 
sary to procure the following apparatus : 

1. “ A strong oak box of the size and shape of those used for the 
packing up of tin plates. 

2. « A quantity of fine dry and searced sand of any kind, sufficient to 
fill the box. 

3. “ A considerable number of pieces of pliant paper, from one to 
four inches square. 

4, “ Some small flat leaden weights, and a few small bound books. 

« The specimen of any plant intended for the Herbarium, should he 
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carefully collected when dry and in the height of its flowering, with the 
different parts as perfect as possible, and in the smaller plants the roots 
should be taken up. It should then be brought home in a tin box well 
closed from the air.—The plant should be cleared from the decayed 
leaves and dirt, and afterwards laid upon the inside of one of the leaves 
of a sheet of common cap paper. The upper leaves and flowers should 
then be covered in an expanded state by *pieces of the prepared paper, 
which may be placed in any irregular way, and kept down by the fingers 
till these parts of the plant are entirely covered by them: and after that, 
let one or two of the leaden weights be placed upon the papers. The 
parts of the plant below should then be covered with the pieces of paper, 
and likewise with the weights, and thus the whole plant should be laid 
in its proper expanded form by the same method. The weights should 
then be carefully removed, and the other leaf of the sheet of paper 
applied to its opposite one, having the loose pieces of paper and plant 
between them. After which, one or two of the books should be placed 
on the outside of the paper, and remain there till as many other plants 
as are intended to be preserved, have been prepared in like manner.t A 
layer of sand an inch deep should then be put into the box, and after- 
wards one of the plants, with the books placed upon it, which last 
should be removed after a sufficient quantity of sand is put upon the 
paper, to prevent the plant from varying its form. All the other plants 
may then be put into the box in the same manner, with a layer of sand 
about an inch thick between each, when the sand should be gently 
pressed down by the foot, and the degree of pressure, in some measure, 
regulated by the kind of plants in the box. If they are stiff and firm, 
as the Holly or Furze, much pressure is required. If tender and succu- 
lent a lesser degree is better, for fear of extravasating the juices, which 
would injure the colour of the plant ; but particular care should be taken 
to make a sufficient degree of | pressure upon the expanded blossoms of 
plants, that they may not shrivel in drying. The box should then be 
carefully placed before a fire, with one side a little raised or occasionally 
flat, as may be most convenient, alternately changing the sides of the — 
box to the fire, twice or thrice a day; or, when convenient, it may be 
put into an oven in a gentle heat. In two or three days the plants will 
be perfectly dry. The sand should then be taken out with a common 


* As the beauty of the Specimen depends very much upon this part of the process, 
each large petal ought to be laid flat separately with a piece of paper, and the utmost 
care taken that every part of the plant be laid down without folds, which may be done, 
in general, in a short time. 

+ Those of the Genus Potamogeton, and others of the same kind, ought to be put into 


the sand without loss of time, and. well pressed, otherwise they are apt to dry too fast and 
shrivel. 
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plate, and put into a spare box, and the plants carefully taken out also, 
and removed to a sheet of writing paper. 

«This method of preserving plants is, from much experience, found 
preferable to any other, and has every advantage attending it that can 
be wished ; it dries most of them of an exceedingly fine natural and 
durable colour, as well in the flowers as leaves, It will be found upon 
trial, that a different degree of heat is suitable to different plants, the 
exact knowledge of which will be easily acquired by a little experience, 
and that some will dry much better than others. I have always found 
the fewer plants there were in the sand at a time, and the quicker the 
heat, the better the colours were. Those plants that have coloured 
flowers should be placed uppermost, otherwise their colours will be’ 
injured by the slow dissipation of the moisture from the others. 

« Plants are most fit for future examination when preserved loose 
within the paper, and if they are kept in a very dry room and unexposed 
to the air, they will preserve their beauty a great number of years; but 
it will be necessary to inspect them once a year, to destroy any of the 
small insects that may breed among them, and this will be fully sufficient 
for their preservation.” 

By whatever method the plants are dried, the precautions mentioned 
in the last paragraph of Mr. Whately’s account, are indispensable to 
their preservation. They may be most conveniently kept in a Cabinet 
made for the purpose, with the drawers open in front, excepting only a 
shallow ledge at the bottom of each ; placing the species of each Genus 
together, and keeping each Class separate. 

In the Class Cryptogamia, a different management may be adopted 
with advantage, except in the Fixices (or Ferns) and these may be. 
dried and disposed as the plants of the other Classes; but the Muscr 
(Mosses,) which constitute the second order of the Cryptogamia Class, 
being very numerous, and mostly very minute, may be kept i in “papers 
folded to the octavo size. It is sufficient to place them in the papers, 
and to give them a moderate pressure for a short time. They dry 
readily and are not apt to spoil. 

The preservation of the ALG#, or third Order of this Class, requires 
some further directions. 

The LicuEns require no care in drying; they should not even be 
pressed, or put.into papers, but placed in shallow close drawers divided. 
into small partitions. 

The ConrERv#, and the finer leaved Fucr, cannot be advantageously 
laid down in the common way, but should be floated in a large shallow 
dish of water, so as to separate and expand their delicate branches. A 
stiff piece of writing paper may then be made.to slide under them, and 
with a little address, the paper may be drawn out of the water so as to 
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bring out the plant upon it, in its beautiful and expanded state. If the 
whole be then dried between blotting papers, under a gentle pressure, 
the plants will, in general, adhere to ‘the writing paper so as to preserve 
their form. The Sea weeds must all be doakad in large quantities of 
fresh water, so as to extract the salt before they are laid down to dry. 
If the collector has not time to examine and lay them down while at the 
sea side, nothing more should be done to them, than allowing them to 
dry moderately in the open air, and tying them up loosely in strong 
brown paper. They may thus be carried without injury to any distance ; 
and when macerated in fresh water, will expand as fully as before, so as 
to admit of their being examined and preserved at leisure. 

The Funer (Fungusses) may be preserved tolerably well by the method 
described in the second volume of the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, at page 263, to which I might refer the reader ; but as a longer 
continued attention to the subject has given rise to some little improve- 
ment of the method, since that ‘v polar was communicated, I subjoin the 
following directions : 

Take two ounces of vitriol of copper eid to powder; ‘pour upon 
it about a tea-cup of cold water, stir them with a piece of stick, or a 
quill, for about a minute, then pour off the water and throw it away. 

On the remaining vitriol pour a pint of boiling water, and when the 
whole is dissolved and grown cool, add to it half.a pint of rectified 
Spirit of Wine. Filtre it through paper; keep it in a bottle closely 
corked, and call it the Pickle. 

To eight pints of pure spring water, add a pint and a half of rectified 
Spirit of Wine. Keep this in corked bottles, and call it the stronger 
liquor. 

To eight pints more water, add one pint of Spirit of Wine, and call 
it the weaker liquor. 

Be provided with a number of wide-mouthed glass jars, of various 
sizes, capable of holding from two ounces to two pints: all very well 
fitted with corks. 

Whatever Fungus, whether Agaric, or Paplstis &c. you wish to pre~ 
serve, should be suffered to lie upon your table as long as it can be trusted 
without danger of its decaying, so as to allow some part of its moisture 
to evaporate ; the thick and fleshy plants should lie the longest, but the 
deliquescent ones, and those which are very thin and delicate, should be 
put into pickle almost immediately after they are gathered. 

Pour some of the Pickle into a spare jar, and into this immerge 
the Specimens to be preserved. They should remain in the pickle 
from three hours to three days, according to their bulk and fleshiness. 
Then remove each one into the jar in which it is to be kept, suiting 
the size of the jars to the size of the Specimens. If they are of the 
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large, juicy, and fleshy kind, fill up the jar with the stronger liquor, but 
the weaker will suffice for the smaller and thinner plants. Whichever 
liquor be used, the jar must be quite filled with it, and immediately 
corked very tight. Cover the cork and the top of the jar with Venice 
Turpentine, by means of a painter’s brush. In three or four days the 
turpentine will become nearly dry, and then tie a piece of wetted blad- 
der very tight over the top of the jar. These precautions are necessary © 
to prevent the access of air, and the evaporation of the liquor; because, 
if either of these happen, the specimens will soon be spoiled. The 
Boleti are in general more difficult to preserve than the Agarics, and such 
of either as abound with a milky juice, are apt to destroy the trans- 
parency of the liquor, which must then be changed. Mosses and Lichens 
may be preserved in great perfection, by this method of pickling.* 


* (Fungi may also be preserved according to a method practised by M. Le Cette, of 
drying them in an oven or stove of moderate heat, when covered with pure and finely 
sifted sand, Thus may the texture, form, and, in some degree, even the colour of most 
mushrooms be rendered permanent. This discovery was made accidentally, and com- 
municated to the ‘¢ Decade Philosophique”’ by a naturalist who found mushrooms 
buried under loose sands, keeping their form ; and who has since perpetuated a collection 
of them by this mean. They likewise afford elegant subjects for modelling in wax; a 
material in which the delicacy of their structure and beautiful tints have been most suc- 
cessfully represented by Botanists of the present age ; nor would such occupation prove 
less interesting or attractive than other ingenious arts which engage the plastic hands 
of the British fair. E.) 
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BOTANICAL TERMS.* 


Tux following alphabetical list of the Terms employed by Linneus, 
as well as those used in this work, and by other modern Authors, 
will be extremely useful to the learner ; as he will thus be enabled to 
understand whatever botanical books he may wish to consult. 

The ladies too, who, notwithstanding the obstacles attendant upon a 
dead language, often have recourse to Linneus in the original Latin, 
will find their researches facilitated by it. 

(Various leading facts connected with the Physiology of Vegetables will 
now be found incorporated under the several subjects they may 

_ tend to illustrate. : . 

« Botany is not solely the art of bestowing hard names, and so a mere 
exercise of the memory, but a study of facts and observations, worthy 
of every rational inquirer into the Economy of Nature.” Brit. Bot. 


“¢ Mark, too, the sap, that ’ere its process ends, 

In course alternate rises or descends ; 

In active virtue, how its liquid power 

Creates the wood, the leaf, the fruit, the flower.”’ E.) 


ABBREVIA’TUS, see Short. 

Axorti'vr (flosculi) abortive. See Barren. 

Asrupr (abruptus) when a winged leaf ends abruptly: i: e. without a 
tendril or a little leaf. Pl. 8. fig. 53. 

(ApRupriy (determinate ramosus), branched: when each branch, after 

terminating in flowers, sends out numerous shoots from near its 

extremity. Sm. Gram, E.) 

Acau!xis, stem-less. 


* N.B. The plants referred to in this Dictionary, for the sake of illustrating the different 
TERMS, are, for the most part, natives of this island, and are quoted by their most com- 
mon English names, because the reader who recollects them will immediately, and with- 
out further trouble, be able to form the right idea which the term is intended to convey 5 
and as these names are inserted in the Index, he may easily tum to them. ‘The instances 
taken from exotic plants, are chiefly such as are cultivated in almost every garden, and 
are introduced only when an English plant was wanting to which the term could be pro- 
perly applied, or when it was thought that the exotic was more commonly known, and 
more easily attainable than the native. — pias 
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(AccuMBENT, (accumbens) when the back of one of the cotyledons is 
applied to the curved radicle. E.) 

Acrro’sus, chaffy: (which see; as applied to leaves. E.) 

Acicuxa!Rris, needle-shaped. : 

ACINACIFOR’Mts, scymetar-shaped. 

A’cINI, granulations. 

Acorn, the seed of the Oak. 

AcoryLe'ponEs, seeds without lobes, and of course when they vegetate, - 
they produce no seminal leaves. _ (This term has been applied to the 
various tribes of the Cryptogamia; though, in some instances, with 
what degree of correctness, appears rather doubtful. E.) 

AcuzEa'tus, prickly. 

Acu!LEI, prickles, 

Acumina'tum, (fol.) tapering to a point. 

AcureE, (acutus) tapering gradually to a slender, but not a prickly or a 
thorny termination, as the leaves of Jasmine, or the segments of 
the cup of the Primrose. See pl. 3.f. 105 or pl. 7. f. 40. 

Acvu’tus, acute. 

Apna'Tus, connected. / ' 

ADPREs'sUs, contiguous, pressed. to, or laid to, (as certain leaves to their 
stem. E.) 

ApscEN'DENS, ascending. 

fEqua'Lis, equal. 

(ZEsTIVATIO, estivation, or flower-budding: the way in which the 
divisions of a blossom are folded in the bud; or valvular, meeting 
side by side. E.) | 

AGGREGATE (aggregatus) when a number of little flowers or florets, are 
so disposed as to form one compound flower: all of them either in- 
closed within one common calyx, or situated upon one common re~ 
ceptacle ; so that none of them can be taken away without destroy-~ 
ing the uniformity of the whole. Thus, the flowers of Thrift, 
Parsley, Teasel, Scabious, Daisy, are aggregate ; several small 
flowers or florets combining to form one large flower. 

Arr-3AG, (folliculus) a distended bladder-like seed-vessel, opening on 
one side, as in Periwinkle, or Bladder-Senna. It is also used to 
signify other kinds of distended air-vessels. 

A'L&, wings. . 

Aua'TUs, winged seed, stem, or leaf-stalk. 

(Auzu'mEN, the white, a substance more or less hard, composing the 
larger portion of some seeds, and intended to nourish the embryo 
until the root be produced. E.) . 

ALBuR'NUM, a soft white substance, found in trees, between the inner 
bark and the wood. In this state, dealers in timber call it the sap. 

Aue, the name of the fifth Order of the Class Cryptogamia. 

ALTERNATE (alternus) branches, or leaves, or flowers, springing out 
regularly one above another, as the leaves of Borage, or Chequered 
Daffodil. Pl. 9. f. 3. (d. d.d.d.d.) Pl. 8. f. 54. hrs 

ALVEOLA’TUM, see Favosum. 

AMEN'TuM, a catkin. 

AmPLEXxicau'LI1s, embracing the stem. 


° 
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(Amput’zA, a bladder, defined by Mr. Thomson as a small membrana- 
ceous bag attached to the roots and immersed leaves of some aquatic 
plants, rendering them buoyant; on which account he places it 
among the Props. It is generally globular, but in Hooded Mil- 
foil, it is pear-shaped. It contains a watery fluid, and a small bub« 
ble of air. E.) . 

An’cups, two-edged. | 

Awnproey'Na (planta) bearing some flowers with stamens only and some 
with pistils only, on the same root, without any mixture of such as 
are hermaphrodite. Of this we have examples in the Melon and 
Cucumber. 

(Anatocarr't, a division of Fungi, according to Persoon, including such 
as bear their seeds internally. E.) 

.ANGIOSPER'MIA, seeds in a capsule, as in the second Order of the Class 
Didynamia. : 

ANGULAR (angulatus) stem, &c. having edges or corners; opposed to 
cylindrical. A stem or stalk may have one, two, three, four, or 

-. more angles or corners. The White Archangel has four. 

ANGULAR CAPSULE, as in Flower de Luce or Flag, . 

ANGUSTIFO'LIUS, narrow-leaved. a 

ANNUAL, (annuus) living only one year ; as the Larkspur. 

(ANNULA'T, annulated; descriptive of the capsules of certain Ferns, 
which are encircled with an elastic transverse ring. E.) 

An'NULUS, ring, (attached to certain Fungi. E.) 

An’Nuus, annual. . 

ANOMALOUS, (anomalus) irregular, subject to no certain order. 

ANTHER or Tip (anthera) a part of a stamen fixed upon the filament, 

. . and containing the Pollen. (It is membranous and bursting length 
wise, sometimes opening by terminal pores, rarely by a lid or 
valve. E.) In Dog's Moko it hath one cell; in Hellebore two; 
in Orchis three ; in Fritillary four; see stamen. Pl. 3. f.2. (c. ¢. 
c. ¢. ¢. c.) f. 5. (b. b. b. b, 6. 6.) £. 6. (h.) 

An'THERA, an anther. 

ApeE'raus, without a petal. 

A’pEx, the point, end, or termination of a leaf, &c. 

Apuyt'tus, leafless. 

APOPHY’sIS, excrescence. 

(Aporue'cium, see Receptaculum. E.) : | 

APPENDAGES, (fulcra) see Props. : 

APPENDICULA'tUS, appended, mostly applied to express an additional 
small leaf. 

APPROACHING, see Converging. . 

APppPROXIMA'TUs, near to, or neur together. 

ARACHNOIDE'Us, cobwebbed. 

ARBORES'CENS, arborescent, gradually becoming firm and woody. 

ARBO'REUS, tree-like ; having a permanent woody stem. 

ARcvuA'tus, bowed. 

_ARIL/LUs, a seed-coat, (or tunic, E.) 

ARIs'TA, an awn. . 

ARISTA'TUs, awned, 

“D2 
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“Arm (brachium) see Measure. 

ARMA, weapons of defence. 

ARROW-SHAPED (sagittatus) Lear, shaped mes the head af an arrow, 
as the leaves of Sorrel ; Small or Great Bindweed. P1. 7. f. 13. 

ANTHERS, as in the Crocus. Elder. 

STIPUL, as in the Pea. 

ARTICULA'TUs, jointed: (asa stem, or root: also a petiole consisting of 
more than one piece, united by a thicker intermediate portion: 
common in compound leaves, and in the Grasses. E.) 

Arti'cuLus, a joint. 

AscEN’pENs, or Adscendens, apoalltiiniy 

ASCENDING, (ascendens) growing first horizontally, and then bowed 
upwards, without support. It is applicable either to Leaves, to 
Stalks, to Stems, as in spiked Speedwell, or to Stamens, as in all the 
Speedwells. See the Stamens next below (a) in pl. 1.f. 8. 

(Ascrp'tum, a pitcher ; a term of Willdenow, signifying a hollow folia- 
ceous appendage resembling a small pitcher ; of rare occurrence ; 
sometimes including great numbers of insects, as flies, ants, &c. 
apparently drowned in the sweetish liquor it contains. E.) 

As'PER, rough. 

AsPERIFO'LIA, rough-leaved. 

Assur’GENS, rising. 

ATTENUA'TUs, growing slender. 

Ave'rus, calyx, when the calyx has the addition of another smaller calyx. 

AvuRIcuLa’tUs, ear-shaped: also having an appendage. 

AveE'nts, without veins. 

AwWUL-sHAPED (subulatus) slender, and becoming finer towards the end, 
like an awl. PL 7.f. 8. Pl. 5. f.15. (a) as the leaves of Rock 
_ Stone-crop. 

— FriameEnt, as in Borage, Crocus, Doffodil, Fr oihars: 

— SeExps, asin Shepherd's Needle. 

(Awn (arista) the slender sharp appendage or bristle, in some instances 
spiral and sensibly hygrometrical, growing to the valves of corn or 
grass, and frequently called a beard. It seems to operate as one of 
the various modes for the dispersion of seeds. It is remarkable in 
Oats and Barley. Also used to signify a sharp point terminating 
a leaf; &c. Pl. 2.f. 21, (6. 6.) f. 23. (6. 6.) Es) 

AWNED (aristatus) having an awn. 

AWNLESS (muticus) without awns. 

AXILLARY (axillaris) at the base or bosom of the leaves, or branches, on 
the upper and inner side. 

Bac'ca, a berry. 

Baccir’ERvs, bearing berries. 

(BaciLLuM ; see Pedicle. E. ) 

Barsa'tus, bearded. 

Bark (cortex) the universal covering of the stems, roots, and. branches 
of vegetables. It is generally spoken of as inner and outer. (That 
the blossom is an expansion of the wmner, and the calyx a continua- 
tion of the outer bark, was a favourite theory of Linneus, but 
later discoveries have exploded this doctrine. E.) 
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(The Bark (more strictly speakmg, according to vegetable physiolo- 
gists,) formed of reticulated woody fibres, consists of one or more 
layers beneath the Cellular Integument ; the number frequently 
demonstrating the age of a tree, one being added annually. The 
innermost is denominated the liber, and in that the principal func- 
tions are carried on, until it in regular process becomes an outer 
crust. The virtues of many plants reside in the Bark. E.) 

BaRREN, masculi; (abortivi) FLowERs or FLorets, such as produce 
no perfect seeds. The barren flowers are generally such as have 
Stamens, but no Pistils; these are also called male flowers. Flowers 
which have only Pistils, are sometimes barren, owing to the 
absence of other flowers which bear Stamens. In the Umbel- 
liferous flowers (Class V. Order II.) it is not uncommon to have 
several of the florets barren, though they are furnished both with 
Stamens and Pistils ; perhaps from some imperfection in the Pistils ; 
but this is not clearly ascertained. Pl. 1. f. 21. a. 22. a. 23. 

Bask (axilla). | 

——- of the Leaves or Brancues. Flowers or fruit-stalks are often 
said to grow at the base of the leaves or the branches; that is, . 
when they are placed at the bottom of a leaf, or branch, and on the 
inner side, where it joins to the stem. In position Axillary. PI. 
9. f. 5. (m.) the fruit-stalks of Common Pimpernel ; the Great Peri- 
winkle, and the Flowers of Common Calamint, are examples. 

BATTLEDORE-SHAPED (spatulatum.) See pl. 8. f. 64. 

BEADED (granulatus) consisting of many little knobs connected by small 
strings. As the root of White Saxifrage. 

Beak, or Bill (rostrum) a long projecting appendage to some seeds, or 
seed-vessels, like the beak of a bird ; remarkable in the Geranium. 
See pl. 5. f. 15. 

BEARDED (barbatus) beset with straight parallel hairs. 

BELL-SHAPED (campanulatus) the idea this term is intended to convey 
cannot well be mistaken ; examples of it occur in the Cup of the 
Cherry ; in the Blossoms of Convolvulus or Lily of the Valley ; 
and in the Nectary of the Wild Daffodil. PI. 5. f. 1. (a) Pl. 4. f. 
2.3. 4. 5. 

BENEATH (anferus) a Bossom is said to be beneath, when it includes 
the Germen, and is attached to the part immediately below it, as 
the blossom of Sage; Borage; Convolvulus ; Polyanthus. 

a GERMEN is said to be beneath when it is placed below the 

_ attachment of the blossom, and therefore not included within it ; 
as in Honey-suckle ; Currant ; Hanthorn. 

(Benr (cernuus) Frurt-sraLk ; so much bent that the flower faces the 
earth, and so stiff that it cannot be straightened without breaking : 
as in Crown Imperial. E.) 

Brent INWARDs (inflexus) as the leaves, pl. 9. f. 5 (a. a.) 

Berry (bacca) a pulpy seed-vessel without .valves; in which the seeds 

_ are naked, as in the Gooseberry or Elderberry. Pl. 5. £..19. 

Brcapsua/ris, having two Capsules. 

Bicor’nis, two-horned, (bicornate, as certain anthers, &c. are said to 
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BIENNIAL (biennis) plants or roots ; are those which continue alive two 
years: (asthe Spear Thistle. EB.) MLO! | 

Brra/R1us, pointing from opposite sides. Ry AMOR SC eae 

Br'Fipus, cleft or cloven into two. » Yo bh gyn le eons 

B1'FLorus, two-flowered. . | CTE 

BigEem’mnum, twin-fork. 

Bisvu'Gum, in two pairs. 

Binasia’rA, two-lipped, (blossom: ) 

Br1.0'sum, two-lobed, (leaf. 

Briocua‘Re; two-celled, (seed-vessel. ) 

Brna’tvs, in pairs. 

Biparti'rum, deeply divided into two parts. 

Birinna’rum, doubly winged, (leaf.) ! 

Birp-FooreD (pedatus) bearing some resoenblanibe to the feet of a land~ 
fowl; as the leaves of Passion Flower, or the caper gs of Bird’s-« 
Soot T’ refoil. Pl. '7. f. 49. 

BrrEerna’'rus, doubly three-fold. 

BrirvEn (premorsus) not tapering to a point, or ending in any ever 
regular form, but appearing as if bitten off; as in the root of Devil’s- 
bit ; and the petals of Common Mallows, and Marsh-Mallows. Fi, 
Ther Bs 

Bruu (rostrum) a long awl-shaped substance attached toa seed, resem- 
bling the bill of a Woodcock ; as in SREPNENS's Needle ; or eeren's Se 
ball. PY. 5. £46.) 

BIvALVE, two-valved (seed-vessel. ) 

BuLAppERS (vesicule) a kind of Air-~bags found on some species of Fucus. 
(vid. Ampulla. E.) 

BLADDER-sHaPED (inflatus) inflated or distended like a blown bladder ; 
as in the cup of Bladder Campion, and the blossom of Figwort. 

BuisTERED (bullatus) when the surface of the leaf rises high above the 
veins, so as to appear like blister. 

(Biossom (corolla) the inner integument of a flower. It may consist 
of one or more Petals; and also not unfrequently of a Nectary. 
Its function is conjectured to resemble that of the leaves, only 
applicable to the delicate internal organs which it enfolds. Abound- 
ing in air-vessels, it has been considered the lungs of the stamens 
and pistils; and Sir J. E. Smith concludes that the petals, with 
the influence of light, must be of primary importance to the 
secretion of the pollen, the honey, and volatile perfume. The 
doctrine that it originates from the liber or inner bark, as the 
calyx from the outer, is now exploded. Pl. 4. E.) It is sometimes 
difficult to decide, whether we should call this protecting cover 
to the Stamens and Pistils, a blossom or a calyx. In most instances 
the former is coloured, and the latter green ; but that is not always 
the case, for there are green blossoms and coloured cups; but Lin- 
neus remarks, that the blossom has its Petals, or its Segments 
placed alternately with the Stamens, whilst the leaves or segments 
of the cup stand opposite to them. If this rule be’adopted, the 
blossom or Corolla of the Tulip, and several other bulbous rooted 
plants, must be considered asa Cup or Calyx. 
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Buunt (obtusus) opposed to acute, as the leaves of Spiked Speedwell ; 
the cup of Convolvulus ; and the capsule of Yellow Rattle. See the 
leaf, pl. 7. f. 39. fe 

Boar-suarep (navicularis) like a little keel-bottomed boat ; as are the 
valves of the seed-vessels of Woad and Mithridate. Pl. 5. f. 13. 
and the keel or lower petal of many of the butterfly-shaped blos 
soms. | 

Borper (lamina) the upper spreading part of a blossom of one petal ; 

asin Primrose and Auricula. It is sometimes used to signify the 
thin membranous part of a seed, or seed-vessel. Pl. 4. f. 1. (0. 6.) 

BorDERED (marginatus) having a border. 

Bowen (arcuatus) bent like a bow. 

inwards (incurvatus.) | 

Bracut'tus, see Cross Pairs, (and Four-ranked. E.) 

Bra/cHIUM, an arm, see measure. 

Brac’rxa, floral leaf, (generally ; and by recent Botanists applied to the 
Involucellum and Involucrum, improperly deemed the calyx of an 
umbel. E.) 

BRANCHED (ramosus) having lateral divisions. 

(Brancu-LeaF ; (folium rameum) described as such only when it differs 
from the leaves on the main stem of the same plant: as in Purple 
Cow-wheat. Thoms. Lect. E.) 

BriIsTLEs (sete) strong, stiff, cylindrical hairs. : 

BRISTLE-SHAPED (setaceus) slender, and nearly cylindrical, of the size 

_ of a bristle, as the straw of the Least Bullrush : the leaves and sti« 

_-pule of Asparagus. 

BROAD-TOPPED-SPIKE, see Corymbus. 

(Bup (gemma) a protuberance upon the stem or branches, originating 

' from the alburnum, generally scaly, and in those of trees more or 

_ less gummy or resinous, to assist in protecting the tender parts 
from cold. It contains the rudiments of the leaves, or flowers, of 
both, which are to be expanded the following year, and may be con< 
sidered as their hybernaculum. The buds of herbaceous plants, 
are radical. Bulbs are the buds of a certain tribe of herbs, their 
scales being no other than subterraneous leaves, as in Lilium. Sm. 
Gram. E.) 

(Buxs (bulbus) may be considered as a Bud placed upon the root, or 
subterraneous. It contains the rudiments, or embryo, of a future 
plant, continuing rather than re-producing, and liable to the here- 
ditary imperfections of the parent. Bulbs are sometimes found 
upon the stem, as in some species of Garlic ; or branches, and even 
mingled with the flowers occasionally. E.) 

(Buxs'osa, (radix) a Bulbous Root. E.) 

Buxxzovs Roor (bulbosus) is either 

Soin, as in the Tulip. Pl. 11. f. 3. 

Scaty, asin the Lily. Pl. 11. f. 4. or 

LAMELLATED or CoaTED, as inthe Onion, Pl. 11. f. 2. 
aes - . JOINTED, as in Adoxa and Lathreea. 

Boerne or Grsnovs, (gibbus) swollen out, not regularly, but on some 
one or more sides, as the under part of the blossom of the Foxglove, 
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the blossom of the Honeysuckle, the Calyx of Turnip, Cabbage, and 
Wall-flower. Pl. 4. f. 12. (6.) y ty ; 

Buwa’ruM, blistered (leaf. Bh: | . 

Buncu (racemus) a fruit-stalk furnished with short lateral branches, 
The Grape, Currant, and Barberry are instances. P. 6. £8. 

Bune (fasciculus) when several flowers stand on their respective 
fruit-stalks, which grow nearly from the same point, and rise to 
the same height ; as in Sweet William. M- 

BuNDLED (fasciculatus) Leaves, when they arise nearly from the same 
point, and are crowded together; as in the Larch. Pl. 9. f. 3. 

es Roors ; a sort of tuberous roots in which the knobs are con- 
nected without the intervention of threads, as in the Peony. 

BurrERFLY-suAPED (papilionaceus) from an imaginary resemblance 
that some blossoms bear to that insect. The Pea and the Broom 
furnish examples. See the Introduction to the Class Diadelphia ; 
and also pl. 4. f. 13. 14.15. 16. 17. he: 

Capv’cus, caducous, shedding (as a calyx falling off at the first opening 
of the flower, as in Poppy. E.) 

Cmsrito'sus, matted togetlier. 

Caicara’tTus, having a spur. 

Caui/cuuus, the seed-coat cover. 

CatycuLa'tus, a double Calyx. 

-CALYP’TRA, a veil. 

(Ca’Lyx, or EMPALEMENT, constitutes the outer integument, and often 
protects the more tender parts of the flower, but resembles the leaves 
in texture and colour. Sir J. E. Smith conjectures that the calyx 
may also contribute to the growth and strength, of the stalk which 
supports it, as the leaves do to that portion of branch below them. 
E.) It is either 

a Cup, (perianthium) as in the Primrose; pl. 3. f.10. 

——-— an InNvoLucrum (involucrum) as in Carrot ; pl. 6. f. 9. (c. ¢-) 

——— a Carkin (amentum) asin Hazel; pl. 1.f. 12. 

a Vert (calyptra) asin several Mosses ; pl. 1. f. D. (a) 
a Husk (gluma) asin Oais.; pl. 2. f. 21.(a, a.) f. 1. (a. a.) 

——— a Suxatu (spatha) as in Narcissus ; pl. 3. f.9. (a. a.) or 

———-— a Cunratn (volva) as in several Fungi. Pl. 1. f. H. (¢.). See 
those terms. 

CAMPANULA’TUs, bell-shaped. 

CaNnALicuLa'rum, channeled (leaf) or leaf-stalk. 

CANCELLA'TUs, latticed. - 

Cari.ua’ris, hair-like, (or capillary. E.) 

Caprra’rus, growing in heads. 

Carrt’uLum, knob, or little head (of flowers.) 

Capre/ouus, see Cirrus and Tendril. 

CarsuLE (capsula) a dry hollow seed-vessel, (of one or more cells sepa~ 
rated by partitions, dissepimenta, and having a central column, 
columella. :.) It opens naturally in some determinate manner ; 
as at the side by a small hole in Orchis and Campanula ; horizont- 
ally in Pimpernel ; longways in Convolvulus ; at the bottom in 
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Arrowgrass ; ox at the top, as in most plants. 
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See pl. 5. f. 6. 9. 
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Cari'nA, keel... 

Cartina’tus, boat-shaped, or keeled. 

Carno'sum, fleshy (leaf.) __. 

CaRTILAGIN'EUM, gristly (leaf.) . 

Carkrin (amentum) is a composition of flowers and scales, on a long, 
slender, thread-shaped receptacle, the figure of the whole resem- 
bling acat’s tail. The Willow, the Hazel, and the Reedmace, are 
instances. - Pl. 6. f. 12. (Each scale is accompanied by one or 
more stamens, or pistils, rarely both. The pistil bearing catkin 

. only is permanent after flowering as it becomes the fruit. Sm. 

oy Oram. E.) é 

Cav’pA, a tail. 

Cavu’pEx, a stem, or trunk; particularly applied to a tree: (also to the 
body of a root, surmounted by the crown, or corona. E.) 

CauLEs'cEns, haying a stem. 

(CauLEs'cENT, root: running up into, and partaking the substance of 

_ the stem: asin Rape, Turnip, &c. E.) 

(CavuLtina’RE, folium. Stem-leaf. E.) 

Cau.i'nvus, belonging to a stem. 

Cav’LIs, a stem; aterm of more general signification than either scapus. 
or stipes ; which see; (by some authors it is called a stalk, as pro- 
perly applicable to herbaceous plants only. E.) 

Cavis, hollow. 

Cru (loculamentum) having cells (locularis) a vacuity in the capsule 
for lodging of the seed. Capsules have either one cell, asin Prim- 
rose ; two asin T'horn-apple ; three as in Lily ; four as in Spin- 
dle-tree ; five as in Rue; six as in Asarabacca, &c. Pl. 3.f, 4. 
When a capsule has several cells with a single seed in each, it is 
sometimes called cocea ; thus. a two-celled and a two-seeded Cap- 
sule is called Capsula dicocca; but its application seems limited to 
Capsules which have external protuberances corresponding with the 
internal cells, and these protuberances being so strongly marked, 
as to give the appearance of so many Capsules united together, ra- 
ther than one single Capsule. It also signifies the cavity in the 
Anthers which contains the Pollen. 

CENTRAL (flores flosculosi) FLorers; those which occupy the middle 
part of a compound flower ; as the yellow ones in the middle of a 
common Daisy; pl. 4. f. 24. (b.) and it likewise is used to signify 
the florets in the middle part of an Umbel. 

LEAF-sTALK is fixed not to the base, but to the middle part 
of a leafasin the garden Nasturtium, and Marsh Pennywort. Pl. 
9. f. 4. (a.) | 

Crr'nuus, bent, (fruit-stalk.) 

Cu4rF (palea) a thin membranous substance growing upon a common, 
receptacle to separate the florets from each other, as in J'easle ; 
Scabwus ; Willow ; Burdock. 

CuaFry (acerosus) Leaves; these are hard, dry, strap-shaped, per- 
manent, surrounded at the base by a kind of membranous. chaff- 
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like substance. The leaves of Fir, Yew, Pine, and Cedar are so 
called. Plate 9. f. 3. (e.) : } 

Cuarry Recepracie, Frower, or Husk (paleaceus) set with a sub< 
stance like chaff. : | 

CHANNELED (canaliculatus) Leaves, LEAF-sTALK, or FRUIT-STALK ; 
having a deep furrow or channel extending from the base to the 
end. | a 

CuHIvE, see Stamen. 

CicaTrisa'rus, scarred. : 

Cri14'tus, fringed (bordered with soft parallel hairs. E.) 

Crn’Gens, binding round. | 

Crrcuar (circularis) round and flat; nearly in the form of a circle, as 
are the leaves of Alder, or the petals of Strawberry and Haw 
Corma T E 1.7: £.'2. 

Crrcumcis'sa, cut round. 

CIRCUMFERENCE (circulus) the part of a circle most distant from the 
centre. Thus ina shilling or half crown, the inscription is round 
the circumference. It is used in Botany to express the florets that 
are farthest from the centre of a compound flower ; as the white 
ones which surround the yellow ones in the Daisy, or the florets 
in the outer part of an Umbel. Pl. 4. f. 24. (a. a. a. a.) 

Crrro'sum (folium) terminating in a tendril. 

Crr’Rvs, a tendril. 

Ciammy (viscosus) adhesive like bird-lime; as are the leaves of Alder ; 
or the stalks of Fraxinella ; and Gum Cistus. 

CLASPER, see Tendril. 

Crass Se see the Introduction. 

Crav’sus, closed. 

Cxava'rvs, club-shaped. 

Cuavic'uLA, the same as Cirrus. (Mr. Thomson considers there are two 
varieties of vegetable claws, or clavicule; viz. cirriformis, the 
cirral claw, resembling the branched tendril, excepting that each of 
the branches is terminated by a small fleshy knob; which spreading 
out in the shape of an oval disk, adheres strongly to a wall or other 
flat surface; and the radiciformis, the radicular claw, a small 
cylindrical body, resembling a radicle, which is protruded from the 
stem; asin Ivy. E.) 

CLaw (unguis) blossoms that are composed of several petals have fre- 
quently those petals so formed as to admit of two distinct definitions ; 
the claw and the limb. The claw is the lower part, or that next 
to the base ; thus if you take a Pink, a Campion, or a Wall-flower ; 
and draw out one of the petals, the lower and the slender part by 
which it was connected, and which was included within the calyx, 
is the part which is called the Claw. Pl. 4. f. 11. (a. a.) 

CLEFT, see Cloven. 

CLIMBING (scandens) a term applied to plants which take the advantage 
of some adjacent body to support and raise themselves; (and this 
effect may be produced either by adhesive fibres, as in Ivy 5 or by 
spiral tendrils, as in Bryony. E.) 

CLOATHING (pubes) every species of hairiness on the surface of plants. 


‘See Corton; ‘Hark; Woon; Bristres.’ In a more extéiided 
~ sense, it also includes viscid matter, glands, &c. Peer 
CxosE (conglomeratus) when a branching fruit-stalk bears its flowers 


closely compacted together, but without regularity. : 
CroveEN (fissus) divided half way down, as are the summits of Ground 
Tey: nd Jacob’s Ladder ; the petals of Campion ; and the leaves 
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ui. ANTHERS ; see pl: 1. f..3: (a. a. a. | ! ; 
CiLUB-SHAPED (clavatus) thinner at the base and thicker upwards, as is 
the long receptacle of Cuckoopint, and the fruit-stalk of African 
_ Marigold. | shy 
(CiusreR (thyrsus) a collection of flowers, a dense or close panicle, 
somewhat in an ovate form, as those of Lilac and Butterbur. E.) 
Coapuna'tvs, joined together at the base. 
Coarcra’rus, compact, (dense, as some panicles. E.) 
CoaTeEp (tunicatus) (or lamellatus. E.) root; composed of layers one 
over another, as in the Onion ; (or the thin membrane sometimes 
- investing a seed is also called a tunic. E.) 
CoBWEBBED (arachnoideus) covered with a substance resembling a cob- 
web; (thread-like productions extending from leaf to leaf; as par- 
ticularly exemplified in Cobweb Houseleek. E.) 
Coc'cum, see Cell. | 
Coc’cus, a name given to a Capsule when two or more are joined toge- 
ther. If two, di-coccus; if three, tri-coccus, &c. Mercurialis 
- (Dog’s Mercury) is an example of the di-coccus Capsule. 
CocHLEA’TuM (pod) convoluted like a snail-shell. 
Conora’Tus, coloured. : ce 
CoLouReED (coloratus) when a leaf or cup is any other colour than green ; 
_ as the floral leaves of Golden Saxifrage. 
Cotumn (columnella, or columella) the upright little pillar in the centre 
of some Capsules to which the seeds are fixed. 
CoLumNar (teres) differs from cylindrical by tapering upwards, like the 
shaft of a column ; and is thus applicable to stems, some leaves, &c. 
CoLUMNEL’LA, or CoLumEL'LA, a column. 
Co'ma, a comb. 
Comps (coma) a collection of flora]-leaves, terminating the flowering 
stem, as in Sage and Crown Imperial; it is remarkable also in 
~ Pine Apple. . 
CoMB-LIKE (pectinatum) a sort of winged leaf, the leafits of which re- 
semble the teeth of a comb. in 
Common Calyx (calyx communis) including several flowers ; see the 
introduction to the class Syngenesia. We have well known instances 
in Dandelion and all the Thistles. Pl. 4. f. 20. | 
— Recepracte (receptaculum commune) a seat for several flow- 
ers or florets included within one common Calyx; as is the case 
with most of the plants in the Class Syngenesia. Dandelion is an 
example. PI. 4. f. 23. (a.) 
Common I’rurtT-sTaxk, bearing several flowers. 
Commu'Nis (common. ) 
Compac’tus, firm. 
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Compact (coarctatus) growing close, and as it were pressed together. 
CompLe'rus, complete flowers, such as have both a cup and a blossom. 
Compuica'rus, doubled together. 135 
Compos'1T1 (compound.) 

Compounp FioweErs ; (compositi flores) consist of many florets or little 
flowers, upon one receptacle or seat, and included within one com- 
mon Calyx: as most of those in the Class Syngenesia ; a Thistle is 
a familiarexample. Pl. 4. f. 19. 24, 25. Sometimes, but with less 
propriety, the flowers which grow in Umbels are called compound, 
as those in the second order of the Class Pentandria ; of which the 
Carrot is a well-known instance, 

Compounp UmBeE. (umbella composita) when each umbel is subdivided 
into other little umbels or umbellules. Pl. 6. f. 9. 

Buncu, composed of several lesser bunches. | 

SPIKE, composed of several little spikes, spikets, or spikelets. 

—_—-———— CorymBvs, composed of several small corymbs. } 

Lzar, when each leaf-stalk supports more than one leaf ; or 

when one leaf is inserted into another, as in Wood Horsetail. 

Pl. 7..f.47.49. PL 8. f, 52.53. 54. 55.56. Pl. 9. f..3.(a.) See 

also Doubly Compound ;. Triply Compound. 

— Berry, when one large berry is composed of several small 

ones ; as, for instance, Raspberry. 

(Hairs (pili compositi) either feathery, (plumosus) a sim- 
ple hair with others laterally attached to it: or branched, (ramosus) 
lateral hairs given off from common stalks; or an erect stem, from 
whose summit smaller hairs diverge ; or star-like, (stellatus) com- 
posed of many diverging hairs springing from a small knob sunk in 

the cutis as a common centre ; as in Marsh-mallow. E.) 

COMPRESSED (Compressus) a term applied to a cylindrical substance more 
or less flatted. Thus suppose a straw to be the cylindrical sub- 
stance ; if this be pressed between the thumb and finger so as to 
flatten it, we should then say it was compressed. ‘The cup of Gilli- 
flower or Wallflower is compressed, and so is the blossom of the 
Rattle, and the pod of Ladies’-smock. 

- Lear, one that is thicker than it is broad. 

Concave (concavus) hollowed out like a bowl ; as are the petals of the 
Cherry or the Hawthorn ; the leaves of Broad-leaved Plantain : 
or hollowed, in a more general sense, as the valves of the grasses. 

ConcePprac'uLuUM, see Air-bag. 

Conpup.ica'tus, folded or doubled together. 

Conk (strobilus) a species of seed-vessel formed by a Catkin with hard- 
ened scales; containing a seed within the base of each scale ; exem- 
plified in Pine and Fir. Pl. 5. f. 18. 

CoNE-SHAPED (cucullatus) leaf, a term applied to leaves which are 
rolled up, as the grocers roll paper to put sugar or spices in, like a 
hollow cone. 

ConFER'rus, crowded. 

CoNnFLUENT (confluentia folia) running one into another at the base. 

ConceEs'tTus, heaped together. 

CONGLOMERA'TUS, congregated. 
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ConGREGATED (glomeratus) when several little spikes or panicles are 
crowded together somewhat in a globular form.—Examples are net 
uncommon among the Grasses ; Rough Cocksfoot is one. 

Conicau (conicus) shape of the Alpine Strawberry ; nearly resembling 
the form of a sugar loaf. | 

ConsuGa'TuM, a winged leaf with only one pair of leafits. 

Conna'rum, united at the base. | 

ConneECTED, (adnatus) Leaves or Stipulew, such as have their upper sur- 
face at the base growing to the stem or branch. 7 | 

ConnI'VENS, converging or approaching ; closing. 

Contiguous (adpressus) when a leaf, branch, or seed-vessel rises up so 
perpendicularly as to stand almost parallel and close to the stem, as 

‘if pressed to it. The pods of Common Mustard furnish an exam- 
ple; and the leaves of Cress Mithridate. Pl. 9. f. 6. 

(Conrrnvovs (continuus) certain leaves or leaflets never separable from 
the stem or foot-stalk, as in Ruscus, the Musci, and Jungermannie: 
Sm. Gram. E.) 

ContTrRA/RIUM, see Transversum. . 

CoNVERGING, (connivens) approaching each other at the top. 

Leaves, bent inward towards the stem. Pl. 9. f. 5. 
(a. a.) 
Pertats, leaning towards the centre of the flower, as in 
the Peony and Globe-flower. 

Frnaments, as in Borage. 

— AnrueERs, leaning towards each other, as in Gill, and 
White Archangel or Dead-netile. : 

Convex (convexus) opposed to concave. Rising like the surface of a 
globe. The receptacle of the garden Tansy is convex. 
Convoxov'rus, rolled or twisted spirally. 
Cor‘cutvum, the corcle, or heart of a seed. 
Corpa'rum, heart-shaped. 
Corta'crvs, leather-like. 
Cornv’rus, horn-shaped. _ 
Coro.’.a, blossom. 
Coro'Na, crown ; (the top of a root. E.) see Crowned. 
Cor’rEx, the bark. 
Corym'sus (Broad-topped spike,) differs from a spike in having the 
flowers of which it is composed not sessile, but standing each on its 
proper fruit-stalk, each of which again springs out of one common 
fruit-stalk. They are unequal in length, the lowermost being the 
longest, the others gradually shorter as they ascend, so that the 
whole collection of flowers forms nearly a flat and broad surface at 
_ the top. See Pl. 6. f.'7; or look ata Pear Tree when in flower. 
Cosra'tum, ribbed (leaf.) (The ribs comprising sap-vessels. E:) 

Corton (tomentum) Corrony (tomentosus) or downy ; covered with a 
whitish cotton-like substance, as the leaves of Great Mullein and 
Marsh-mallow. . 

CotyLE’DONEs, seed-lobes. 

CREEPING (repens) Srem; creeping along the ground, and sending 

~ forth little roots; Violet and Ivy are instances. Pl. 10. f. 8. 
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CrEEPING Root, asin Spearmint. Pl. 10. f. 7. a te 

CRENA'TUs, (crenate. E.) scolloped. 

CRESCENT-SHAPED (lunularis, lunatus) shaped like a new moon, as are 
the Anthers of the Stramberry. * 

——- Lear. Pl. 7. f. 11. 

CrEsTED (cristatus) flowers, furnished with a tuft or nig as are 
those of Mlkwort. 

Crista’Tus, crested. 

CROOKEDLY BENT BACK (retrorsum-sinuatum.) See. Pl..7. £27. 

CBoss-PaTns (decussatus) when the leaves grow in pairs, and each pair 
points in a different direction to the pair next above or below it. 
Thus, if one pair point East and West, the pair next below it points 
North and South ; the third pair crosses the second, the fourth the 
third, and so on. Pl. 9. f. 1.—BracuratTus seems to apply to 
branches or stems growing in the same manner. 

Cross-sHAPED (cruciatus) (cruciformis) FLowERs; are those ebich 
have four petals disposed in the form of a cross. The Gilliflower, 
Candyiuft, and Cabbage, are familiar instances. Pl. 4, f, 11.f 12. 

CRowNED (coronatus) SEED ; is a seed to which the Calyx adheres, as 
in Teasel ; or it is a seed furnished with down, as in Dandelion. 
Fira? f. 27. 

Berry, is a berry with the Calyx adhering; as inthe 
Honeysuckle. 

Crucia'trus, Cross-shaped. 

CruciFor’MIs, see cross-shaped. 

Cryproca’miA, (comprising plants whic stamens and pistils are either 
not well ascertained, or not to be numbered with any certainty. 
Sm. Introd. E.) see the Introduction to the Class so called. 

(CryproGamic, a term applied to numerous tribes of plants, whose 
organs are unobservable, or are not constructed so as to afford the 
usual means of referring them to Classes and Orders. These are 
also denominated Acotyledones, as apparently destitute of any coty- 
ledon, and of any separate albumen. I.) 

CucuLLa’rus, cone-shaped. 

Cusrt, about half a yard; see Measure. 

Cu'mus, (a culm or straw ; the stem peculiar to Grasses. E.) 

CuNEIFORMIs, wedge-shaped. 

Cup (perianthium) a species of Calyx contiguous to the other parts of 
the flower. It either includes one flower, as in the Convolvulus and 
Gilliflower ; or several florets, as in the Sunflower and Daisy. 
PL 3. £1..£.10. £. 5. (as) Ph. 46 fe Par(e.) £12. (6.) fied Bodd. 18. 
(a. a. a.) 

rN S ape (calyculatus) when one Cup has another surrounding its 

ase 

aig (crispus) Leaves; as in Endive and Curled Mint. Pl. 8. 

7. 


Up 


Curtain or Wrapper, (volva) the Calyx of Agaricsand Boleti. It is 
sometimes fibrous, but generally like thin white leather. It sur- 
rounds the Stem, and is attached to the Pileus. When torn by the 
growth of the former and the expansion of the latter, the part sur- 
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rounding the Stem often remains, and in that state it is called the 
Ring. See Pl. 1. f. H. (a.) | 

Cusprpa'tus, prickly-pointed. ; 

(Curicxe, (epidermis) a protecting membrane similar to the scarf skin 
in animal life, and covering the whole plant ; supposed also to regu- 
late the perspiration and absorption. It is familiarly exemplified 

in the Birch tree, from which it is continually peeling off: while 
in the Oak, its gradually accumulating layers form a portion, at 
least, of the rugged external bark. E.) 

Cut-Rowunp (circumscissus) when a seed-vessel does not open longways, 
in the usual manner, but im a circle surrounding it, like a snuff-box 
or an ivory egg; asin Pimpernel. Pl. 5. f. 9. 

Cyaruiror’Mis, glass-shaped. 

CYLINDRICAL or round, (teres) like a walking stick ; having the form of 
the TRUNK of a tree (tapering upwards, rather than precisely cylin« 
drical, the sides converging, not running exactly parallel. E.) 

——— of a Straw; Bullrush. | 

———— of a StanK; Great Plantain. 

—— of aSrem; Asparagus. 

. of a Lear; Wild Garlick; Onion. PI. 8. £.:68. 

———— of a Cup; Pink. j 

CatKi1n ; Reedmace; Hazel. | 

Cy'ma, tuft, or Cymr. 

(Cyruew'La, a term of Acharius to designate a peculiar sort of pit or 
pore, on the under side of the frond, in that sectionsof Lichens 
called Sticta. Sm. Introd. E.) | evar 

DAGGER-POINTED (mucronatus) not gradually tapering to a point, but 
ending suddenly in a sharp-pointed substance, like the blade of a 
dagger from its handle ; asin the Calyx of Phlewm. 

Des‘ is, feeble. 

Decaey'n1a, ten Pistils. | iad 

Decan’pRiA, ten Stamens; see the Introduction to the Class so called. 

DrcaPuyt'Lus, ten-leaved ; (cup.) 

Decem’Fivvs, with ten clefts, (cup.) 

DercEemLocuxa’RE, ten-celled, (Capsule.) a 

Decrpvous, (deciduus) Leaves; those which fall off at the approach 
of winter. | . 

Catyx or Cup; falling off before the blossom; as does 

that of Thorn-apple, Cabbage, Ladies’-smock, and Poppy. 

SEED-VESSEL ; falling off before it opens, as in the Sea 
Rocket and Wood. : 

DEcLINING (declinatus) bent like a bow, with the arch downwards ; as 
the seed-vessel of Water Cress ; the filaments of Bugloss. See the 
lower Stamens in pl. 1. f. 11. f. 12. 

Decompos'rrus, doubly compound. 

(Decum'sEns, decumbent, inclining downward, but not quite flat on 
the ground ; as certain stems, rising a little upward at the base. E.) 

DeEcuRRENT (decurrens) leaf; when there is no leaf-stalk but the base 

of the leaf runs down the stem. White Mullein and Musk Thistle 
are examples. Pl. 9. f. 4. (e.) 
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Decursr'vum (leaf) when the leafits of a winged leaf are decurrent 
upon the leaf-stalk. th A ft 

Decussa'tvs, in cross pairs, decussated. 

DerrEx’us, deflexed, bending outwards in a small degree. 

Der.ora‘tus, applied to Anthers which have shed their Pollen. 

Deuts'cENs, opening or standing open. 

Dextorpr'vs, triangular spear-shaped, or trowel-shaped. 

DeEmeEr'sus, see Submersus. 

Denpror'pEs, shrub-like. 

DenratTo-sERRA'TUS, tooth serrated. 

DeEnrTarTo-sinvuA'tus, toothed and indented. 

Denra'tus, toothed. 

Deznvep (retusus) a blunt leaf, &c. with a dent or blunt notch at the 
end; as in Broad-leaved Sea Heath. 

-DENTICULA’TUS, set with little teeth. 

DepeEn'pEns, hanging down. 

Derprew'sus, depressed. ie 

Depressep, (depressus) when the surface of a leaf, &c. is in a small 
degree concave—pressed down—flatted. 

(Derermina'rE (ramosus) abruptly branched, as applied to a stem ;. see 
Abruptly. E.) 

(DExTRoR’sum, turning from right to left. E.) . 

Drapet!pura, see the Introduction to the Class so named. ’ 

DrAMOND-sHAPED, (rhombeus) applied to leaves which resemble the 
figure of a diamond as painted on cards. 

Dian'pria (two stamens) the name of the second Class. 

(Diapn'Anous ; semi-transparent, as horn ; applied to several species of 
Fuci, Ulve, &c. E.) - 

Dicuo'romus, forked, (repeatedly ; sometimes so applied in contradis- 
tinction to Fureatus, which may be supposed to express, having 
only one division. E.) 

Dicoc'cus, two capsules united, each with one cell. 

(DicoryLEponous: Plants whose Embryo divides at the top into two 
parts or lobes, which are the Cotyledons. In some instances there 
are a greater number of these parts. E.) . 

Dip'yma, double. 

Dipyna/1A, see the Introduction to the Class so named. 

Dirror'mis, irregular in shape; of different shapes. 

Duirru'sus, spreading, (or lax, as applied to a panicle. E.) 

Diaerra’rus, finger-like. 

Diey'n1a (two pistils) the name of several of the Linnean Orders. 

Dimipia!rus, half round, extending half way round. 

DimpLep (umbilicatus) having a little hollow dot; as in the fruit of the 
Barberry. 

Dior!crA, signifies that the flowers bearing Stamens, and those bearing 
Pistils, grow on different plants. Thus in the Yew-tree, if you 
find it in flower, and one of the flowers is furnished with Stamens, 
all the flowers upon that particular tree have only Stamens, and no 
Pistils ; but if you find a flower with a Pistil and no Stamens, then 
all the flowers upon that tree will be found equally destitute of 
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Stamens. (The title of the twenty-second Class in the Linnean 
System ; the plants of which are now distributed among the other 
Classes according to the number of their Stamens. E.) 

Di-reTALa, two-petaled. — 

Dreuyt'zvs, two-leaved. 

Dis'‘cus, disk. 

Disk, of a leaf, signifies its surface, either upper or under. 

Disk, of a compound or incorporated flower, signifies the central part 
only. Thusin a Daisy, the minute yellow florets form the Disk, 
and the larger white strap-shaped florets the Rays. 

Disrer'mus, two-seeded. 

Dissrc'rum, see Laciniatum. 

_Dissepm™en'ruM, partition, (or valves of a capsule. E.) 

-Diss11/rens, bursting suddenly asunder. 

_ Disranr (distans) far asunder ; as the stamens of Mint; or the whirls 
of the flowers of Corn Mint. 

DisTENDED (ventricosus) as the cup of the Rose, or the under parts of 
the blossom of the Foxglove. Pl. 4. f. 4. 

Dis't1cHvUs, two-rowed, or two-ranked. 

Distinct, unconnected, separate from each other. 

Divanica’/tus, wide-apart. 

Divereine (divergens) spreading wide from the stem almost horizon< 
tally. This term is opposed to compact. 

Divisions. See the next article. , 

DrviveEp (partitus) applied to a leaf, a cup, or a petal ; it signifies that 
it is parted more than half way down ; as the petals of Chickweed ; 
the cup of Comfrey, or Borage. PI. 7. f. 28. 

— (ramosus) as applied to branched stems. E.) 

Doprcan’pRIA (twelve stamens) the title of a class, which see. 

Do'pRans, a palm ; about a quarter of a yard ; see Measure. 

Do.asriror'ME (leaf) hatchet-shaped. 

Dorsa'uis, fixed to the back. 

(DorsireRous (dorsalis) as the Ferns, bearing fructification on the 
back of the frond. E.) 

Dorrtep (punctatus) marked with little hollow dots; as are the leaves 
of Sea Chamomile ; and the receptacle of some of the compound 
flowers. Pl. 4. f. 23. 

Dovstxp together (conduplicatus) as are the leaves of Black Cherry 
before they unfold. 

(DovsLE Fiower ; see Plenus. E.) ; 

DovusBLE (didymus) applied to the Anthers of several flowers, when upon 
one filament there are two Anthers united, like a double nut; as in 
Ranunculus, Anemone, Celandine, Plum Cherry. Pl. 3. £.6. (h-) 

Catyx, (duplex or calyculatus) when the calyx of a flower 

has another outer calyx surrounding it, as in Marshmallow and 

Hollyhock. 

— GrrmeEn, when two Germens are united together, as in Goose- 

grass or Cleavers. . 
PACA nO (decompositus) Lzaves, having the primary leaf- 
‘ . E 
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stalk divided, so that each division forms a compound leaf. They 
are of three different kinds. 

1. Twinrork (bigeminus) when a forked leaf-stalk bears several leafits 
at the end of each division or fork. Pl. 10. f. 4. 

2. DouBLY-THREEFOLD (bi-ternatus) when a leaf-stalk with three 
divisions bears three leafits upon the end of each division. PI. 8. 
Bie 

3. Dousiy-wi1ncGep (duplicato-pinnatum) (bi-pinnatum) when a leaf- 
stalk has lateral ribs, and each of these ribs form a winged leaf ; 
example Tansy, Yarrow. Pl. 8. f. 56. For leaves more than 
doubly compound, see Triply Compound. 

Down (pappus) the fine hair or feather-like substance crowning the 
seeds of some plants, and enabling the wind to scatter them 
abroad. In Sow-thistle it consists of simple or undivided hairs, but 
in the Goat’s-beard it is branched, and then is called feathered 
down.> Pl. 4. f. 22.(/.) Pl. 6. f. 2. (a:.b.) | 

Downy (leaf) see Cottony. ; 

Droorine (nutans) for such is the most exact meaning of the term 
when applied to a Panicle, as it frequently is when speaking of the 
Grasses, whose spikets often hang down in an elegant pensile form. 

Drv’pa, pulpy seed-vessel without valves, consisting of a hard nut or 
stone, encompassed by a pulpy substance ; exemplified in the Plum, 
the Cherry, and the Peach. Pl. 5. f. 21. 

Dup.uica'trus, doubled. 

Dupwica'ro-crEeNA'tTuMm, doubly scolloped. 

PINNA'TUM, doubly winged. 

SERRA'TUM, doubly serrated. 

TERNA'TuM, doubly three-fold. 

Dust, sée Pollen. 

Dustrep (pulveratus) some plants appear as if covered with a kind of 
dust or powder; as the English Mercury, and the leaves of 
Auricula. 

Ear-suapep (auri 


culatus) somewhat resembling a human ear. It is 
also used to express a little appendage at the base of a leaf or leafit. 

Exsractes’tus, without any floral leaf. © > 

Ecaucara’ta, without a spur or horn. 

Ecurna'tvs, set with prickles, (echinated, as a hedge-hog. E.) 

(EpEN'tULUs, without teeth. E.) . 

EGG-sHAPED (ovatus) signifies a shape resembling the solid substance of 
an egg, as the seed-bud of Jacob’s Ladder, and the seeds of Fennel ; 
or it implies only the form of an egg, if divided longways, as in the 
leaves of the Beech-tree or Peppermint. PI. 7. f. 3. . 

E@6-sPEAR-SHAPED (ovato-lanceolatum.) See Spear-egg-shaped. 

Exure'ticum, see Oval, . 

Emarcina'tum, notched at the end. (According to Smith, as applied 
to the termination of leaves, emarginate, or nicked, having a small 
acute notch at the summit, asin those of Bladder Senna. See Curt. 
Mag. t. 81. E.) 

EMBRACING (amplexicaulis) the Stem; when the base of a leaf nearly 
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surrounds the stem, as in Solomon’s Seal, Poppy, and Borage. 
PL. 9. f. 4. (f°) 

(Emsryvo, (Corculum of Linn. see Heart) the Germ, or most essential 
part of a seed, situated between the cotyledons ; and whence springs 
the stem upwards and the root downwards. E.) 

EMPALEMENT, see Calyx. 

EneEr'vium, nerveless. 

ENNEAGY'NIA, nine Pistils. 

ENNEAN’DRIA, nine Stamens. 

Eno’nis, jointless, or without joints, (as the stems of certain Grasses. E.) 

EnsiFor'ME (leaf) sword-shaped. 

ENTIRE, (integer) Lear, or PevTan ; this term is opposed to cloven, 
gashed, indented, &c. but it does not signify that it is not serrated 
or scolloped. - When a leaf is said to be very entire (integerrimus) 

we understand that it is not even scolloped or serrated. The leaves 
of a Netile are entire, but those of Lilac are very entire. Pl. 7. 
f. 31. 35. entire leaves, f. 39. 40. very entire leaves. 

(Eripermtis, cuticle. E.) | 

Equan (equalis) sometimes signifies regular, all alike ; as the blossoms 
of Angelica. The florets forming the compound flowers of the first 
Order of the Class Syngenesia are said to be equal: that is, they 
ae all alike in being equally furnished both with Stamens and 

istils. 

E'qurrans, folded one upon another; laminated (or equitant, as applied 
to the insertion of certain leaves. E.) 

Erec'rus, upright, erect. 

Ero'sum, gnawed. . 

Essent1an Cuaracter (character essentialis) is a single circumstance 
serving to distinguish a genus from every other genus. Thus 
Crowfoot (Ranunculus) is distinguished from other genera by the 
Nectary at the base of each petal ; and Colewort is known from 
all other genera in the same natural order, by the four longer 

_ threads being forked at the top. 

EVEN (levis) Surracr, level, regular, in opposition to scored, furrowed, 
or other inequalities, occasioned by deficiency of substance, or by 
the presence of hairs, &c. 

(ExannuLatm, or TuEcatm; descriptive of such of the capsules of 
Ferns as are not provided with a transverse ring. E.) 

(EvERGREEN, (semper-virens) as opposed to deciduous; plants which 
retain their leaves at all seasons: the leaves being so gradually cast 
off and re-produced, that the tree or shrub is never stripped. E.) 

Exara'rus, see Furrowed. | 

EXcRESCENCE, (apophysis) a substance growing from the seat. of the 

_ flower in some of the Mosses. 

EXPANDING (patens) standing in a direction between upright and hori- 
zontal ; as the petals of the Strawberry, the branches of most 
plants, and the leaves of Brooklime Speedwell. Pl. 9. f. 5. (c.c.) 

ExsER’Tvs, protruding ; opposed to inclosed. : 

ExtipuLa'tus, without Stipule. 

E2 
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ExrRAFoLIA'Tus, underneath the leaves. 

Eve (hilum) the external scar upon a seed by sabich it was fixed to the 
seed-vessel (and through which the internal parts are nourished. 
E.) it is very remarkable in a Bean. PI. 6. f. 3. (e.) 

Farc'rus, filled full. 

Fari'na, see Pollen. 

iit! eae } (bundled, or fasciculated. E.) 

* ASCICULA'TUS, 

Fasctc'unus, a bundle. 

Fasrieia'rus, flat-topped. 

Faron (orgya) see Measure. 

Favu'x, mouth. 

Favo'sum, honey-combed. 

FEATHERED, (plumosus) the down of seeds sometimes consists of fine 
simple or undivided hairs, in others it sends out lateral hairs, and 
then it is said tobe feathered. Pl. 4. f. 22. (/.) Pl. 6. f. 2. (6.) 

FEEBLE (debilis) not strong enough to stand upright. 

FEMALE FLoweErs, or FLORETS ; such as contain one or more Pistils, 
but no Stamens. 

FEMINE'’vs, see Female. 

Fence, see Involucrum, and Involucellum. 

Ferns, see Filices. 

Ferrite Frowenrs (fertiles vel feminei flores) those that produce seeds 
capable. of vegetation; as is very generally the case in flowers 
which have both Stamens and Pistils. Flowers that have only 
Stamens, never can produce seeds; and flowers that have only 
Pistils must be barren, if they are so situated as to be out of reach 
of the Pollen, from the Anthers of the stameniferous flowers; in 
some instances they will indeed produce seeds to all appearance . 
perfect ; but these seeds never vegetate. 

Frsrxs (nervi) woody strings or nerves, running undivided from the 
base to the extremity of. the leaf; as in the Broad and Narrow- 
leafed Plantain. Pl. 7. f. 46. These kinds of fibres, whether 
branched or not, have been indifferently called nerves and veins, 
but without much proof that they are destined to the office of 
either. Perhaps they ought rather to be considered as ribs, intended 
only to strengthen the leaf. 

(radicule).the real and indispensable feeders of the root, without 
which the other parts cannot sustain vegetation. E.) 

Fisrous (fibrosus) Roors: composed of small threads or fibres (only, as 
most grasses, and annual plants. E.) Pl. 10. f. 7. 

Fippie-siarrp (panduriformis) oblong, but narrowed in the middle 
and broader below, as is the leaf of one species of Dock, supposed 
to resemble a violin, therefore called Ftddle Dock. 

FILAMENT, or thread, (filamentum) the thread-shaped part of a Stamen, 
supporting the Anther. See Stamen; see also Pl. 3. f. 3. (h.) f. 6. 
(g.) and Pl. 1. f. 19. (a. a.) 

Fr'Lices, Ferns, the name of the natural assemblage of plnans consti- 
tuting the second Order of the Class Cryptogamia. 
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Fiuiror’mts, thread-shaped. / 

Frueria'tus, fringed: (more vaguely bordered as a flounce, as opposed. 
to Ciliatus, having soft hairs like an eye-lash. E.) 

Fis‘sum, cloven. 

Frstuto’sus, hollow. 

Five-coRNERED (quinquangulare) leaf. See pl. 7. fig. 20. 

Fuac'crpus, limber, feeble ; see debilis. 

(FLacELiirormis, long and pliant; as the stem of the Common Jas 
mine. E.) 

FLAGEL'LuM, a runner. 

FLatTep, see Compressed. 

FINGER-LIKE (digitatus) a species of compound LzAvss, resembling the 
expanded fingers of the human hand ; so that two or more leaves 
are joined to the end of an undivided leaf-stalk, as in those of Wild 
Black Hellebore, Lupine, and Horse Chesnut. Pl. 7. f. 48. 

FINGER-LIKE, they may be IN PAIRS (binatus) with two terminating 

 Jeafits. Pl. 7. f. 50. 
—————________—- IN _ THREES (ternatus) with three termi- 

_ nating leafits. Pl. 7. f. 51. 

————__—_—_- IN FIVEs (quinatus) with five terminating 


leafits. 

Firm (compactus) applied to the texture of a leaf. 

Fuat-Toprep (fastigiatus) rising to the same height, so as to form & 
flat, or nearly flat surface at the top. 

FLEsHy SEED-VESSEL, see Pomum. 

- Lear, or Roor (carnosum) as the leaves of Sedum dasyphyllum. 

- more solid than pulpy ; as the fruit of the Apple ; the root of 
the Turnip ; and the leaf of Round-leaved Stonecrop. 

FLEXIBLE (flexilis) readily bending without breaking. 

(FLExvo'sus, zig-zag; not strictly angular, but winding alternately 
from right to left, and from left to right, as do certain stems and 
branches. E.) 

FLOATING (natans) applied to aquatic plants, whose leaves or flowers 
float upon the surface of the water:.e. g. Water-lily, Pond-weed. 

FLoRAL-LEAvEs (bractee) differ in shape or colour from the other leaves 
of the plant; they are generally placed on the fruit-stalk, and 
often so near the flower as. in some instances to be easily mistaken 
for the Calyx; but the Calyx dries or withers when the fruit is 
ripe, whereas the floral leaves endure as long as the other leaves of 
the plant. Examples of floral leaves may be seen in the Pansy, 
the Lime-tree, Hellebore, Passion-flower, Sage, Wild Marjoram ; 
and many others. Pl. 9. f. 8. (a. a.) 

— (florale fol.) means also, sometimes, the leaves more imme~ 
diately approaching the flower, though not properly floral-leaves. 

Foret (flosculus) a little flower, one of the small flowers composing a 
compound or incorporated flower. See the Introduction to the Class 
Syngenesia. They are Tusunar; that is, formed of a tube 
cloven into five parts at the border, as in Tansy ; or Narrow 

-. when the blossom is long and strap-shaped, as in Dandelion. In’ 

_ Daisy and Sunflower, the florets in the centre are TuBuLaR, and 
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those in the circumference Narrow, or RapviavTe. Pl, 4. f..21. 
f. 24. f. 26. In the second Order of the Class Pentandria, which 
contains the Umbelliferous plants, the florets composing the Umbels 
are each formed of five Petals. When the petals are all of the same 
size and shape, the florets are said to be EQUAL ; as in Angelica and 
Cellery ; but when the outer petals are larger than the others, 
the florets are said to be RapiaTE; as in Shepherd's Needle and 
_ Carrot. | 

F 10s, a flower. 

F Los'cuuus, a floret. 

Froscuxo'sus, a tubular floret. . 

F Lower (flos) a temporary part of a plant appropriated to the produc 
tion of seeds; it is composed of seven parts; the Catyx; the 
Buiossom; the StamEns; the Pisrits; the SEEp-vEssEL; the 
SeEDs ; and the RecepractEe. To these perhaps we may add an 
eighth, viz. the Necrary. It is not necessary that all these parts 
should be present to constitute a flower. INcomMPLETE flowers are 
deficient in one or more of the parts. Hyacinth and Tulip have no 
Calyx. Misletoe, Gale, Hop, Yew, Dog's Mercury, Nettle, and the 
flowers of the plants bearing Catkins, have no blossoms. Ground 
fvy, White and Red Dead-netile, and all the plants in the first Order 
of the Class Didynamia, have no seed-vessels. 

Fouia'crvus, leafy. 

(Forr1a't1on, the manner in which the leaves are folded up in the 
hybernaculum ; which may be either folded, overlapping, or rolled. 


Fourouum, leafit, or leaflet. 

Fo'tium, leaf. “ 

(FouuicuLar Grianp: see Glandula follicularis. E.) 

Fon.ic'uLus, an air-bag, or follicle. 

Foor (pes) see Measure. 

(Foor-sTaLk (petiolus) see Leaf-stalk. E.) 

Forkep (furcatus, dichotomus) dividing and often subdividing into 
forks, as the branches of most of the Spurges ; the fruit-stalks of 
Common Calamint, and the Pink; the Style of the Currant. Pl. 
10. f. 4. (or a certain description of stem. E. 

Lornica'rus, vaulted. It also signifies closed, when applied to the blos- 
som of the rough-leaved plants in Pentandria Monogynia, meaning 
that the top of the tube is shut, or closed. 

Four-corNERED (tetragonus) as the stem of the Dead-netile. 

(FouR-RANKED, (brachiatus) as applied to a stem, whose branches 
extend in four exactly opposite directions. E.) 

(’RINGE (peristoma) which see. E.) : 

FRincep (ciliatus) as the blossom of Buckbean, and the Garden Nas- 
turtium ; or the leaves of the Cross-leaved Heath. Pl. 7. f. 43. 
The term fmbriatus has also been used to express the fringe of a 

_ blossom. : 

(FRonvosx (frondosus) Plants whose fructification originates from what 
is at the same time both leaf and stem; as in Fuci, Filices, Hepa 
tice; &ec. E.) ; . 
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FRons, a frond; (thallus of Acharius. E.) a term designed to signify that 

. the stem, root, and leaf, are all in one, as in the Ferns, the Fucz, 
Lichens, &c. (Its use is limited to the Cryptogamia Class. E.) 

Fruc'rus, fruit. 

Fru'rex, a shrub. ) 7 

Frurr (fructus) a part of a flower consisting of the SEED-vEssEL, the 

SEED, (immediately destined to continue the species. E.) and the 


RECEPTACLE. 
Frurt-STaLk (pedunculus) a part of a stem or branch, bearing flowers 
but not leaves. Pl. 9. f. 5. (m.) f. 8. (c.) pl. 6. f. 7. (a. a. a. a. a. a. 


(It may be either terminal or lateral: if lateral, it is either 
axillary, or oppositifolius ; or interpetiolaris ; ox internodis. It is 
termed gemmaceus, when proceeding from the same bud with the 
leaves. ¢ It is simple, or compound; solitary or aggregate ; erect, 
spreading, drooping or pendulous. Sm. Gram. E.) 

Frutico'sus, shrub-like. : 

Fui/cra, props (appendages belonging to the herbage of a plant. E.) 

(Fuxcra'rus, supported. E.) 

FuLiIcino'sus, sooty. 

Fun’at, the last Order of the Class Cryptogamia. — : 

FUNNEL-SHAPED (infundibuliformis) applies to a blossom of one petal ; 
the lower part of which is tubular, the upper part conical, as in 
Hound's Tongue, Bugloss, Cowslips. Pl. 4. £. 7. 

— oo «Cur; as in Thrift. 

Fur'ca, a fork. ' . 

-Furca’rus, forked. (By some this term is limited to express one division 

into two parts ; whereas dichotomous is supposed to imply several 
successive divisions. E. | 

Furrowep (sulcatus) marked with deep lines running lengthways. 

FusiFror'Mis, spindle-shaped (as a Tap-root. E.) 

Ga’LEA, a helmet. 

GAPING (ringens) (personatus) Buossom ; so called from. the resemblance 
to a gaping mouth, when squeezed on each side. Toadflax and 
Snapdragon are instances. Pl. 4. f. 8.9. 10. (It has been objected 
that this definitron does not apply equally to both these terms ; per- 
sonatus neither grinning nor gaping (except indeed by artificial 
compression) the lips being closed: the labiate corolla, answering 
better to ringens, gaping. E.) ' 

GELATINOUS, jelly-like. 

Gem'rnis, in pairs. 

Gem'Ma, a bud. 

(GEmina'czus, when proceeding from the same bud with the leaves ; 
as a flower-stalk so circumstanced. E.) 

GENERAL InvoLucrRE (involucrum) a species of Calyx placed at the 
base of a general Umbel, as in Carrot, Angelica, or Lovage. It con 
sists of one or more leaves. PI. 6. f. 9. (c. c.) 

(Generic Cuaracrer, according to the Linnean principle, is deduced 
from the fructification alone. Sir James Smith considers the seeds 
and flowers of the Umbelliferous and Cymose plants quite sufficient 


® 
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for this purpose, rejecting the involucrum as precarious and change- 
able. E.) 
] 

hin N \'See the Introduction. 

GENERIC DescriPrion consists of an accurate description of the dif- 
ferent parts composing a flower ; and all those plants whose flowers 
agree with this description, are species of the same genus. (See 
the Introduction.) 

GeEniIcuLa'rvs, knee-jointed (or bent angularly, as the culms of many 
Grasses. E.) 

‘Genic'uLum, a knee-joint ; sometimes it also signifies simply a knot or 
joint without implying any bend. 

Ger!MEN, or SEED-BUD, the lower part of a Pistil. It is the rudiment 
of the seed-vessel, or of the embryo fruit. See Pistil. Pl. 3. 
£. Gaga.) 1.5. (c.) 8.72) 

Grp'svus, bulged, or bulging, gibbous. 

Gits (lamelle) the thin plates on the under side of the Pileus or Hat 
of an Agaric. Well known in the Common Mushroom. 

GLA’‘BER, smooth. 

Guanps (glandule) secretory vessels (separating and discharging a 
resinous, oily, or saccharine fluid, &c. E.) differently situated in 
different plants. In the Willow they are placed at the margins of 
the leaves ; in Burd’s Cherry and Almond Tree at the base of the 
leaves ; in Butterwort and Sundew upon the surface of the leaves, 
and in the Plum on the inner side of the Calyx. PI. 10. f. 6. 
(c.c.) pl. 11. f.1. (a. a. a. a.) 

(GLAN’DULA FOLLIcuLa’RIs, Follicular Gland ; isin the form of a small 
sac or follicle, generally found in the substance of leaves, and fur- 
nished with an excretory duct which opens upon the under disk of 
the leaf. Its transparency gives the leaf a punctured appearance 
when held up to the light ; as in Perforated St. John’s Wort. 

PAPILLA/RIs stm/PLEX, simple Papillary Gland, a small tuber- 
cular elevation, situated on the lower disk of leaves. 

PAPILLA'RUM compos'1ra, Compound Papillary Gland, as on 
the leaf of the Stone Pine, streaked with whitish lines on which 
are series of small black spots; each of which is the excretory pore 
of a compound gland, composed of six distinct glandules, forming 
a collar around the pore. 

sqguamo’sa ; Scaly Gland, resembling a minute scale on the 
surface of a leaf; having a white fluted border, which is the base 
of’ an inverted cone, the real gland. 

— PEDICELLA'TA; Pedicellated Gland ; of which there are four 

kinds ; elevated on stalks. 
cYATHIFOR'mIs ; Cup-shaped Gland; on a short foot-stalk ; 

cellular, into which may be traced a cord of both spiral and proper 
vessels. 

CLAVIFOR'MIs ; Knob-shaped Gland; resembles a small nail ; 

the head, which is the glandular part, is slightly convex on the 

upper surface ; with a rough striated border, encircling a flat spot 
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from which the fluid is discharged. Generally found on the stem, 
or the petiole of the leaf. 

‘Gian'puxa stTiprta'ra; Stipitate Gland; is on along slender stalk; the 
smallest of the supported external glands; situated either on the 
margin of the leaves, or, as in Swndew, on the disk. 

PEDICULA'TA RAMO'SA ; Branched Pedicellated Gland ; small, 
hemispherical, supported on a branched stalk ; each gland furnished 
with vessels, branches of a fasciculus which enters the gland- 
bearing stalk at its base; secreting a viscous matter, sometimes 
odorous. The Moss on the stem of the Rose is produced by such 
glands, Thoms. E.) : . 

GLAss-SHAPED (cyathiformis) tubular, but dilated towards the top like 
a drinking glass; as the cup of Jacob’s Ladder ; the ise: of 
Field Southern-wood ; the Nectary of the Nettle. | 

‘Giavucous (glaucus) a kind of hoary, or grey bluish =. the back 


of a Cabbage leaf. It is frequently called sea-green. 

Guoso'sus, globular. 

GLoBuLAR (globosus) like a round ball; as the cup of the Burdock > 
the seed-vessel of Flax ; the seed of the Pea; the capsule of the 
Poppy. Pi. 5. f. 5. 

‘Guo'cuis, a barbed point. 

GLOMERA’TUS, congregated. 

‘Guvu'ma, a husk or glume. 

GiutTinous (glutinosus) covered with a slippery or adhesive slime. 

Guossy (nitidus) smooth and shining, as the fruit of the Sweet Briar ; 
the leaves of Holly, Ivy, and Box. 

GNAWED (erosum) as when an indented leaf appears as if it had also 
been gnawed or bitten at the edges. PI. 7. f, 21. Me 

(Goney'L& ; see Sporules. E.) 

(GoneYLUs ; in a particular sense, according to Gertner, means a sim- 
ple, leafless, somewhat globular, solid germ, attached to the parent 
under the bark, and separating spontaneously from it. It is of a 
more solid consistence than the propago, and has an epidermis. E.) 

GRAIN (granulum) an excrescence upon the valves of the Calyx of some 
of the Docks, in size and shape somewhat like a grain of corn. It 
is also called a Bead. 

GRraINEp (graniferus) bearing a grain or bead. 

GRam'INA, grasses. . ; 

GNANULATIONs (acini) the small berries, which, joined together, compose 
a large one, as in Mulberry, Blackberry, and Raspberry. 

Granuta'tus, beaded (as a granulated root. E.) ‘ 

_ GrisTLy (cartilagineus) as in the edge of some leaves, being stronger 
and more transparent than the rest of the leaf. 

(Gymnocar’pr; a division of Fungi according to Persoon, bearing their 
seeds imbedded in an hymenium, a diluted, exposed membrane. E.) 

GymnospPER!1A, seeds naked ; the title of the first Order of the Class 
Didynamia. 

‘Gynan’pr1A, Stamens on the Pistils. The twentieth Class of the Lin- 
nean System, but the plants of that Class are now arranged according 

~ - to the number of their stamens, ie 
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Hazita/t10, the natural place of growth of a, plant in its wild state. 
This is now generally expressed by the word Habitat or Station. 

Hatrr-Like (capillaris) slender, undivided, and cylindrical ; as the fila~ 
ments in Plantain, Rye-grass, Reed, and most. of the grasses. 

Harrs (pili) (are generally jointed and tubular ; protect plants against 
heat and cold, or the attacks of animals; and are often excretory 
ducts, discharging an oily, glutinous, odoriferous, or colouring fluid. 

Sm. Gram. E.) : 

Hatrs-BREADTH, sce Measure. | 

HALBERT-SHAPED (hastatus) as the floral leaves of the Pansy; the 
leaves of Sheep’s Sorrel and Cuckoo-pint. Pl. 7. f. 15. 

Hanmo'sus, hooked. 

Ha'mus, a hook. 

Hanps-BREADTH, palmus. | 

HAND-SHAPED (palmatus) resembling a human hand with the fingers 
expand as the leaves of White Briony ; Passion-flower ; and 
the roots of Spotted Orchis. Pl. 7. f. 22. 

Hasta’rvus, halberd-shaped. 

Har (pileus) the upper broad expanding part of Fungi. In. Mush- 
rooms, the hat is often called the flap. Pl. 1.f. H. (¢.) 

HarcHet-sHarep, Lear (dolabriforme) like a hatchet or axe of unequal 
thickness. | 

(Hausro!r1A ; small tubercles, or absorbing warts, by which some para~ 
sitic plants, as Dodder, attach themselves to other plants. ‘These 
warts are of a mixed character, performing at the same time the 
functions of an attaching prop, and of a nutrient absorbing organ. 


Heaven (capitulus) SratK; when a stalk supports one compact knob 
or head of flowers upon its extremity, as in Thrift. 

. Heaps (capitatus, capitulum) of FLowxmrs ; when flowers grow toge- 
ther in compact knobs; as in Peppermint, Watermint, Common 
Thyme. 

Harr (eorculum) that part of a seed which is a future plant in minia- 
ture. Pl. 6. f. 3. (6.) 

HEART-SHAPED (cordatus) a term used to express the form of a petal, a 
leaf, &c. the leaves of Water-lily, Dead-nettle, Burdock, and Violet, 
are heart-shaped. Pl. 7.f. 10. : 

HEART-ARROW-SHAPED. (cordato-sagittatum) applied to express the 
shape of a leaf. Pl. 7. f, 14. . 

Hxrtmer (galea) a term to express the upper part of a gaping blossom, 
which bears some resemblance to a helmet. See the Introduction 
to the Class Didynamia. 

HeEmisPHERICAL (hemisphericus) in the shape of half a globe; as the 
Cup of Tansy. 

HEPTAN'DRIA, seven-stamened. The name of the seventh Class. 

Herrpaceous (herbaceus) Stem ; one that is succulent and tender, in 
opposition to one that is woody: it perishes annually down to the 
root. The Pea and Nettle are instances. ‘The stem of the Gilli- 
Slower is somewhat woody. 


LuaF ; all leayes may be considered sq; but the 


( 
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term more determinately signifies a. soft; pliable leaf, the vascular 
9 fasciculi of which are as succulent, and scarcely firmer than the rest 
of the leaf; as in Spinach. E.) . 0 

(Herpariom, or Hortus Siccus; ‘a collection of dried plants. E.) 

HERMAPHRODITE (hermaphroditi) flowers or florets; such as contain 
one or more Stamens, and also one or more Pistils, as is the case 

with the greater part of flowers. | 

Hexa‘eonvs, hexagonal, or six-sided. 

Hexaey'n1, having six Pistils. 

‘Hexan’pRiA, six-stamened. The name of the sixth Class. 

HeExAPET’ALUS, six-petaled. 

HexapPuy_'uvus, six-leaved. 

Hi'ans, open ; in opposition to closed. | 

‘Hi'tum, the eye of a seed. i) 

Hrrsvu'tus, rough, with strong hairs ; shaggy. 

Hir'rus, rough-haired. 

His'pipus, hispid ; rough with stiff bristly hairs. 

Hoary (incanus) covered on one or both sides with a very fine white 
silvery looking substance. 

Ho..ow (cavus) as is a straw. 

Honry-comBep (favosum, alveolatum) a receptacle divided into cells, 
open at the top, with a seed in each cell. 

Honery-Cup, see Nectary. 

Hoopep, see Cone-shaped. 

Hoor-sHaPep (ungulatus.) 

Hoox (hamus) a thorn or a bristle hooked at the end. (Mr. Thomson 
considers it as a real fulcrum, as illustrated in Cleavers ; the hooks 
enabling the plant to climb to the tops of hedges. E.) 

Horizonrau (horizontalis) a leaf or branch which grows from the stem 
pointing to the horizon, and parallel to the surface of the earth. 
Pl. 9. f. 5. (d. d.) | 

ee Hm (cornutus) like the Nectary or spur of the Larkspur. 
PlS toa. fa. 

(Hortus aieone Kaa Herbarium. E.) 

Houncuep ; see Bulging, or Gibbous. 

Husk (gluma) the Calyx and the blossoms of grasses are called husks: 

they are thin, dry, and semi-transparent, like chaff; a husk con- 
sists of one or more leaves, called Valves, and, when contiguous to 
other parts of the flower, inclosing the Stamens, and Pistils, answers 
the purpose of a Blossom ; but, when placed on the outer side, and. 
inclosing the inner valves, as well as the Stamens and Pistils, it is 
called the Calyx. This kind of Calyx frequently contains several 
florets. See the plate of Grasses. / 

(Hyserna'cunum, or winter habitation; in a particular sense may be 
defined, an organic body which sprouts from the surface of different 
parts of a plant, enclosing the rudiments of the new shoot ; and 
which is capable of evolving a new individual similar to the parent. 
The Propago, Gongylus, and Bulb, separate spontaneously from the 
parent: the Gem or Bud does not do so. Thoms. Lect. E.) 

Hy’sripa, a plant produced by the Pollen of one-flower fertilizing or 
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impregnating the Germen of another flower, of a different species. 
These productions are called Hybrids or Mules, (and not being 
original species, are incapable of propagation. E.) fi 

(Hyme'nrum: the receptacle of the seeds, or, the surface in which the 
fructification is situated, particularly in the Fungi. E.) 

HypocraTEeriror'Mtis, salver-shaped. 

JAGGED (laciniatus) Leaves; such as are variously divided into lobes, 
and these lobes again divided in an irregular manner. The Pansy 
is an instance. PI. 7. f. 24. 

Icosan’pDR1A, twenty-stamened ; the name of the twelfth Class in the 
Linnean System. 

ImBeER’BIs, beardless. 

Imprica’tus, tiled, or imbricated. 

(IuMERSED (immersus) growing entirely beneath the surface of the 
water, as certain Marine Algae, &c. E.) 

ImPERFEcT (imperfectus) flowers, such as want either Anther or Pistil, 
or both. | 

Inmqua'.is, unequal. 

Ina‘nus, pithy. 

Inca'nus, hoary. 

Incu (pollex) see Measure. 

Inc1'sus, snipt. 

Incui'Nans, leaning. 

INcLU'DENS, inclosing. 

IncLvU’sus, inclosed. 

INCOMPLE’TUS, incomplete. 

INCOMPLETE (incompleti) FLOwERs: such as want either the cup or 
the blossom. The J'ulip wants a cup: and the Nettle is without a 
blossom. | 

Incrassa’Tus, thickest upwards. 

INCUMBENT (incumbens) fixed by the side when applied to Anthers ; 
leaning or resting against, when applied to Stamens: (also when 
the edges or borders of Cotyledons are applied to the curved 
radicle. E.) 

IncurvA’Tus, bowed inwards. 

INDENTED (sinuated, E.) (sinuatus) Lear; the edges of an indented 
leaf are hollowed or deeply scolloped, the lobes standing asunder 
as if part of the leaf had been cut off. The leaf of the Oak or 
Turnip are familiar examples. See also Pl. 7. f. 25, 

InpisTinor (obsoletus) not well defined. 

INDivipuAL (proprius) Biossom: the blossom belonging to a single 
floret in a compound flower. Thus in Carrot, each floret is com- 
posed of five petals, which constitute the blossom of that individual 
floret. | The individual blossoms in T'ansy are all tubular; in 
Dandelion they are all long and strap-shaped. In Sunflower they 
are tubular in the centre, and strap-shaped in the circumference. 
Pl. 4. f..21. f. 26. 

Inpivi'sum, leaf undivided. 

INER’MIS, unarmed. 

~ [w’FERus, beneath. 
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Inriatep (inflatus) distended, like a blown up bladder. 

InFua’tus, bladder-shaped ; or inflated. 

INFLEXIBLE, see Rigid. 

InFLEX'Us, bent inwards; inflexed. . 
(INFLORESCEN’TIA, mode of flowering, or manner in which flowers are 
situated: see the respective terms: also the Introduction. E.) 

INFUNDIBULIFOR'MIs, funnel-shaped. 

In’/TEGER, entire. 

INTEGER’RIMUS, Very entire. See Entire. 

(InTEGUMENT, cellular: a substance lying beneath the cuticle, there- 
fore commonly compared to the rete mucosum of animals, but not 
answering thereto in its functions. It is the seat of colour, and 
forms the principal substance of leaves. E.) 

INTERNO'DIUM, the space between the joints. 

(INTERPETIOLA’RIs, between two foot-stalks. E.) 

(INTERMEDIATE ; referring to a Cup, Calyx, or Perianth, surrounding 
the Germen about the middle. E.) 

INTERRUPTED (interruptus) broken in its regular form; as the spike of 

| Wood Betony ; the leaves of some species of Ladies’ Finger. A 
spike may be interrupted by the intervention of leaves, or smaller 
sets of flowers, or by the naked stem appearing ; a winged leaf 
may be interrupted by the intervention of smaller pairs or little 
leaves. PI. 8..£.55. 

InTor's10, twisting. 

INTRAFOLIA‘CEUS, Within the leaves. 

~ INVERSELY-HEART-sHAPED, (obcordatus) with the point of the heart 
next to the stem; as the seed-vessel of Shepherd’s Purse; the 
petals of Geranium or Marsh-mallow ; and the leaves of some of the 
Trefoils. Pl. 8. f. 69. where each of the leafits is so shaped. 

INVOLUCEL’LUM, or partial Involucrum, is the Calyx surrounding the 
base of an Umbellule. PI. 6.f, 9. (d. d. d. d.) 

INvo.vu'crum, or Fence, the Calyx of an Umbel. It is placed at some 
distance from the flowers (and by some considered a modification of 
the bractea, rather than a calyx. E.) It is either General or Par- 
tial. The Carrot furnishes instances of both. The General Invo- 
lucrum is placed under the Umbel ; the Partial under the Umbel- 
lules. Pl. 6.f.9. (c. c.) (d.d.d.d.) (The Involucrum of Ferns 
is membranous, covering the masses of fructification, termed Sori. 
Sm. Gram. E.) 

Invouv'tus, rolled inwards. 

JoInt, articulus. | | 

JOINTED (articulatus) Srem ; a Wheat straw is an instance familiar to 
every one. Pl, 10. f. 3. . 

Leaves; asin the Indian Fig... Pl. 9.4.34.) 

—- (Roor, as that of Wood Sorrel. E.) 

Ju’Ga, pairs ; bi-juga, two pairs; tri-juga, three pairs; applied to the 
leafits of a compound leaf. 

(JuIcE ; (succus proprius ;) the peculiar juice of a plant, from which all 
the secretions are derived, is produced by, the exposure of the sap to 
air and light as elaborated in the leaves, It isfrequently colourless : 
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in Spurge, a milky emulsion; in Celandine, yellow; in Bloody 
Dock, red; in White Poppy, white, changing to brown on exposure 
to air, (Opium ;) from the proper juice the secretions are formed, 
as oils, acids, and alkalies, resin, even silica (siliceous particles), &c. 
Mr. Thomson assures us that “ the elementary principles of the 
proper juice, and of the sap, are the same, viz. carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, but differing in proportions; these same prin- 
ciples, differently modified, form all the secretions and the solid 
materials of the plant itself. Extraneous ingredients, as salts, 
oxyds, and earths, may probably be imbibed by the absorbents of 
the roots.” E.) 

IRREGULAR (irregularis) a term applied to compound flowers wherein 
the florets are not uniform ; asin Carrot and Coriander. 

Buossom. See Regular. | 
KEEL (carina) a name given to the lowermost petal in a butterfly« 
shaped blossom, from its supposed resemblance to the keel of a 
ship ; see the Introduction to the Class Diadelphia. See also pl. 
4. f. 17. and f. 13. (d.) 

KEELED (carinatus) bent like the keel of a ship or boat ; as the Style of 
the Pea; the Calyx of Canary Grass. Pl. 2. f. 10. (a. a.) 

KIDNEY-SHAPED (reniformis) as the seed of the French Bean, the 
anthers of Mallow; the leaves of Ground Ivy, Golden Sazi- 
Jrage, and Meadowbout. Pl. 7. f. 9. 

KNEE-JOINTED (geniculatus) when a straw or stem is a little bent at 

the joints. Pl, 2. f. 21. the Awns. 

KNos (capitulum.) See Head. 

Kwor (nodus) a joint ; remarkable in the stems or straws of Grasses, 

Lasia’tus (flower) having lips: (labiate. E.) 

La'srum, lip. 

La'cervs, ragged. 

Lacin'ra, segments. 

Lacinia’Tvs, jagged. 

Lacrescent (lactescens) abounding with milky juice. 

Lacuno'sum, pitted. . 

Lz#'vis, level ; as a smooth even surface of a stalk or leaf, &c. 

LAMEL’L, gills. 

(LamELLaA'TA, lamellated, in layers, or coats, as in a kind of root. E.) 

Lam'rna, a thin plate or border. | 

LaMINATED (equitans) when the flat surfaces or leaves lie close one 

upon another. 

La’na, wool. 

Lana’'tus, woolly. 

LaNcEOLA’tTus, spear-shaped. 

LancEroLa'r0-0va’ruM, spear-ege-shaped. 

Lanv’'Go, soft wool, or down. 

Larerat (lateralis) Brancugs, growing from the sides of the stem; 

opposed to terminating. : 

FLowers ; those which grow from the sides of the stems or 
stalks ; thus the spikes of flowers in the Common Speedwell grow on 
Siegen fruit-stalks, or on fruit-stalks proceeding from the sides of 
the stem. | 
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‘Larricep (cancellatus) open like lattice-work. 

Lax'vus, limber or loose, in opposition to crowded or compact. 

Lear (folium) the green leaves which are the lungs of plants, (ab- 
sorbing the deleterious carbonic acid gas, decomposing it, adding 
the carbon as nourishment to the sap, and giving out again 
purified oxygen: (which process is to a certain extent reversed in 
the dark ;) and the organs of motion, in themselves pulpy and 

- vascular ; in form exceedingly variable: they receive the sap from 
the wood by one set of vessels, and expose it to the action of air, 
light, and heat, by their upper surface, while what is superfluous 
passes off by the under. The sap thus changed assumes peculiar 
flavours, odours, and other qualities, and is sent by another set of 
vessels into the bark, to which it adds a new layer every year in- 
ternally, and another layer to the external part of the wood. 
Hence the concentric circles in trees, the number of which shows 
their age, and the breadth of each circle, the abundance and vigour 
of the foliage which formed it. Sm. Gram. E.) The leaf of a 

_ flower is called a petal. 

LeEArrt, leaflet, or little leaf (foliolum) one of the single leaves of a 
compound leaf: | 

(LEAFLEss, wanting leaves; which deficiency im certain plants, as 
Dodder, Saltwort, &c. is compensated by the peculiarly succulent 
nature of their stems. E.) 

(LEAF-scALE ; see Stipule. E.) 

LEAF-sTaLK: (petiolus) the foot-stalk of a leaf. It supports the 
leaves but not the flowers. (It is usually channeled (canaliculatus) 
along the upper side ; is either simple, as in all simple, and some 
compound leaves ; or compound, either once, twice, or more: and 
sometimes, asin the Pea and Vetch tribe, ends in tendrils. Sm. 

Gram. E.) In the Great Periwinkle the leaf-stalks are very long. 
‘PLO. f. 4. (a. 6. ¢.) 

Leary (foliaceus) furnished with leaves. ; 

————— CaLyx (auctus) when the base of a Calyx is surrounded by a 
series of leaves, different from those which form the Calyx. 

—————=. SEED ; a seed that is surrounded by a thin leafy edge, as in 
Con's Madnep. , 

LEeATHER-LIKE (coriaceus) tough and pliable like leather; e. g. the Cup 
of Corn Cockle, and most of the plants in the fifth division of the 
twenty-fourth Class. 

Lecu'men, or shell; a seed-vessel of two valves, wherein the seeds are 

- fixed to one seam only ; as in the Pea, and most of the plants in the 
fourth Order of the Class Diadelphia. It isnot unusual in common 
language to call these Leguminous Plants. Pl. 5. f. 16. | 

LEn'ricvLa’re, spherically convex on both sides: resembling the seed 
of a Lentil. 

Lepno'svs, rough like the skin of a leper, generally applied to express 
the ground or crust on which are formed the tubercles or saucers of 

_ the crustaceous Lichens. . 

LEVEL (fastigiatus) when several branches or fruit-stalks grow to equal 
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heights, so as to form a flat surface at the top; as in the flowers of 
Sweet William. 

(L1'BER, the innermost layer of the bark. E.) 

Lx» (operculum) a cover to the Capsules of several of the Mosses ; as in 
Bogmoss. Pl. 1. f. D. (0.) | } 

Lieno'sus, woody ; (sometimes applied to stems which contain a large 
proportion of ligneous fibre. E.) « brash 

Liguxa’tus, strap-shaped, does not seem to differ from Linearis,* unless 
it is that the latter is applied to the leaves, &c. and the former used 
exclusively to petals. 

Limp (limbus) the upper spreading part of a petal, in blossoms com- 
posed of more than one regular petal. Thus in Wall-flower, the 
upper flat broad part of the petal is called the limb; the lower 
slender part included within the cup is called the claw. Pl. 4. 
f. 11. (0. 6. b. 6.) £12. (a. a. a a.) : 

Limser (flaccidus) Frurr-statx, bending with the weight of its 
own flowers. | 

Lim’svus, the limb. y 

Linz (linea) the breadth of the white part at the root of the middle 
finger nail: about the tenth of an inch ; see Measure. 

Linear (linearis) strap-shaped. | 

LinEA/RI-CUNEIFOR’ME, strap-wedge-shaped.. see Spear- 

LINEA‘RI-LANCEOLA’TUM, strap-spear-shaped. } egg-shaped, 

LineEa’RI-suBULA'TuM, strap-awl-shaped. &e. 

LinEa’tTus, streaked. 

LineuiIFor’ME, or lingula'tum ; tongue-shaped. 

Lip (labium) the upper or under division of a gaping blossom. The 
Dead-netile and \the greater part of the plants.in the Class Didy- 
namia furnish examples. See the Introduction to that Class. See 
also pl. 4. f. 8. f. 9. and f. 10. 

(Lire ; the black letter-like receptacles in the genus Opegrapha of 
Acharius. E.) 

Litre Fruit-stax (pedicellus) the little foot-stalk that supports an 
individual flower, when there are several flowers upon one common 
fruit-stalk. Pl. 6. f. 7. (a. a. a. a. a. a.) 

Losep (lobatus)‘divided nearly half way down, into lobes which are 
convex at the edges and distant from each other ; as the leaves of 
Ladies’ Mantle and Water Elder. Pl. 7. f.19. 

Lose (lobum) the division of a lobed leaf; see Lobed. Lobes are 
rounded at the edges, and stand distant from each other. The 
leaves of Hop, Anemone, Hepatica, and Sycamore, furnish exam- 
pies. ¢PL yt Pr en. 

LocuLamMEn'tum, a cell. 

Lone (longus) a cup is said to be long, when it is equal in length to the 
tube of the blossom. 

Loprep (truncatus) appearing as if cut off with a pair of scissars; the 


* The Britisn Criric says the terms igulatus and linearis differ in this respect ; 
the former is cut off at the top, and the latter is drawn to a point, 
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leaves of Great Bindweed are lopped at the base; the petals of 
Periwinkle are lopped at the end. PI. 8. f. 63. 

Lvu'crpum, transparent. . 

Luna'tum, . 

Lunu.La'tuUM, 

Lyra'rus, see 

LyreE-sHaPED (lyratus) as the ete of Herb Bennet, or Pl. 8. f. 62. 

MALE (masculi) FLowERs, are such as contain one or more Stamens, 
but no Pistils ; see Barren. 

Marces’cEns, shrivelling. 

Marerna'tvs, bordered. 

Mas’cux1, male (flowers.) 

Marrep (cespitosus) thickly interwoven toeeitane as the fibres in turf= 
bogs. Sometimes also it signifies many stems rising from the same 
‘root. 

MxasvurEs, when used to designate the size of any particular parts of 
plants, are generally expressed by mentioning the proportion which 
those parts bear to other parts, but sometimes reference is made 

_ to certain standards of measures: as 

A Harr’s-BREADTH, a twelfth part of a line. 

A Line (linea) the twelfth part of an inch, or the breadth 

of the white at the root of the nail of the middle finger. 

A Nar (unguis) about half an inch. > 

AN INcH (pollex) the breadth of the “Beoadest part of the 
thumb. | 

“A Hanp’s-BREADTH (palmus) about three inches, or the 
breadth of the four fingers. 

A Span (spithama) the space between the end of the thumb 

and the fore-finger, when extended ; about seven inches. _ 

Paum (dodrans) the space between the end of the thumb and 

the end of the ttle finger, when fully extended; about nine inches. 

This is nearly the palm of foreign nations, and is. something more 

than a quarter of the English yard. 

A Foor (pes) from the outer bend of the elbow, to the lower 

joint of the thumb; or from the inner bend of the arm, to the 

second joint of the thumb ; about twelve inches. 

A Cusir (cubitus) oie the outer bend of the elbow, to the 

end of the middle finger ; about eighteen inches, or half an English 

yard. 

— Aw Arm (brachium) from the armpit to the base of the mid- 
dle finger ; about twenty-four inches, or two feet. 

A Farnom (orgya) about six feet, or the space between the 
ends of the fingers when the arms are both widely stretched out. 

MepUvuv'LA, pith. 

a the finer film which in some cases lines the skin of the 
see ) “ 

MEMBRANACEOUS (membranaceus) thin, skinny, and semi-transparent, 
like parchment. 

——— Lexar; so thin that the cuticle of the one surface 
VOL. I. F 
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appears alnieat closely. applied to the other ; as in most trees gat 


shrubs. E.) 
MEMBRANACEOUS STEM; when the a pea of the stem are bordered with 
a thin leafy substance, as in Water Figwort and Broad-Leaved 


Pea Everlasting. 


— Wine; the dilated sopeidabe of certain seeds.and 
seed-vessels. E.): | 
Mensv’RA, measure. 

M1p-r1B, the principal nerve which r runs , from the base towards the end 
of a leaf, along its middle. 

MonapvEL'puia, united threads or filaments ; the name of a Class in the 
Linnean System ; see the Introduction to that Class. ) 

‘Monan’DRIA, one stamen; the name of the first Class in the Tecan 
System. 

(MonocoryLEDONOUS ; atte with a simple, undivided Embryo; the 

"upper end of that organ being presumed to perform the necessary 
functions of a Cotyledon, with respect to air, in the earliest stage 
of germination. Sm. Gram. E.) 

Monoe’c1A, one house ; the name of the twentysfirat Class in the Lin- 
nean System. In the plants of this Class, the Stamens and Pistils 
are in different flowers, but on the same plant, . These plants are 
now distributed among the other Clagses, agegrding: to the number 
of their Stamens. 

Monoey'ntA, one Pistil in each flower. This circumstance i. 
an Order in several of the Classes. : 

Monoper’aLa, monopetalous. 

MonoPeTa.ous (flower) having a blossom consisting of only one petal, 
as Convoloulus or Primrose. nian ; 

Monopuyt'uus, one-leafed. . 

MonosPER'MA, one-seeded. 

Mownosra’cHyos, a single spike. 

Mosszes (Musci.) 

Mours (faux) the upper and opening part of the tube, in blossoms con- 
sisting of a single petal; as Borage, Hesndylongue, Dead-netile, 
Pl. 4. f. 9. (d. d.) 

Mucrona’'tuo (leaf) sharp-pointed at the end. Dag eper-pointed. 

MutEs, see Hybrid. | 

MULTANGULA'RIS, many-cornered. 

Mu.ttiF'rpus, many-cleft. 

Mou.rir'Lor#s, many-flowered. 

Mou.rinLocua’Rre, many-celled. 

Muuriparti'rA, having many deep divisions. 

Mo trivat/vis, many-valved ; more than two. 

Murica'rvs, set with sharp points. Mi 

Mus'c1, Mosses ; the name of a natural assemblage of plants constitut- 
ing the third Order of the Class ikea ie 

Mv’ricus, awn-less. 

NaI (unguis) see Measure. 

NawRow (ligulatus) the florets in some species of compound Howeniary 
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tubular at the bottom, but flat and narrow like a strap or fillet at 
the top. In Dandelion the florets are all narrow: in the common 
Daisy the florets in the circumference only, are narrow. Pl. 4. f. 
10. f. 21, f. 24. The term linearis (strap-shaped) seems to convey 
the same idea, but has been more particularly appropriated to 
leaves. 

NakeEp (nudus) destitute of leaves ; as the stalk of the T'ulip or Cowslip. 

———— Mourn ; when the mouth of the tube of a blossom is not closed 
by valves or hairs. ‘The mouth of the blossom of Borage is closed 
by five valves, or teeth ; but that of Gromell is open and naked. 

—— RecEpricxe ; neither chaffy nor hairy ; as that of the Daisy. 

——— Leaves; leaves destitute of hairs. 

Nap, or Nappy, see Cottony, from which this term does not appear to 
differ, 

Na’vrans, floating. 

Navicuxa’Rris, boat-shaped. 

Nercta/R1IUM, a nectary. 

Nercrary, or Honey-cup, the part of a flower designed to secrete and 
contain honey ; (Linneus has been supposed to extend the term too 
generally, from analogy so deeming every supernumerary part of a 
flower ; though it must be admitted that either with or without 
some such apparatus, almost every flower is more or less provided 
with this'secretion. Jussieu appears more sceptical. The most 
indubitable of all Nectaries, as Sir J. E. Smith observes, are those 
of a glandular kind, actually secreting honey ; as in the Crucifere, 
&e. The chief use of honey to the flower is supposed to be to 
attract insects, who in collecting it disperse the fara of the 
stamens so as to ensure fecundation. E.) In flowers that have only 
one petal, the tube of the blossom contains the honey ; or else it is 
contained in a sort of horn-shaped appendage, as in Butterwort. 
In the Violet, Larkspur, Columbine, and Fumitory, it is a sort of 
sput or horn. In Ranunculus, Lily, and Crown Imperial, it is a 
hollow cavity in the substance of the petals. In Daffodil and 
Hellebore it is tubular. In Fraxinella and Campanula it is fixed 
to the Anthers; in Gilliflower and Turnip it is placed on the 
Germen in the form of a gland. Its structure is no where more 
singular or beautiful than in Grass of Parnassus. Pl. 5. f. 1. (a.) 
f. 2. (a.a. a. a, a.) f. 8. (a. a.) f. 4. (a) 

NEEDLE-SHAPED (acicularis.) 

Nervo'sum, fibrous (leaf.) 

NEvuTRau flowers or florets; such as contain neither Stamens nor Pistils 
and of course produce no seeds. 

Nriwvtan’t1A (semina) seeds dispersed in pulp. 

Nit'rpus, glossy. 

Nopp1ne (nutans) FLowrr ; when the fruit-stalk is bent near the end, 
as in Chequered Daffodil, Narcissus, and Jonquil. PI, 3. f. 9. but 
in a smaller degree than is meant by the term crooked. 

No’pbus, a knot. F 

Norenep (emarginate, or nicked, E.) (emarginatus) at the ENnp; as 

the petals of the Small Campion, and Dove's-foot Crane sebill 3 the 

F2 . 
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little leaves of Vetch ; the leaves of Common Maple. Pl. 7. f. 16. 

36. 

NorcHED (runcinate or lion-toothed, E.) (runcinatus) LEAVES; the 
edges cut something like the teeth of alarge timber saw. Dande- 
lion, Broad-leaved Watercress, Long-rooted Hawk's-eye, and Smooth 
Succory-Hawkweed, are examples, 

Nu'cixus, a kernel. 

Nu'pus, naked (sometimes applied to designate flowers destitute of the- 
calyx. E.) ; 
Nou’rans, nodding ; but applied to a panicle more properly drooping: 

(sometimes rendered incumbent. E.) 

Nox, a nut. 

Nur (nux) a seed covered by a hard woody shell; e. g. the Hazel Nut. 
This woody shell is sometimes covered by a soft pulpy or fleshy 
substance, as in a Peach or Apricot, and then it is called a stone. 
Fins. f. 21. (6. 6.) 

Os, inversely ; thus 

Os-co'Nn1cum, signifies inversely conical. __ 

Os-corpa'TuM, inversely heart-shaped ; which see. gaat . 

OBL1'Quus, slanting, (oblique, or twisted, as is the position of some 
leaves. E. 

Ostone (oblongus) considerably longer than broad, and narrowed, 
though rounded at the ends; as the leaves of the Daisy ; the 
anthers of Honeysuckle. Pl. 7. f..5. 

Oxs.Loncius'cuLus, rather oblong. 

Oxston'co-ova'rum, oblong-egg-shaped. 

OBLONG-EGG-sHAPED, oblong at the base, but egg-shaped towards the 
end. ; 

Ox-ova'rum, inversely egg-shaped ; that is, egg-shaped, but with the 
small end downwards, . 

OxBsOLE’TUs, indistinct. 

Oxsru'sus, blunt. 

Osrusivus'cuLus, bluntish. 

Ocran'prIA, eight-stamened. Thé name of a Class. 

Ocrori'pus, eight-cleft. P 

OcrToey’nrA, eight Pistils; the name of some of the Linnean Orders, 

Oc'ro-PaRTtI'TUS, having eight divisions. : 

OPEN (patulus) standing open, or spreading wide. 

OreERcuLa'ruMm, covered with a lid. 

Orer'cuum, a lid. 

OrpostrE (oppositus) growing on the opposite sides of the stem, but at 
the same height from the ground, as the leaves of the Nettle. In 
Pl. 9. f. 5. all the leaves are opposite. 

Oppos'it1FOU1UM, opposite the leaf. 

Oppos'irus, opposite. 

OrBICULA’TUus, round and flat. 

Or’po, order ; see the Introduction. 

Os (periathii) the rim of the cup. 

Orey'a, a fathom. 

Os'sxus, hard as bone. 
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Ovan (ovale) leaf; as the leavesof Bor. Pl. 7. f. 4. 

Ova'To-LANCEOLA'TUM, egg-spear-shaped. 

Ova'r0-0BLON'GUM, egg-shaped, but lengthened out towards the end. 

Ova'ro-suBULA'TA (capsule) egg-awl-shaped. . That is, egg-shaped at 
the base, but tapering into awl-shaped towards the other extremity. 

Paat'nA, the surface of a leaf. 

Pairs (binatus: geminus) leaves, or fruit-stalks, sometimes grow in 
pairs. Pl.7.f.50. See also Juga. 

PaLATE (palatum) the inner part of the mouth of gaping blossoms. 
Pl. 4. f.10. (c.) It is frequently closed, or nearly so, by a pro- 
jecting plait of the lower lip; this part is called the palate. 
Pl. 4. f. 10. (c.) 

Pate, chaff. 

PateEa'cevs, chafly: (which see ; as applied to the Receptacle, Flower, 
or Husk. E.) 

‘Pat (dodrans) see Measure. 

Pautma’tus, hand-shaped. 

Pat'mus, hand’s-breadth. 

PanpDuRIForR Mis, fiddle-shaped. 

PANICLE (panicula) an assemblage of flowers growing without any very 
regular order, upon fruit-stalks which are variously subdivided ; 
e.g. Oats. PI. 6.f. 6. It is said to be 

SPREADING ; (or lax, diffusa. E.) when the partial fruit-stalks 

diverge and stand wide asunder, as in Common and Reed Meadow- 

rass. 

3 Compact ; (dense, coarctata. E.) when they stand near toge= 

ther, as in Sheep’s Fescue and Purple Hairgrass. 

PANICLED (paniculatus) Buncu ; an assemblage of flowers partaking 
the properties of a panicle and a bunch. See those terms. Golden 
Rod may serve as an example. 

SPIKE; an assemblage of flowers partaking the properties 
of a panicle anda spike; as Wall Fescue and Manured Canary- 

_ Grass ; in which the collections of florets resemble a spike in their 
general appearance, but are furnished with fruit-stalks, shorter 
than themselves. 

Papiiiona'cevs, butterfly-shaped. 

PaPILLo'sus, pimpled. 

Pap’pus, down. 

PARALLEL’vs, parallel. 

PARASITICAL (parasiticus) PLANTs ; not taking root in the earth, but 
growing upon other vegetables. .Thus Misletoe is found to grow 
upon the Apple Tree, the Pear, Lime, Elm, Poplar, Hawthorn, and. 
Buckthorn, but never upon the ground: (Dodder upon Heath, 
Gorse, &c.; many Lichens and Mosses ; with numerous Fungi 
follow the same habit. E.) . 

PARTIAL (partialis) expressive of a part, not of the whole. Thus the 

Umbellules, or small Umbels, composing a large Umbel, are some 

times called partial Umbels ; and the Involucellum or fence at the 

base of these partial Umbels, is sometimes called the partial Invo« 


lucre. See pl. 6. f. 9. (d. d. d. ds) 
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PaRTITION (dissepimentum) the substance dividing seed-vessels into 
different cells. Thus the seed-vessel of Jacob’s Ladder is divided 
into three cells ; and if you cut a Lemon across, you will plainly 
see the partitions that divide it into nine cells. See also. pl. 5. 
f. 12. (b. bi) £.'14. (0. 6. b. 6.) 

Parri’tus, divided. 

PalrENs, expanding ; (spreading a little. E.) 

Pat’uLus, open, (a higher degree of the preceding; fully expanded ; 
spreading wide. E.) 

Prorina'tum, comb-like, (leaf.) ‘ 

Pepa'rum, bird-footed. — 

PEDICEL’LUs, a little fruit-stalk or pedicle. 

PrpicxiE, a little fruit-stalk, or partial fruit-stalk, being that part of a 
compound or branched fruit-stalk, which is the immediate support 
of a single flower or floret, or spiket. Is is also sometimes used to 
express the little pillar which supports the down in some of the 
compound flowers; (as likewise for the fruit-stalk elevating the 
Germen and fruitin Mosses, and some other plants: in such instances 
it is the Bacillum or Podetium of Acharius. I.) 

PEDUNCULA’TUS, growing on a fruit-stalk, opposed to sitting or sessile. 

Prepun’ouuus, a fruit-stalk, or peduncle. 

(PEeuui'cuLa: the pellicle. E.) 

(PELLICLE, (pellicula) the epidermis, or covering which closely adheres 
to the outside of some seeds. E.) 

PEL’TA, a target. 

PELTA'TUM, target-shaped (leaf, &c.): (peltate. E.) 

PENCIL-SHAPED (penicilliformis) like a camel-hair pencil; as the sum- 
mits of Millet, or the appendages to the blossoms'of Meadow Muilk- 
VOUT Ma Set LE. CO ey 

PENICILLIFOR!MIs, pencil-shaped. 

PENDANT (pendulus) hanging down ; as bunches of Red Currant ; the 
cones of Scotch Fir; the flowers of Columbine. 

PENTAG/oNUS, five-cornered. 

Prntacy'ntA, five Pistils; the name of an Order in several of the 
Classes. 

PENTAN’DRIA, five-stamened ; the name of one of the Classes. 

PENTAPET'ALA, five petaled. 

PENTAPHYL’LUs, five-leaved (cup.) 

PERENNIAL (perennis) continuing for several years ; at least more than 
two (as applied to plants, or roots ; familiarly exemplified in Brook- 
lime, Woody Night-shade, or Creeping Thistle. E..) 

PERFECT (completus) FLowEr, having both a cup and a blossom ; and 
also one or more Stamens or Pistils. 

PERFORATED (perfoliatus) Leaves: when the stem seems to pene- 
aU ‘a leaves; as in Round-leaved T'horoughnwax. Pl. 9. f. 
4. (2. 

Piste itarettah perforated (leaf,) 

PERIANTH IUMm, the cup, (of a flower which may be single or double, 
superior, intermediate, or inferior, to the Germen. E.) 

PERICARP'IUM, a seed-yessel. 


PrricH#'tum, an Involucrum or scaly sheath surrounding the base of 
the fruit-stalk in Mosses. | 

(Prrip'tum ; the membranous, dry case of the seeds in the Fungi An- 
giocarpi of Persoon. E.) . 

(PrristTo'MA, or PeRisTo'miuMm, the fringe which borders the orifice of 
the Capsule of Mosses. It may be either simple or double; and 
consists either of separate teeth, or of a plaited and jagged mem~ 
brane. The external fringe is mostly of the former kind; the 
inner, when present, of the latter. Sm. Introd. E.) | Pl. 14. f. 27. 
a. 


PERMANENT (persistens) Cup, remaining till the fruit is ripe; as in 
"Borage, Currant, Pink, and Dead-netile. 
PeERsis'TENS, permanent. 
(Persona'tTus, (blossom:) personate ; irregular and closed by a kind of 
“palate, as in Snapdragon. Sm. E.) 

Pas, a foot ; see Measure. 

PrTaLiror’Mis, resembling a petal. 

Prraus (petala) the leaves which constitute the blossom are called 

~ Petals, to distinguish them from the other leaves of the plant. 
(They are in most instances variously coloured, often fragrant, and 
frequently nectariferous, even without a Nectary. E.) See pl. 3. 
f. 2. (a. a. a. a. a. a.) P. 4. £212. (aa. a. a.) 

Prrio.a’ris, fixed to the leaf-stalk. 

PETIOLA’TUs, having leaf-stalks. ' 

(Periouus, a leaf-stalk, foot-stalk, or petiole. E.) 

(PHmNoGAmic, such plants as have evident flowers, constructed accord- 

ing to the analogy of plants in general ; a term used in contra-dis- 
tinction to Cryptogamic. E.) 

Pit/nus, or Cap; the spreading part which forms the top of several of 
the Fungi, and covers the fructifications. ‘Thus in the Common 
Mushroom it covers the gills, and is sometimes also called the Hat, 
and, when fully expanded, the Flap. 

(Pr't1, hairs: simple or compound. ‘E.) 

Prxo!sus, hairy. 

Pixar (stipes) the little shaft or pedicle upon which the down of some 

~ seeds is placed, as in Dandelion. P1.1. f. H. (6.) PL 4. f. 22. (4) 
tt 6. f.2. (d.) Stipes is also used to express the stem of an Agaric, 

C 


Pimpixp (papillosus) beset with pimples, or hard little protuberances. 

Prn’na, a leafit of a winged leaf. . 

PINNATIF'IDUS, having winged clefts. 

PInNa‘tvs, winged, Lear :*whereas alatus relates to the sTEM, or 
LEAF-STALK, 

Pinnuta'tus, when a leafit of a winged leaf is again subdivided. 

(Pisrit, or Porntar: an essential part of a flower, (sometimes in a 

~ separate flower from that containing the Stamens, composed of the 
GERMEN, or Szxp-pup, the STYLE, one or more, but not always 
present ; and the Summit or Sri@ma. E.) Look into the blossom 
of a Plum or Cherry, and in the centré you will see the Pistils sur- 
rounded by the Stamens. In the blossom of the Apple or Pear, you 
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will perceive five Pistils in the centre. In Dead-neitle you will find 
the Pistil covered by the upper lip, and forked at the top. In the 
centre of the blossom of the White Lily, the pistil stands surrounded 
by six Stamens. In this flower the GermEN, which is the lower 
part of the Pistil, is long, cylindrical, and marked with six furrows; 
next above this part is the Sry“E, which is long and cylindrical ; 
and, at the top of the Style is the Summrr, which is thick, and tri- 
angular. See pl. 3.f.2. (d.e.f.) f..7. (tk. 1) f. 5. (c. d. e.) 

PIsTILLIFEROUS flowers or florets, such as contain one or more Pistils, 
but no Stamens. 

(PrrcnEr, see Ascidium. E.) 

PrrcHER-sHAPED (urceolatus) swelling or bulging out like a common 

ug. 
Pinay (inanis) soft and spongy. 

(Piru (medulla) a light, compressible, spongy, whitish - substance, 
filling a larger or smaller cavity in the centre of the wood ; 
copious in Elder, the Rush, &c. Various theories have been 
entertained as to its nature and functions. Sir J. E. Smith 
inclines to consider it as ‘‘a reservoir of vital energy.” Mr. 
Lindsay has demonstrated that in the Sensitive Plant it is the seat 
of irritability: while Mr. Knight proves experimentally that the 
branch of a vine, from which more than an inch of the pith had 
been abstracted, did not suffer materially. E.) 

Pirrep (lacunosum) when the surface of a leaf lies in hollows between 
the veins. 

PLAITED (plicatus) folded in plaits; as the blossom of Convolvulus ; 
the cup of Thrift; and the leaves of Ladies’ Mantle. PI..7. f. 37. 

Puia’Nus, flat. * 

(PuE‘Nus (flos) a double-blossomed flower: occasioned by the stamens, 
and sometimes the pistils being transformed to supernumerary 
petals, by cultivation or excessive nourishment: a metamorphosis 
to which plants with numerous stamens, as Ianunculus, Anemone, 
Peony, &c. are especially prone. E.) 

Puiica!rus, plaited. 

Puiumo'sus, feathered. 

Piv/mMvuLA, the bud of the stem or herbage which arises from the Embryo 
or Corculum. E.) ; 

Pop (siliqua) a seed-vessel of two valves, within which the seeds are 
fixed alternately to each stem. When long, it is called a long pod, 
as in Gilliflower ; when broad and. short, it is called a short pod, 
or pouch, as in Honesty and Shepherd’s Purse. Pl. 5. f. 10. f..11. 
{42.65 13, 

(Popr’rium ; vid. Pedicle. E.) 

PoINnTAL, see Pistil. . 

PornTinG, from two opposite Lines. See Two-rowed. 

——-~- one Way (secundus) as the Flowers of Foxglove, Cock’s- 
foot, and Sheep’s Fescue Grass. Pl. 2. f. 13. (d.) 

Pow'LEN, Farina, or Dust, a fine powder contained in the Anthers of 
flowers, (bursting on the application of moisture, and. discharging 
an elastic vapour, E.) It is toe minute for the naked eye to 
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examine, but by the assistance of a microscope, it appears very dif~ 
ferent in different plants: thus in Bloody Geranium it is a per- 
forated globule ; in Marsh-mallow like the wheel of a watch; in 
Pansy it is triangular; in Narcissus kidney-shaped ; and in Com- 
frey the globules are double. Pl. 3. f.5.(f) An Anther dis- 
charging its pollen; f. 8. a particle of the pollen greatly magnified. 

Pot/LEx, an inch ; see Measure. 

PoLyADELPH'IA, Stamens in three or more sets, being united by the 
filaments. The title of a Class, which see. 

Po.yAn'DRIA, many stamens. The title of a Class, which see. 

Ponyea iA, the title of the twenty-third Class in the Linnean 
System. The plants it contained are now distributed amongst the 
other Classes according to the number of the Stamens. 

PoLyGA’MIA-NECEssA’RIA, the title of the fourth Order of the Class 
SyNGENEsIA. See Introduction to that Class, as also for 

EQUA'LIS. 

SUPER'FLUA. 

—-—— _FRustTRA’NEA. 

and SEGREGA’TA. 

PotyPET’ALUS, many-petaled, (flower,) having more than one petal. 

PotypHyt'Lus, many-leaved, (calyx, &c.) of more than one leaf. 

PotysPER'MA, many-seeded. 

Potysta'cHyvus, many-spiked. 

Po'mum, a fleshy or pulpy seed-vessel without valves, covering a Cap- 
sule which contains the seeds; as in the Apple and Pear. Pl. 5. 
£20. 

Pores (pori) little holes. At the inner side of the base of the petals, 
in all the species of Ranunculus or Crowfoot, are little pores filled 
with honey. See also pl. 3. f. 3. (4.) 

Pos'ricus, the hinder part. 

Poucu, a short pod ; see Pod. 

(PRramor'sa (radix) an abrupt root. E.) 

Pramor'sus, as if bitten off. 

PREssED To (adpressus) see Contiguous. 

(PrickuEs (aculei) sharp-pointed, rigid, processes formed from the 
bark, and not from the woody part of a plant: they therefore do 
not adhere firmly, but come off with the bark of the parts on which 
they are seated ; neither do they disappear by culture, as thorns are 
wont todo. ‘The prickles of the Rose afford a familiar example. PI. 

10. f. 2. (a. a.) and (6. 6.) Prickles in general are laterally com- 
pressed, and either straight, curved, spiral, simple or compound, as 
they have one or more points; sometimes in pairs, but oftener soli- 
tary ; or, as in Barberry, palmated, several together. E.) 

PrickLy (aculeatus) armed with prickles. 

PRICKLY-POINTED (cuspidatus) ending suddenly in a hard sharp point. 

PRIsMAT'ICUS, see | ‘ 

PRISM-SHAPED (prismaticus) differing from cylindrical in the circum- 
ference being angular, as the cup of the Pulmonaria. 

(Procum'sEns, trailing, procumbent, lying altogether flat on the ground, 
as do the stems of many plants. E.) 
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ProuirERous (proliferi flores) Buossoms; when one grows’ out of 

another, as is not uncommon in the Polyanthus, (or im the manner 
.of the Hen and Chickens Daisy. E..)— \ stmt 

PROLIFEROUS-sHOOTS; when one shoot springs out of another, as in 
Hypnum proliferum. a. k, 

- Srem; when an otherwise unbranched stem sends out 
number of branches from its top. 

— Lxaves; throwing out roots and producing other plants 
resembling the plant to which they belong. E.) di ialae 

Prom'Inens, projecting (partition) when standing out beyond the 
valves. , | 

Prominent (prominens) the partition of a seed-vessel is said to be 
prominent when it projects beyond the valves, as in Cabbage, and 
many other plants of the Tetradynamia Class. 

Pro’nus, the under surface of a leaf. 

(Propa'go: aspecies of hybernaculum, defined by Gertner as a simple 
leafless, polymorphous, or variously shaped, germ, in some instances 
naked, in others enclosed in a cortical sheath, which” spontaneously 
separates from the parent, and is scattered in the manner of seed. 


Pro'privs, belonging to an individual. , 

Props (fulcra) these appendages are of seven kinds, viz. Stipule, Floral- 
leaves, Thorns, Prickles, Tendrils, Glands, and Hairs. See those 
Terms. (Some authors prefer the term Appendage, as more gene- 
rally applicable to these parts: Mr. Thomson confines the word 
Fulcra to those organs by which climbing and weak flexible stems 
attach themselves for support, as the Tendril, the Claw, the Hook, 
and the Bladder ; the latter included as giving buoyancy or support 
to certain aquatic plants. E.) | 

(PRrostrRa’rus, prostrate ; as a stem lying flat, and spreading over the 
ground. E.) . 

PROTRUDING (exsertus) standing out of the blossom as do the Stamens 
of some of the Eric. , 

(PRoTuBERATED, (torosus) seed-vessels; an appearance occasioned by 
the irregular swelling of the inclosed seeds: sufficiently evident in 
the pods of Mustard, and in some sorts of Beans. E.) 

Pu'sgs, cloathing. . 

PuBESCENT (pubescens) cloathed with soft wool or hair (this varies 
greatly in degree according to soil or exposure ; but the direction of 
the hairs or bristles on some occasions proves a sure mean of dis- 
tinguishing species. In the genus Mentha (Mint) it is the only 
infallible distinction: and not less so in Myosotis, (Scorpion Grass.) 
Sm. Introd. E.) 3 . 

PuLpo'sus, pulpy. 

Puxpy (pulposus) soft and tenacious. (Fruits of this description, serv- 
ing as food for various animals, are often propagated by passing un- 
injured through the intestines, and are thus remotely deposited. E.) 
A Cherry is pulpy, but an Apple is fleshy. 

=-——— SEED-VESSEL, see Drupa. 

Punvera'tus, dusted. 
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Puncra’rus, dotted. 

PursE-sHAPEN, (scrotiformis) like a purse that draws together with 
strings at the top; as the seed-vessel of Purple Marshlocks, or the 
Nectary of Satyrion. i : 

QuADRANGULA’RIs, four-cornered, (stem.) 

QuADRIDENTA’TuS, four-toothed. 

QuapriFipvs, four-clefted. 

QuapriLo'sum, four-lobed. 

QuvUADRILOCULA'RE, four-celled. 

QuADRIPARTI'TUM, with four divisions. 

QuaDRIVALVE, four-valved. 

QuaTeER'NA, by fours; as the leaves Pl. 9. f. 3. (c. .c.) 

Qui'na, by fives. 

Qurna‘tUM, five-leaved. 

QvUINQUANGULA’RE, five-cornered. 

QuINQUEFIDUM, five-clefted. 

QuINQUELO’BUM, five-lobed. 

QuINQUELOCULA!RE, five-celled. 

QUINQUEPARTI'TUM, with five divisions. 

QUINQUEVALVE, five-valved. 

Race’mvs, a bunch, (or cluster, consisting of scattered flowers. E.) 

Ra/cuts, a spike-stalk. 

RaprAte (radiatus) a sort of compound flowers in which the florets of 
the centre differ in form from those in the circumference.’ ‘Thus 
the Daisy and Sunflower are radiate flowers; the florets in the 
centre being all tubular, but those in the circumference are narrow 
or strap-shaped.— Pl. 4. f. 24. Umbelliferous flowers are also called 
radiated when the florets in the circumference of the Umbel or 
‘Umbellule are larger than those in the centre. In this case too, 
the outer petals are larger than the inner petals of the same floret. 

——- Snmauits, placed ina circle; as in the Poppy. Pl. 5. f. 5. 

its 

fees (radical ; as the leaves of stemless plants: exemplified in the 
Dwarf Thistle, &e. E.) issuing immediately from the root. 

Rap'tcans, striking root: (sometimes referring to plants whose fibres 
cling to extraneous bodies for support, without deriving nourish- 
ment therefrom, as Ivy. E.) 

(Ranic'unm, fibres; the absorbing organs of the root. E.) 

(Rapictez, (radicula.) E.) 

Ra'pu, rays; the outer florets in a radiate compound flower. They 
may be called the florets of the circumference, and the inner ones 
the central florets. , 

—-— Spoxes, the fruit-stalks of an Umbel or Umbellule ; which see. 

(Ra’prx, root: of trees and shrubs ligneous ; of herbaceous plants fleshy ; 
and forming the descending appendage by which a plant is nou- 
rished, and fixed in the earth. E.) 

Ra'mEvs, belonging to a branch. 

(Ra’uevm, folium, a branch-leaf. E.) 

Ramo’sus, branched, (when particularly applied to stems, they may be 
either branched dichotomously, alternately, oppositely, verticillately, 
abruptly, jointed, two-ranked, foureranked, and twining or turning 
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spirally ; to the right in some plants, to the left in others, inva- 
riably. Sm. Gram, E.) 

Ramosis'simus, very much branched. 

Ra’mus, a branch. : 

Ra'muwus, the branch of a branch. 

RECEPTACLE (receptaculum) (apothecium, of certain Alge of Acharius. 
E.) one of the parts necessary to compose a flower. It is the base, 
or seat, upon which the other parts are placed. Pl. 4. f. 11. (c.) 
f. 23. (a.) (In compound flowers the character of the Receptacle 
affords generic distinctions. E.) The inner part of a Capsule to 
which the seeds are attached is also called a Receptacle. Pl. 5. f. 7. 
£29: 

Recxina'tus, reclining. 

RECLINING (reclinatus) bent back a little, so that the extremity is lower 
than the base ; as the leaves in Pl. 9. f. 5. (e. e.) (curved towards 
the ground ; as the stem of the Bramble. E.) 

‘Rec'rus, straight. 

ReEcuRvVA'Tus, recurved, or bowed back. . 

REFLECTED, or REFLEXED, (reflexus) bent back, rather angularly ; as 
the segments of the cup of the Currant ; the petals of the Flower 
de Luce ; the blossoms of the Hyacinth and White Lily. Pl. 4. f. 5. 

Rerrac’tus, bent back as if broken. 

ReEGuLAR (regularis) Bossom; one that is regular in the figure, size, 
and proportion of its parts; as Jasmine and Syringa. 

REMOTE (remotus) Wurrus ; when there is a considerable length of 
stem between each whirl. Pl. 6. f. 11. (a. a. a.) 

ReniFor’Mis, kidney-shaped. 

ReEPAnN’pUM, serpentine. 

RE'PENS, 

REP’TANS, 

(Repuica’Tus, folded or plaited, so as to form a groove or channel ; as 
in the legumen of Astragalus hypoglottis, Purple Mountain Milk- 
wort. 1.) 

Resupina’tum, horizontally turned upside down. 

Rericuua’'Ta, veined like net-work. 

ReEtTRoFRAc'rus, broken back. 

ReETROR'suM (sinuatum) crookedly bent back. 

(serratum) inversely serrated. 

Retv’sum, bluntly notched at the end; but it sometimes means merely 
blunt, as the seeds of the Lycopsis, Bugloss. 

(REVERSED (reversus) the upper surface turned downward, as is the 
position of some leaves. E.) 

REvowu'tus, rolled back. 

RuomBe’vs, diamond-shaped. 

RuomeorpE'us (rhomboidal) nearly diamond-shaped, but broader one 
way than the other. 

(RiBBED (costatum.) E. . 

Rigi (rigidus) inflexible ; not easily bending ; opposed to limber an 
flexible. 

Rimo'sus, full of cracks. 


Rive (annulus) the remains of the Curtain surrounding the Stem of an 


b creeping (as a stem, or root. E.) 
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Agaric or Boletus, after the other part has disappeared. PI. 1. 
f. H. (a.) 

Rin'GENS, feebins (blossom; ringent; irregular and gaping like the 
mouth of an animal, as in Dead-nettle ; called by former Botanists 
labiata, lipped. Sm. E.) 

RisinG, upwards (assurgens) differs from ascending, in first inclining 
downwards, and then gradually rising upwards. : 

Rop-sHAPED (virgatus) having many slender, and nearly straight parallel 
branches or shoots. 

RoLLED BACK (revolutus) with respect to the leaf in general, rolled 
downwards, as the ends of the leaves of Sweet William ; pl. 9. f. 5. 
(f: f-) with respect to the edges, rolled under toward the rib of the 
leaf, as in the leaves of Rosemary, and the young leaves of the 
Osier; with respect to Summits, it signifies rolled back spirally, as 
are those of the Pink. Pl. 1. f. 19. (c. c.) 

Roor (radix) may be Fibrous, Bulbous, Tuberous, Bundled, Beaded, or 
Jointed, Spindle-shaped, or Creeping. See those terms. See also 
pl. 11. (and Annual, Biennial, or Perennial. E.) 

Roor-LEAVEs (radicalia) the leaves which proceed immediately from 

- the root, without the intervention of a stem. They often differ in 
shape and size from the other leaves. The Field Bellflower tur- 
nishes an example. PI. 9, f. 7. 

RostE'Lum, the descending part of the heart or corcle of a seed. 

Rosrra'rom, having a bill. 

Ros'rrum, a bill, or peak. 

Rora'ra, wheel-shaped, (blossom.) 

Rouen, (asper.) 

Rounp (globosus) like a ball, see Globular. 

(orbicularis) round and flat. Pl. 7. f. 1. 

(——-- (teres) columnar. E.) | 

RvuFFLE, or Rina, the part of the Curtain of an Agaric which adheres 
to the Stem after the outer part of it has vanished. - 

Rueo'sum, wrinkled. 

Runerna'tum, notched; (runcinate, or lion-toothed; cut into several 
transverse acute segments, pointing backwards, as the leaves of 
Dandelion. Sm. E.) 

RunpDiE, see Umbel. 

RUNDLET, see Umbellule. 

Runner (flagellum, sarmentum) a barren twig or shoot, lying upon the 
ground, as in the Garden Strawberry, and Stone Bramble-—They 
are sometimes called Wires. 

Runnrine (along the stem) see Decurrent. 

Sacrrra’rus, arrow-shaped. 

SALVER-SHAPED (hypocrateriformis) the shape of a blossom of one 
petal, the lower part of which is tubular, the upper part flat and 
expanded ; as the blossom of Periwinkle, and Mouse-ear Scorpion 
Grass. Pl. 4. f. 1. 

(Sama’Ra, a kind of capsule compressed and dry, usually of two cells, 
without valves, and often winged, as exemplified in Acer, Maple. E.) 

Sap, see Alburnum, and Juice. 
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(Sap-vEessges ; the vascular system of plants, and the nature of the 
propulsion of the sap through their stems and branches, has been 
greatly elucidated by Mr. Knight; (in Phil. Trans.) who has 
proved that the spiral vessels, (coating the longitudinal tubes which 
surround the centre or pith of young stems and branches, hitherto 
supposed to be air-vessels,) are the proper sap-vessels, or absorbents 
by which the plant is nourished. The necessary fluids being 
absorbed by the root and become sap, are carried up into the leaves 
by these vessels, a particular set being appropriated to each leaf 
from the main channels that pass along the alburnum: by the 
leaves the sap is exposed to light, air, and moisture, and thus ela~ 
borated into various secretions. Mr. Thomson suggests that the 
water, the acetate of potash, and the carbonate of lime, are taken 
up from the soil, and enter as general constituents into the com~ 
position of sap; but the mucilage, the sugar, the extractive, the 
gallic acid, the tannin, &c. are produced by, the vegetable system 
itself, and must, therefore, vary in different plants. Su J. E. 
Smith compares the sap-vessels (comprehending the common tubes 
of the alburnum, and the central vessels of Mr. Knight) to the 
stomach, lacteals, and arteries of the animal economy, all in one: 
and conjectures that the powerful agency by which the sap is con~ 
veyed to the higher branches of tall trees, may be the spiral form 
of the vessels, the stimulus of heat, the action of winds, and the 
susceptible shining plates called silver-grain. E.) 

SARMENTO'’sus, having runners, or trailing. 

(SARMEN’ruM, or FLAGEL'LuM, a runner thrown out from the root for 
the purpose of increase. E.) 

Saucer (scutellum) a sort of fructification of some of the Lichens, it is 
circular and concave, like a china saucer. Pl. 1. f. F. 

Sca'BER, rough like a file. 

ScaBRiv'1Es, roughness. 

ScaLy (squamosus) like the skin of a fish; as the cups of Burdock. 
Pl. 4. f. 25. (a.) (or the bulbous root of the White Lily. In 
Toothwort, and other plants nearly destitute of rootlets, the fleshy 
scales are conjectured to be reservoirs of nutriment. E.) 

ScAn’DENS, climbing. 

Sca'pus, a stalk, such as supports the flower, but not the leaves of a plant, 
and rises immediately from the root; as in Narcissus, Hyacinth, 
&e. Pl. 6. f. 4. 

Scario'sus, skinny. 

ScARRED (cicatrisatus) marked with scars where the leaves have fallen 
off, as are the stems of some Spurges. 

ScrosBiror’mis, like fine saw-dust, as are the seeds of Orchis. 

ScRoTIFoR'MIs, purse-shaped. 

ScoLLOPED (crenate, crenatus) inspect the edges of the leaves of Bird’s- 
eye and Gill, and you will have a true idea of this term ; see also 
Pl. 7. f. 38. 35. and 34. Some leaves are doubly scolloped, as in 
Phi. £538; 

Scorep (striatus) marked with superficial parallel lines, as the cup of a 
Pink, or the stems of Butcher’s Broom. | 
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Scurry (sq pce applied to a cup in aul ae he poi of 
are bent outwards at the ends, so as to give the whole a 
ragged appearance. 

Scurer/LuM, a saucer. 

ScyMETAR-SHAPED leaf, (acinaciforme) a long fleshy leaf, thick and 

straight at one edge, thin and arched at the other. 

Scy'pHirEr, glass-shaped ; as is the fructification of some Lichens. 

SEA-GREEN, see Glaucous. 

Szam (sutura) the line formed by the union of the valves of a seed- 
vessel. ‘hus the pod of a Pea is a seed-vessel of two valves, and 
, the two seams where the valves join are. sufficiently CORSPIUOUS 5 

iy © as also in pl. 5. £0, | 

sro pointing one way. 

ECURIFOR'mis, shaped like an axe. 

Szxp (semen) a deciduous part of a vegetable, containing the rudiments 

of a new plant. It consists of the Heart, the Seed-lobes, the 

_.. Eye;,,and the .Seed-coat. See those terms. Sometimes it is 

crowned with the cup of the flower, and sometimes it is winged 
aif, with down, or with a, thin expanded membrane, which enables 

‘ mt wind to waft it abroad. See pl, 4. f, 22, and pl. 6. f. 3, 

Sexp-gup, see Germen. 

- SEED-COA’, or Tunic, (arillus) the pr oper coat of a.seed re falls off 
spontaneously. It is remarkable in the Spendie-iree, Hound's 
Tongue, Cucumber, Frazinella, and Matlow.—Some seeds have only 

Maar? dry covering or skin, as the Bean. . PI. 6. f. 1, Yi #) 

SEED-cOVER (calyculus) the real cover of the seed. ..: 

SEED-LEAVES, see Seminal-leaves. 

Suen tomes (cotyledones) the perishable parta of a seed closely attached 

_. to the Embryo, and designed to afford nourishment. to the young 

. plant when it first ‘begins to expand,, their cells containing a large 

portion of farinaceous matter, which becomes saccharine during the 
germination of the seed. They furnish the Seminal-leaves. A 
Bean, after being soaked in water, or moist earth, easily parts with 
its external skin, and divides into two parts, called the Seed-lobes. 
PL 6. f. (a. a.) E.) 

SEED-VESSEL, (pericarpium) a vessel to contain the seed (formed of the 
enlarged germen. E.) It is of several kinds; as a Capsule; a 
Pod; a Legumen ; an Air-bag ; a Drupa, including a nut or stone ; 
a Pomum ; a Berry : ; anda Cone. See those terms. See also pl. 5. 
from f. 5. tof. 21. 

SEGMENT (lacinium) the small parts of a leaf, cup, or petal,. included 
between the incisions. 

SEGREGA’TA (polygamia.) See the Introduction to the Class Syngenesia. 

Sxz'mEn, seed. 

SEMI-AMPLEXIcAU'LIA, half, or in part only embracing the stem. 

SEMI-CYLINDRICAL, (semi-teres) if the trunk of a tree was. sawed 
lengthwise through the middle, each part would be semi-cylindrical. 
The stalk of Ramsons is in this shape. 

SEm1-FLOscuLo's1, aterm used to.express such compound flowers of the 
Class Syngenesia as are wholly composed of strap-shaped florets. 
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(SEMINAL-LEAVES, (folium seminale) those which arise immediately 
from a seed, or rather from the seed-lobes, are of temporary dura~ 
tion, and perform the functions of leaves until the real leaves 
appear, when they drop off. E.) 

SEMI-ORBICULA'ruM, in the shape of half a globe. 

Semi-saerra'ra, shaped like half the head of an arrow, as are the 
Stipule of some plants. 

SEMI-TE’REs, semi-cylindrical. 

SEMPERVI'RENS, evergreen. 

Se’Nis (foliis) growing in sixes. 

SEPARATE (Monoccia) Stamens and Pistils are said to be separate when 
they are found upon the same plant, but in different flowers. Thus 
in Box, Birch, Cucumber, and Melon, some of the flowers contain 
Stamens, and others Pistils; but none of them have both together. 
Pot. 21. 

SeERI'cEus, silky. 

SERPENTINE (repandus) the edge of some {leaves formed like a ser 
pentine line ; without any angles or corners, PI. 7. f. 29. 

SERRATED (serratus) like the teeth of a common saw; as are the edges 
of the leaves of the Apple, Pear, Spearmint, Dead-nettle, Sneeze~ 
wort, or Goose-tongue, &c. Pl. 7. f. 31. Some leaves are DouBLY- | 
SERRATED ; that is, the teeth are again cut into other little teeth. 
The Common Elm is an example. PI. 7. f. 32, 

SERRULATED (serrulatum) very minutely serrated. 

Sxs'sILis, sitting, or sessile ; (having no stalk, as applicable to the inser- 
tion of leaves; to flowers, &c. E.) 

Sera’cEus, bristle-shaped. 

(Sx’r, bristles, hollow tubes, rigid, sharp-pointed,.but partaking more 
of the nature of hairs than of prickles ; they are either simple, and 
awl-shaped or spindle-shaped ; or compound, and forked or fascicu- 
lated, the latter kind consisting of a number of straight bristles 
diverging from a papillary knob. E.) 

SETo'sus, bristly, or set with bristles. 

SEXANGULA/RE, six-sided, or cornered. 

SEx-FI'Dus, six cleft. 

SEX-LOCULA/RE, six-celled. 

SHAFT, see Style. 

SuHAGe@y, (hirsutus) rough with stiff hairs. 

SHARP, see Acute. 

SHARP-POINTED (mucronatum) tapering into a hard sharp point. 

SHEATH (spatha) a species of Calyx, (bursting longitudinally, and finally 
becoming, for the most part, membranous. By some authors it is 
considered a modification of the bractea. E.) exemplified in the 
Crocus, Iris, and Daffodil. Pl. 3. f.9. (a.a.) See also the Intro- 
duction. 

SHEATHED FRurt-sTALK (spadix) one that is furnished with a sheath. 
Pl. 3. f. 9. (d.) 

SHEATH-SCALE, a membrane found at the top of the sheaths which sur- 
round the stem of Grasses, just where the sheath ends, and the 
proper leaf begins. It is generally white ; tender and brittle when dry. 
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SueatHine (vaginans) Leaves; when the base of a leaf, enfolds the 
stem; as in most of the Grasses. Pl. 9. f. 4. (2.) 

SHEDDING (caducus). continuing but a short time.. Applied to a Calyx, 
it signifies that it falls off before the blossom ; as in Poppy. 

SHELL, see Legumen. 

Snoor (surculus) the branch of a Moss. 

Snort (abbreviatus) a cup is said to be short, when it is shorter than 
the tube of the blossom, as in pl. 4. f. '7- (e.) . 

SHRIVELLING (marcescens) fading and withered, but not falling off: 

__e. g. the blossoms of Plantain and Stitchwort. 

Surussy (fruticosus) somewhat woody and perennial, as the stems of 
a Rose-tree. 

Srxiic'uLA, a broad and short pod, or pouch. 

Siticuto’sa, the name of the first Order of the Tetradynamia Class, 
containing the plants with a broad short pod, or pouch. 

S11/1QuA, a pod, or more: particularly a long pod. 

Sr1iiquo'sa, the second Order of the Class Tetradynamia, containing 
the plants whose seed-vessel is a long pod. 

on A aeieas set with very soft hairs lying close, so as hardly to be 

elt. 

(SILVER-GRAIN.:: thin shining: plates, (visible in oak wood) which, 

‘pressing upon the sap-vessels, and being highly susceptible, Mr. 
Knight considers as materially aiding the ascent of the sap, through 
the alburnum of the trunk or chief branches; where the spiral 
coats of the vessels are either wanting, or less elastic than in the 
leaf-stalks and summits of the more tender shoots. E.) 

Supe (simplex) undivided. 

7 Stem; one that is undivided, or only sending out small 

branches. 

Lra¥r; when there is only one upon a leaf-stalk. 

Cup; one that consists of a single series of segments; e. g, 

Goat’s-beard. : 
— Sraux; undivided, as the stalk of the Tulip, and that of Thrift. 

(——- Harrs ; (pili simplices) often a slender, jointed, flexible thread, 
‘more or less thickly set on the surface of stems and leaves. E.) 

Srvpuicis'stmus, very simple, absolutely undivided. 

SINGLE (unicus) one flower only upon a stalk, as the T'wlip. 

(SrnistRoR’sum,. twining from left to right. E.) 

Srnva’r0-ANGuLO'suM, indented and angular. 


- Srnva'r0-pENT ATU, indented and tvothed. 


Srnva'rus, indented (or rather, sinuated ; cut into roundish wide open- 
ings, as certain leaves. E.) 

Sitting or Sessrix (sessilis) Leaves have no leaf-stalk, as Spearmint 
and Hound’s-tongue. Pl. 9. f. 4. (d.) 

— Frowrrs, are those which have no Frurr-sraukK, as the 
flowers of Mezereon. 4 | 

(SkIN (testa) of a seed: cither simple, or lined with a finer film, mem- 
brana, in vegetation bursts irregularly. Pulpy seeds are furnished 
with pulp between the membrane and the outer skin. Sm. Gram. E.) 

SKINNY, or SKIN-LIKE (scariosus) tough, thin, and semi-transparent,, 

__. like gold-heater’s skin ; as the cup of Thrift, 
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SLANTING (obliquus) straight, but in a direction between horizontal and 
perpendicular. & 

Smoorn (glaber) surface smooth to the touch, without any hairiness, ot 
rough inequalities ; opposed to rough, prickly or other inequalities 
occasioned by prominences on the surface. 

SNIPT (incisus) cut at the edges without any regularity. 

SoLip (solidus) Stem ; without a cavity ; opposed to hollow. 

— Roor; fleshy and uniform, as that of a Turnip. 

SouiTary (solitarius) only one in a place; has but one flower on a 
fruit-stalk, or only one fruit-stalk proceeding from the same part of 
a plant. 

Soory (fuliginosus) dark and dirty as if sooted, as are some of the 
Lichens. 

(So'r1; the masses of fructification on Ferns. E.) 

Spa’prx, a sheathed fruit-stalk. 

Span (spithama) a measure of nearly seven inches ; see Measure. 

SpArR’sus, scattered. 

Spa'rua, sheath. 

SpATuLA'Tus, battledore-shaped. 

SPECIES, see the Introduction. 

SPEAR-SHAPED (lanceolatus) as the leaf of Ribwort Plantain, and 
Spearmint. Pl. 7. f. 6. 

SPEAR-EGG-SHAPED (lanceolato-ovatum) applied to a leaf, &c. signifies 
that it is shaped like a spear towards the base, and like an egg 
towards its extremity. So in the following, and other compound 
terms of this kind, the first term applies to the base of the leaf, or 
the part next the stem or branch, the second term to the part 
towards the extremity. Thus ovato-lanceolatum, egg-spear-shaped, 
is just the reverse of spear-egg-shaped. Lineari-lanceolatum, 
strap-spear-shaped, &c. 

SPECIFIC CHARACTER; one or more circumstances of a plant, sufficient 
to distinguish it from every other plant of the same genus. The 
Specific Characters are generally taken from the léavés or stem ; 
sometimes from the flowers, but seldom from the roots. 

SPHERICAL (spherica) globular. 

] 

et b see Spike and. Spiket, or Spikelet. 

SPIKE (spica) a composition of flowers placed alternately on each side of 
a common simple fruit-stalk, and not standing upon little fruit- 
stalks. Great Mullein, Agrimony, and many Grasses have their 
flowers collected into spikes. PI. 6. f. 5. 

SPIKET (spicula) or Lirrie SprKE, SPIKELET, constituting a part of a 
larger composition of florets.. Its use is mostly confined to the 
Grasses, and to express the composition of their florets contained 
within one common Calyx. | 

SPIKE-STALK (rachis) a long, rough, slender, receptacle, upon which the 
flowers composing a spike are placed. Take a spike, (or, as it is fre- 
quently called, an ear) of Wheat; pull off all the seeds and chaff, 
what remains is a Sprke-sTaLK. Pl, 2. f. 24. (c. c.) 

Spi/NA, 2 thorn. 

SPINDLE-SHAPED (fusiformis) a gradually tapering Root; (or Tap- 
root, E.) e, g. a Carrot, or Radish. Pl, 11. f. 6. 
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SPines'cENS, becoming hard and thorny. 

Sprno’sus, thorny. ® 

Sprrab (spiralis) twisted like a corkscrew. Pl, 10. f. 6. (a. a.) 

Spi/THAMA,a span. “ 

SPokEs (radii) the fruit-stalks of flowers collected into UmsBets, or 

MBELLULEs ; see those terms. ‘They spring from one point, and 
_ diverge like the spokes of a wheel. Pl. 6. f. 9. (e. e. ¢. e.) 

( SpoRan'Gium ; a term applied to certain Alew by Hedwig, and syno« 
nimous with Pericarpium. E.) 

(SPoRULEs (sporule, spore, gongyle), Seeds which are destitute of coty~ 
ledon, radicle, and plumule, vegetating indifferently from any part 
of their surface, as those of Cryptogamic plants. E.) 

SPREADING (diffusus) not rising high, but spreading wide upon the 

ground; as the stems of Fumitory and Pansy. Soinetimes also 
applied to a panicle, wherein the little spikes and fruit-stalks stand 
wide and distant, (as also to leaves. E.) 
SpPuR (calcar) shaped like the spur of a cock, as the Nectaries of Lark 
spur, (and some of the Orchidew, often containing abundance of 
honey. E . 

Squama'tvs, 1 

Squamo'sus, sea a 

Squarro'sus, scurfy. 

STALK (scapus) that species of stem which elevates and supports the 
flowers, but not the leaves of a plant. It differs from the Frurr- 
STALK: for that springs from the stem, or branches; but this 
rises immediately from the root; as in Narcissus, Lily of the 
Valley, and Hyacinth. Pl. 6.f.4. _ 

Sra/‘MEN, or CHIVE ; open the blossom of a Tulip or a Lily and you 

_ will see six long threads or filaments, placed round the central 
pillar, with an Anther on the top of each. One of these filaments, 
together with its Anther, is called a Stamen (and is essential to ail 
plants, though assuming different appearances. E.) PI. 3, f. 2. 
(0. b. b. b. 6.0.) f. 3. (h. 2.) f. 6. 

STAMENIFEROUS F Lowers, or Fiorers, such as contain one or more 
Stamens, but no Pistils. These are necessarily barren. 

STANDARD (vexillum) the upright petal of a butterfly-shaped blossom, 
very remarkable in the Pea. See the Introduction to the Class 
Diadelphia. See also pl. 4. f. 12. (6.) f. 14. (6.) f. 15. 

STARRY (steliatus) plants whose leaves grow in whirls round the stem ; 
as Goose-grass, Cheese-rennet, and several others of the fourth Class. 
Pl. 9. £. 3. (b.6.) | 

(pilis stellato-tripartitis ;) hairs triply-starred ; as are those on 

wth the leaves of Hedge-mustard: or otherwise. E.) 

(Srarron (habitat) the natural place of growth. E.) 

STELLA'TH, starry, or star-like. 

Svrem or Srank (caulis) the proper trunk of a plant supporting the leaves, 
branches, and flowers. It rises immediately from the root. ‘(Its 
principal positions or directions may be classed as either erect, 
oblique, supported, climbing, decumbent, or procumbent ; and these 
may be either undivided, (simple), or divided, and that in various 
manners, E.) 
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Seen or STIPE tines) formerly called the pillar, which supports the 
pileus of some of the Fungi. YI. 1. f. H. (.) (also the fronds of 
Ferns. E.) 

STEM-CLASPING (amplexicaulis) see Embracing the stem. 

STEM-LEAVES (caulina) such as grow immediately upon the stem, 
without the intervention of branches. 

STEM-LEss (acaulis) without a stem (in which description of plants the 
leaves necessarily spring from the roots, and are therefore called 
radical. E.) 

STER'ILIs, barren. 

STIFF, see Rigid. 

Sriq/ata, a summit, 

Sri'ux1, stings. 

STINGS (stimuli) sharp-pointed substances conveying poison into the part 
they penetrate. Few people are ignorant of the sting of a Nettle. 

(Sti'pzs, a pillar, pedicle, as the stem of some kind of Fungi, and 
Ferns. E.) 

Sripita'tus, standing on a pillar, pedicle, or stipe. 

(Srrp’uL#, stipules, a leafy appendage to the proper leaves, or their 
foot-stalks, usually in pairs, at the base of the latter; for the pur- 
pose of supporting them at their first appearance. They are suffi- 
ciently evident in the Garden Pea. P1. 10. f. 6. (6. 6.) Some are 
deciduous, others remaining as long as the leaves ; simple or com~ 
pound. E.) 

STo'Lo, a sucker. 

STOLONIF'ERUS, putting forth suckers. 

STONE ; see Nut. 

STRADDLING (divaricatus) branches standing wide from each other. 

STRAIGHT (rectus) not bending. 

STRAP-SHAPED (linearis) long and narrow like a strap or fillet ; as the 
leaves of Thrift, Crocus, and Rosemary. Pl. 7. f.'7. When the 
same shape is expressed as existing in a floret of a compound flower, 
Linneus uses the term ligulatus. Pl. 4. f. 21. 

STRAP-SPEAR-SHAPED (lineari-lanceolatum) see Spear-egg-shaped. 

Srraw (culmus) a kind of stem proper to Grasses. Pl. 10. f. 3. (which 
may be either simple or without joints, as in the Common Rush ; 
jointed, as in Oats and most Grasses; or bent angularly, knee- 
jointed. E.) 

STREAKED, marked with depressed, but not always parallel lines. 

Srrua'rus, scored, (or striated. KE.) 

Srric'rus, stiff and straight. 

StrRi/Gm, strong spear-shaped bristles, or thorns. 

Srrico'sum, furnished with strige. 

STRINGS (nervi) see Fibres; as in the Broad and Narrow-leaved Plan 
dain. PI. 7. f. 46. 

STROB'ILUS, a cone. 

STROBILIFOR'MIS, (spica) a spike like a cone. 

STYLE, or SHAFT, is a part of a Pistil standing upon the germen, and 
supporting the summit, or stigma. (It is composed of minute tubes, 
through which the subtile vapour of the Pollen passes to fertilize 
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the embryo seeds in the Germen. E.) See Pistil. Pl. 3, f. 2. (e.) 
f.5.(d.)£.% (hb) 

‘Sus, is prefixed to many of the Linnean terms, and signifies that the 
term is not precisely and exactly applicable in its strictly defined 
sense, to the subject spoken of, but that it must be understood with 
some latitude (or rather that the object approaches, but does not 
entirely bear out the meaning of the more definite term in its full 
and complete sense. E.) Thus sub-sessilis signifies nearly sessile ; 
sub-rotundus, roundish, or nearly round ; sub-ovatus, not exactly 
egg-shaped, but nearly so. 

Sugpivi'sus, subdivided. 

(Susmer'sus, submersed, growing under the surface of the water, as 

. Sea-weeds, &c. E.) 

Susramo'sus, a little branched. 

Susrotun'pvus, nearly globular. 

SuBULA’Tus, awl-shaped. 

SuccuLEN’TuM, succulent, juicy. 

(Succus Proprius ; see Juice. E.) 

SuckKERs (stolones) shoots which rise from the root, spread along the 
ground, and then take root themselves, as in the Sweet Violet. 

SUFFRUTICO'sus, somewhat woody, nearly shrubby. Sage and Lavender 
are examples. 

Suwca'trus, furrowed. 

Summit (stigma) the upper part of a Pistil. (It is glutinous, to retain 
the Pollen, which bursts there, and serves to perfect the Seed in the 
Germen. E.) See Pistil. See also pl: 3. f. 2. (f1) f.5.(e.) 
£:-7.(k) 

SuPERFI‘c1Es, the surface. 

SuPER’FLUA, superfluous ; see Polygamia Superflua, in the Introduction 
to the Class Syngenesia. . 

SuPERior (superus) Cup or Biossom; when the cup or blossom is 
situated above the Germen, it is said to be superior; as in Honeys 
suckle, Currant, and Campanula. 

Su’PERUs, superior, above. 

Supr’nus, the upper surface. 

(Supportep, (fulcratus) as are certain stems, surrounded by others which 
appear to prop them. E.) | 

SuPRA-pEcompPo'sITus, more than doubly compound. 

Supra-Fo.ta'cnvs, placed above the leaf. 

Sur’cunus, a shoot ; the branch of a Moss. 

Survu’RA, seam. 

Sworp-sHapep (ensiforme) as the leaves of Jris, or Flower de Luce. 

SYNGENE’SIA, united Anthers ; the name of a Class: which see. 

TarL (cauda) a sort of slender pointed appendage to some seeds (formed 
of the permanent style; it is generally feathery: as in T'raveller’s 
Joy. E.) 

(Tap-Roor, (radix fusiformis.) E.) 

hen (acuminatum) Lar, gradually tapering to a point. PI. 7. 

a 
—-— (attenuatus) a fruit-stalk, growing slender. 
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Tinea (pelta) a kind of fructification on ie leaves of some Lichens, 
which is circular and a little convex. See Saucer. 

TarGEt-sHaPeD, Petar, (peltatum) applied to a leaf having its leaf- 
stalk fixed, not at the edge, but nearly in its centre; as in Water 
Lily. P. 9. f. 4. (a-) 

— Summir, one that is circular and flat. 

TENDRux (citrus) a spiral shoot or string, by means of which some plants 
support themselves against adjacent bodies, It is well known in 
the Vine and Pea. Pl, 10. f. 6. Pl. 8. £58. (Tendrils are either 
axillary, or terminating ; simple, or branched. E. ) 

TeEn'vis, thin, slender. 

Tx!rEs, columnar, cylindrical, or round like a walking-stick, (as applied 
toa stem, the truncus teres, tapering upwards like the shaft of a 
column ; to a leaf, foliwm teres, in contradistinction to the flat 
round leaf, affecting the same shape as the stem. E. ) 

TERETIUS'cuLUS, roundish. 

‘TERGEM'INUM (leat) doubly twinfork. 

TERMINA'LIs, terminating, or terminal. 

‘TERMINATING (terminalis) (opposed to lateral) standing at the end of 
the stem or branches; as the fruit-stalks of Borage, the blossoms of 
Groundsel. 

TeRna'ris (leaves) growing three together from the same point. Pl. 7 
f. 47. and 51. 

TeEr'nis, by threes; three ina place. 

TessELa'rum, chequered. 

(Txs'ra, the skin of a seed. E.) 

TrTRADYNA'MIA, four Stamens longer ; the title of one of the Pesses ; 
which see. 

TETRAG'oNuS, four-cornered. 

Turragy'nt, four Pistils, a circumstance which gives title to an Order 
in several of the Classes. 

TETRAN'DRIA, four Stamens ; the title of the fourth Class; which see. 

‘TETRA-PET’ALA, four petaled. 

TETRA-PHYL!'LUs, four-leaved. 

‘TETRA-SPER'MA, four-seeded. 

Tuat'amus, the same as Receptacle ;. which see. 

(Tuat'tus ; see Frons. E.) 

(Tuxca'rm ; as alluding to the capsules of Ferns; see Exannulate. E. ) 

‘THoRN, (spina) a short-pointed projection growing from the woody 
substance of a plant; as in Gorse and Black-thorn. Pl. 10. f. 1. 
(By culture in rich soil thorns sometimes become branches ; where- 
as foot-stalks, stipule, and flower-stalks occasionally harden into 
spines. These transitions must be deemed merely phenomena, 
produced by artificially altering vegetables from a state of nature ; 
and, (as Dr. Drummond ably argues, in opposing Willdenow’s 
theory of thorns being occasioned by defective nutriment) ; ‘« thorns 
are no more abortive buds, than single flowers are abortive attempts 
to produce double ones.” ‘They may be either simple or compound; 
the latter forked, three-pronged, or branched, when divided into many 
lateral points, and are generally considered as means of defence, E,) 
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THREAD-SHAPED, (filiformis) of; the same thiskslegs from top to bseipiat 
like a piece of packthread. Take for example the leaves of Fennel, 
or the style of the Crocus, or Honeysuckle. 

- THREE-EDGED (trigonus) or three-cornered ; a stem having three cor 
ners or angles, andthe sides not flat. 

THREE-FIBRED, (trinervatus) having three veins or nerves running 
from the base to the end of a leaf without branching off. 

THREE-LOBED (trilobatum.) PI. 7. f. 17. 

THRONGING (confluentia) assembled in close parcels, with interyening 
naked places. 

Tuyr’svus, cluster. 

TiLEp (imbricatus) one leaf or scale partly covering another, like the 
tiles on a house: e. g. the cup of Dandelion, or of Aundooke Rl, 4. 
f, 25. (a.) and pl. 9. f. 2. 

Tip, see Anther. 

TomENTo'sus, cottony. 

TomEN’TUM, cotton. 

Ton@uE-sHAPED (lingulatum) applied ta express a thick, fleshy leaf, 

_ somewhat in the shape of a tongue. 

ToorHEp (dentatus) when the edges of a leaf are set. vith little teeth, 
at some distance from each other, not pointing towards the end, as 
in the serrated leaves, nor towards the base; as in the inyersely ser-~ 
rated leaves. Common Eye-bright, Primrose, Cowslip, and Moun 
tain Willow-herb, have toothed leaves. » Pl. 7. f. 30. 

TooTH-SERRATED (dentato-serratum) when the edge of a leaf is set 
with teeth, and these teeth are serrated. 

Top-sHAPED (turbinatus) nearly conical; some Pears are of this form. 

Toro'sus, protuberated, (swollen into ‘protuberances, as certain seed« 
vessels. I.) 

_ Torvuto’sus, a little swelling out. 

Tor’TILIs, twisted. 

TRAILING (procumbens) SrEms ; lying along upon the ground, and not 
sending out roots: e. g. Common Speedwell, Red Pimpernell, Small 
Sea Bindweed. 

Transver’sum placed across, or crosswise, as when the partition of a 
seed-vessel is not placed in ‘the same direction or plane with the 
valves, but perpendicular to them. 

_ TRraperziror'Me, the shape of a flat leaf having four unequal sides. 

TREBLY-compouND.. See Triply-compound. . 

Trian'pR1A, three Stamens, the name of the third Class. 

TRIANGULAR (triangularis) expressing the form of a leaf, stem or stalk, 
with three sides, and three angles, or corners. PI. 7. f. 12. : 

TRIANGULAR-SPEAR-SHAPED (deltoideus) leaves in this form are broad 
at the base, and nearly triangular, but spear-shaped at the point: 
e. g. Black Poplar. Pl. 7. f. 45. The term deltoideum, applied to 
thick fleshy leaves, bears a different meaning, but no such leaf occurs 
amongst British plants. 

(Trica: aterm of Acharius to designate the coiled horse-hair like 
receptacles i in his genus Gyrophora. E.). 
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7 RIcHO'TOMUS, dividing by threes. 

Tricoc’ca, three-celled and three-seeded, swelling out. 

Tricuspipa'Tus, three-pointed. 

TriF'1pus; three-cleft. 

‘TR1Go0'Nus, three-cornered, triangular, or three-edged. 

Triey'n1a, three Pistils; giving name to an-Order in several of the 
Classes. 

TrRILOBA’rum, three-lobed. 

TrRILOocULA'RE, three-celled. , 

TRINER've, three-fibred. 

TRIPARTI'TUs, with three divisions. 

TRIPLE-THORN (triplex.) Pl. 10. f. 1. (b. 6. 6.) 

Tripuyt'tes, three-leaved. 

‘ERIPINNA'TUM, triply-winged. 

TrRipLy-compounD Lxaves (folia supra-decomposita) are of three kinds, 
viz. 

1. DousLE-TwinFrorK, (tergeminus) leaf-stalk, with two leafits at the 
end of each, and two more at the division of the fork. PL 8. 
fo67. 

TRIPLY-THREE-FOLD (sevenneul, Se nny i 
f. 59. the divisions of a triple leaf-stalk again subdivided into 
threes, and three leafits at the end of each subdivision. 

3. TRIPLY-wINGED (tripinnatus; triplicato pinnatus) when the 

lateral ribs of a doubly-winged leaf have themselves other leaf- 
_ stalks with winged leaves. “PL 8. f. 60. 61. 

TRIQUE'TER, with thiee flat sides, as the stem of Pansy. 

TRISPER'MA, three-seeded. 

TRITERNA’TUM, triply-threefold. 

TRIVALVE, three-valved. 

TriviaL Name, a name added to the Generic name, for the more ready 
discrimination of species of the same Genus. 

TROWEL-SHAPED, or ‘[RIANGULARLY-SPEAR-SHAPED, (Deltoideus) 
which see. ; 

Truwnca'tum, lopped. 

Truncus, a trunk. 

TRUNK (truncus) the main body of a plant;'it is either a Stem, a 
Stalk, or a Straw. See those terms. (By some authors it is 
used exclusively to designate the stems of trees and shrubs; cha- 
racterizing it as always ligneous and perennial. E.) 

TuBeE (tubus) the lower part “of a blossom of one petal is frequently 
lengthened out into a tube, asin Crocus, and Polyanthus. Pl. 4.f. 1. 
(a. y f. 7. (as) 

TuBERCLE (tuberculus) a little solid pimple. 

‘TuBERCULA'TI, tubercled. A name given to the plants of one division 


of Lichens, on account of their bearing solid warts or tubercles. 


TuBULA’'TUS 
$ v tubular. 
TuBuLo'sus, } 


T'u'Bus, tube. ue 
(Tuprro'sa, (Radix) a Knobbed Root, as the Potatoe, &c. « Tubers 
are annual productions .of the herbaceous part of the plant, rather 


a 
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‘appendages of the stem than of the root; they are reservoirs of 
nutriment to support certain buds or gems during their evolution 
and the earlier stage of their growth as plants ; they may be either 
closely attached, or filipendulous.” Thoms. E.) | 

TusErous (tuberosus) Roor; consisting of many roundish knobs col- 
lected into a bundle, as the root of Peony and Dropwort. Pl. 11, 
f'7. 

TusBULAR (tubulosus) in the shape of a hollow tube, as the cup of 

“ ‘Privet, the blossom of Honeysuckle, or the nectary of Hellebore. 

FLoRETs, in compound flowers of the Syngenesia Class are 
shaped like a hollow tube, and the top of each floret is cloven into 
five segments. In Tansy all the florets are tubular, but, in Sun- 
flower, and Daisy, only those in the centre. Pl. 4. f. 26. 

Turr or Cymer, (cyma) a composition of flowers, in which a number of 

‘fruit-stalks proceeding from one common centre, rise to the same 
height ; and these again shoot out other little fruit-stalks, which 
‘do not proceed from one central point. Elder, Guelder Rose, and 

- Laurustinus, are instances, Pl. 6. f. 10. 

(Tunic, (arillus) an external covering, or coat, such as occasionally 

envelopes the seed, &c. E.) 

Tunica’Tus, coated. 

(Tursina’tus, top-shaped: nearly conical. Sometimes translated ture 
binate, or turban-shaped. E.) 

Tur’aipus, swollen, turgid. ; 

To'rro, a young unexpanded shoot, as is the Asparagus in the state it is 
gathered for eating. 

Twinine (volubilis) twisting round other bodies, and ascending in 2 
spiral line. Some plants twine from the left to the right, thus ¢ in 
the direction of the sun’s apparent motion, when the spectator faces 
the South,-as Hop, Honeysuckle, and Black Briony (this is called 
sinistrorsum, E.) Others twine from the right to the left, thus ) 
contrary to the sun’s apparent motion, as Dindweed and Scarlet 
Kidney Bean (dextrorsum ; each species invariably preserving its 
particular direction. E.) Pl. 10. f. 5. 

TWIN-ForK, (bigeminus) see Doubly Compound Leaves. 

Two-EDGED, (anceps) as the stem of 7'utsan, and Sweel-smelling Solo- 
mon's Seal. X 

Two-rowep, or ‘Two-RANKED (distichus) lke the teeth in a double 
box or ivory comb. The leaves of the Common Fir, and the 
flowers of Sweet Cyperus, are examples (or as applied to a stem 
whose branches extend precisely in two opposite directions. E.) 

UmBet (umbella) a composition of flowers in which a number of slender 
fruit-stalks proceed from the same centre, and rise nearly to the 
same height, so as to form a regular surface at the top. Iemlock, 
Carrot, and Cow-parsnep, are examples. These are said to ‘be 

- Umbelliferous plants. Pl. 6. f. 9. , 

UmBELLULE (umbellula) a little Umbel. The fruit-stalks or spokes 
which compose an umbel are often divided at the top into several 
smaller fruit-stalks, and these smaller sets of flowers are called 

~~ Umbellules':;, Hemlock, Carrot, and Angelica, furnish instances; 
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The fruit-stalks of an Umbel are called Spokes. Pl. 6. f. 9. 
(d. b. b. b.) Those of an Umbellule, Spokets, or little Spokes, 
Umpivica'tus, resembling a navel ; dimpled. ily Fares 
Un-aneuxa'tus, one-edged. aio] 
UnarMep (inermis) without weapons of defence. See Weapons... 
Uncrina’tvs, hooked at the end. pd 
Unpa’tus, waved. ya 
UNDER-sHRUB (suffrutex) like a shrub in its woody texture at, the 
- bottom, but the top shoots herbaceous, tender, and dying in the 

winter. Lavender is an example. : ce . 

UNpIvIpED, see Simple. fis 

NEQUAL FLORETS (radiati) when an Umbel is not composed of equal 
' florets, but those in the circumference are larger than, those in the 

centre, and the outer petals are larger and different in shape from 
the inner petals. As in Carrot and Cow-parsnep. See Radiate, 
for Linneus uses the same term (radiatus) to express the dissim1- 
larities of the florets in the umbelliferous plants of the Class 
Pentandria, as those of the compound flowers of the Class Syn- 
genesia. . 

Un’euis, a nail, see Measure. Also the claw of a Petal; see Claw. 

Uneu.a'tvus, hoof-shaped. 

U'nieus, single ; only one. 

UniF.o/Rvs, one-flowered. ) 

Uniror (equalis) a term applied to compound flowers when the florets 
which compose them are all alike ; as those of Fennel, Lettuce and 
Burdock. f 

(UnILATERA'LIs, unilateral: growing from one side only, leaning all to 

_. one side, as the position of certain leaves. E.) -: 

UniLocua’RE, one-celled. 

UNIVALVE, one-valved. 

Universa’'LIs, general. 

Unrrep (connatus) Leaves, two opposite leaves growing together at 
the base. Pl. 9. f. 4. (h. h.) 

Upricur (erectus) standing upright, or nearly so, as the cups of Peri- 
winkle ; the anthers of Polyanthus; the stalks of Tulips ;_ the 
stems of Sparagus. It is also applied to leaves. PI. 9. f. 5. (0. 6.) 

Uncroxa’tvus, pitcher-shaped. 

U'RENS, stinging. 

Urric'utus, a little bag or hollow vesicle (as a single-seeded capsule 
without valves. E.) 

Vaai'NA, a sheath formed by a part of a leaf, distinct from the Sheath 
(Spatha) which is a species of Calyx. It is very frequent in 
Grasses. 

Vaai'nans, sheathing. 

VaaGina’Tus, sheathed. 

VaLve (valvula) the different pieces that compose a capsule are called 
valves. Thus in Fhorn-apple are four valves. Pl. 5. f. 14 
(c. c.c.¢.) In Loosestrife, ten ; in Jacob's Ladder, Daffodil, and 
Hyacinth, three. Pl. 5. f. 6. f. 12. (a. a.) 

e———— The Petals and Calyxes which constitute the flowers of Grasses, 
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are called valyes; thus in Common Meadon Grass, the cup is a.dry 
chaffy husk, composed of two valves, and the blossom is formed of 
two other yalyes, See pl. 2. f 1. (a...) (0. b.) and most of the 
other figures in that plate. ) 

Vatvg. The mouth of the tube of a blossom is frequently closed by 
several projecting substances ; thus in the blossoms of Borage and. 
Jacob’s Ladder, the tube is closed by five of these substances 
which are also called valves. ‘ . . 

VANE-LIKE (versatilis) turning about like a yane, or weathercock, as is 

_ the case with the Anthers of Geranium and Crown Imperial. 

(VarieGca'rUM, variegated: applied to leayes blotched, or striped with 
pedo 9 white ; as those of Ribband Grass, Round-leaved Mint, 
&e, E. 

VarieEry (varietas) is applied to such individual plants as differ in some 
circumstances from others of the same species, but not differing so 
essentially or so permanently as to induce us to reckon them as dis- 
tinct. species. sia , 

(Vascu’/Lum; a lacquered or painted tin box, the size of an octavo 
volume, or larger, calculated to preserve plants in a state of fresh-~ 
ness many days, by confining their exhausting evaporation. A 
gentle. sprinkling with water will also promote their revival in the 

ox. FE. 

VauLTED (fornicatus) like the roof of the mouth, The upper lip of 
many of the gaping blossoms is vaulted; e. g. Red and White 

_ Dead-netile. 

VEIL (calyptra) the Calyx of Mosses, covering the Capsules. It is 

, generally in a conical form, like an extinguisher. (Some recent 
Botanists have supposed this membranous hood to partake more of 
the nature of a Corolla; or at least of a petal. E.) Pl.1.f. D. 
(4.) | 

VEINED (venosum) a leaf is said to be veined when its fibres are 

__ branched, as in Pl. 7. f. 44. (which veins, with the ribs, contain the 
principal sap vessels. E.) Lied 

Veno’sum (leaf) veined. 

(VeNrRIco'sUs, ventricose, distended in the middle. E.) 

(VeRna'r10, the folding of the scales which envelope the embryo plant 

Ina gemma or bud. E.) 

VERRUCO'SUs, warty. 

_ Versar'ris, vane-like, (versatile. E.) 

VERTICILLA'TI, growing in whirls or whorls (spreading from one centre 
in all directions. E. 

VeERTIcIL/LI, whirls, or whorls. 

Vesic'uL#, bladders. 

VexiL'Lum, a standard. 

Viv/11, soft hairs. 

Vixuo'sus, soft-haired. 

Vi'meEN, a slender and flexible twig. 

 Virga'tus, rod-shaped, 

Viscrp, or clammy, (viscidus. ) 

Viscos'ITAs, clamminess. — 
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(Virrz ; fillets or bands with which the fruit of certain plants is 
ribbed ; as in Spignel. E.) 

VivrpaRous (viviparus) a term applied to stems or stalks producing bulbs 
that are capable of vegetation. In Toothwort and Star of Bethlem, 
these bulbs are found at the base of the leaves; in Small Bistort, 
on the lower part of the spike; in some species of Garlic, at the 
origin of the Umbel of flowers; and upon the spikes of some of 
the Grasses, as Cat’s-tail Canary. It is also used where the seeds 

falling upon some part of the parent plant germinate and produce 
a young plant. 

Vovv'BILIs, twining (or turning spirally, as certain stems, &c. E.) 

Vot'va, acurtain. It is used also by some authors, but not by Linneus, 
to signify the wrapper. 

(Wart, see Haustoria. E.) 

Warry (verrucosus) having little hard lumps or warts upon the surface. 

(Warery Wurre : the appearance given to white linen or paper by 
wetting it; diminishing the intensity of the whiteness, but in- 
creasing the transparency : also applicable to other colours ; and 
‘usually descriptive of certain Fungi, &c. E.) 

Wavep (undatus) when the surface of a leaf towards the edge does not 
lie flat, but appears waved, and full, like a man’s ruffle. The leaf 
of Water Caltrops is an example. Pl. 8. f. 66. / 

Weapons (arma) are either Prickles, Thorns, or Stings. Pl. 10. See 
those terms. 

WepGE-sHAPED (cuneiformis) as the leaves of Garden Spurge, and 
Garden Purslain. PI. 8. f. 65. 

WHEEL-sHAPED (rotatus) a term used to express a blossom of one petal, 
with a flat border and a very short tube. Borage and Speedwell 
are familiar examples. Pl. 4. f. 6. 

Wurrts or WuHor.s, (verticilli) of BRANcuEs, LEAvzs, or FLowers. 
The branches of the Fir, the leaves of Ladies’ Bed-straw, and the 
flowers of Dead-nettle, grow in whirls round their respective stems. 
They somewhat resemble the spokes round the nave of a wheel. 
FLO: tT. Th 

(Warts, (albumen.) E.) 

Wines (ale) the lateral petals of a butterfly-shaped blossom ; e, g. in 
the Pea. See the Introduction to the Class Diadelphia. See also 
pl. 4. f. 13. (c. c.) and f. 16. 

The dilated appendage terminating or surrounding Seeds, and 

sometimes serving to aid their dispersion through the : air, or Seed- 

vessels ; the capsule of the Ash is furnished with one wing, the 

Maple with several, as more frequently prevails, E.) 

WineGep (alatus) Lear-sTax, flattish, with a thin membrane or leafy 
border on each side. 

WINGED (pinnatus) Lear; when an_ undivided leaf-stalk has many 
little leaves growing from each side, as in Jacob’s Ladder, Bladder 
Senna, Ash, and Pea. Pl. 8. f. 52. 58. 54. &c.—The reader is 
desired particularly to study this plate with its annexed explanation, 
‘a order to obtain accurate ideas of the different kinds of winged 

eaves, 
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WinGeEp (alatus) Stem, or Lear-sTax, such as have a thin flat mem- 
brane on each side, as the leaf-stalk of the Orange-iree. 

WING-cLEFT (pinnatifidus) is applied to a leaf that is cut aud divided 
so deeply on each side, down towards the middle rib, as almost to 
resemble a winged leaf. -Corn Poppy and Polypody are examples ; 
and so are the root-leaves of Shepherd’s Purse. Pl. 7. f. 23. 

WINGED-sHOOTS (surculi pinnati) when the shoots strike out from the 
sides, like the plumage of a quill. ‘Instances will be found in 
several species of Feather-moss, (Hypnum.) 

Winks (flagelli) see Runners. 

(Woop ; the material which constitutes the principal solid bulk of trees ; 
consisting of numerous concentric layers, formed of cellular sub- 
stance, strengthened by innumerable fibres and vessels. The age of 
a tree may be ascertained by these rings, one being added annually. 
The opinion of Malpighi and Grew that wood is formed by the 
bark has been controverted. Mr. Thomson deduces from Mr. 
Knight’s experiments, that although the alburnum is generated 
through the medium of the-bark, yet it is decidedly not transmuted 
liber. Mr. Knight asserts that the bark deposits the alburnous 
matter ; but that the leaves are the organs in which this matter is 
elaborated from the sap. Dr. Hales demonstrated that the leaf was 
essential to the formation “of wood; and hence trees and shrubs 
whose leaves have been destroyed by caterpillars, as Mr. ‘Thomson 
remarks, form scarcely any new wood in that season. E.) 

Woopy (arboreus) opposed to herbaceous. ~The main stems of Wall- 

flower or Gilliflower are woody. 

Wook (lana) a kind of curly-haired clothing upon the surface of some 
plants. The leaves of Horehound, Great Mullein, and Gorse are 
woolly. 

Woo ty (lanatus.) 

Wrapper (volva) but not the volva of Linneus; a tough membrane 
which envelopes the whole plant of some of the Fung? in its 
younger state. See the Introduction to the Class Cryptogamia ; 
see also pl. 19. fig. F. (m. m. m. m. m.) 

WRINKLED (rugosus) as are the leaves of Sage, Primrose, Wood Stran- 
berry aud Hazel. | 

(Z1ez4G (flexuosus) having many contrary bendings, alternately from 
right to left, and from left to right; as the stems of Matted Sea 
Lavender; Rough Bindweed and Woody Nighi-shade, or the 
branches of Golden Rod. I.) 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


PLATE III. 
Parts composing a Flower. 


1. A Back View of a Ross, to shew the Calyx or Cup. 
a. a. a. a. a, the Segments of the cup. 
2. A figure of the Crown IMPERIAL, to shew 
a. a. a. a. a. a, the Petals. 
b. b. b. b. 6. 6. the Stamens. 
c. c.¢. c. c. c. the Anthers. 
d. c.f. the Pistil. , 
d. the Germen. 
e. the Style. 
Jf. the Summit. . 
3. g. a Petal of the Crown ImpeEriAu separated from the Flower. 
4 z aStamen; A. the Filament; z.the Anther. 

ol a nectariferous pore. 

4. The Seed-vessel of the Crown IMPERIAL cur a-cross; to show 
the three Cells. During the existence of the Blossom. this 
was called the Germen. 

5. A Flower, with the Cup, the Stamen, and the Pistils; but the 
Petals taken away. 

a, the Calyx, in this case called a Cup. 

b. 6. b. 6. 6. b. the Anthers of the Stamens. 
c. the Germen. 

d. the Style. 

e. the Summit. 

J: one of the Anthers discharging its pollen. 

6. g. h. a Stamen taken out of a Flower. 

g. the Filament; 4. the Anther; which, in this instance, is 
double. 

7. i.k. l. a Pistil taken out of a Flower ; 7. the Germen; &. the 
Style; 1. the Summit. 

8. a.a particle of Pollen greatly magnified ; 6. the vapour escaping 
from it, which is supposed to pass through the Style, to fer- 
tilize the Germen. 

9. A Darropi and its sheathing Calyx ; a. a. the Sheath ; d. the 
sheathed fruit-stalk. 


Fig.10. A Cup which is the Calyx of a PoLyAnruus, with five sharp 


teeth in the rim. 


Fig. 22. 


Fig. 23. 
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f PLATE IV. 


BLOSSOMS. 


. A Blossom of one Petal ; salver-shaped. 


a. the Tube; 6. 6. the Border. 


. A bell-shaped Blossom. 

. A tubular bell-shaped Blossom. | 

. A Blossom bell-shaped, but distended or ventticose. 

. A Blossom with six reflected Segments. 

. A back view of a wheel-shaped Blossom, to shew the shortness 


of the tube. 


. A funnel-shaped Blossom ; a. the Tube; 6. the Border ; c. the 


cup. 
. 9. Gaping Blossoms. 


a. a. the Upper Lip. 
5. 6. the Lower Lip. 
ce. c. the Tube. 

d. d, the Mouth. 


. A gaping Blossom ; a. the Upper Lip; 6. the Lower Lip; c. 


the Palate. 


. A cross«shaped Blossom ; with the Cup taken away, to show 


a. a. the Claws of the Petals; 6. 6. 6. 6. the Limbs of the 
Petals; c. the Receptacle. 


. A cross-shaped Blossom, with the Calyx or Cup ; 3 a. a. a. a. the 


Petals; 6. the Cup, gibbous at the base. 


. 14, Two views of butterfly-shaped blossoms ; a. a. the Cups ; 


6. 6. the Standards; c.c. the Wings; d. the Keel. 


5. The Standard of a butterfly-shaped Blossom separated from the 


other Petals ; c. the Claw. 


. One of the Wings of a butterfly-shaped blossom separated from 


the other Petals; m. the Claw. 


. The Keel, or lowermost Petal of a butterfly-shaped Blossom 


separated from the other Petals. 


- The Cup, Stamens, and Pistil, of a butterfly-shaped Blossom, 


after the Petals are taken away; a. the Cup; hk. the Stamens; 
i. the Pistil. | 


COMPOUND FLOWERS. 


. A Flower of DanpELION, as an example of a compound Flower, 


_in which all the Florets are strap-shaped.. 


. The common Calyx or Cup, of a compound Flower, composed of 


_ upright Scales, d. d. and reflexed Scales, c. c. 


. A strap-shaped Floret taken out of a compound Flower ; e. the 


Blossom; f: the Germen ; g. the Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder, through which passes the Pistil; with the two re~ 
flexed Summits, . 

h. the Seed of a compound Flower ; i. the Pillar supporting the 
feathered Down, /. 

A naked dotted Receptacle of a compound Flower ;. a. the Res 
ceptacle ; 5. the Calyx reflexed. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES; 


Fie. 24. 


F iq. 25. 


Fig. 26. 
Fig. 27. 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


rr 

— 

Q *. 
—, Oro S 


Fie. 10. 


Fie.11. 
Fig. 12. 


Fie.13. 


Fig. 14. 


Fig. 15. 


The Flower of a Datsy, as an example, of a Radiate compound 
Flower ; a. a. a.a. the strap-shaped Florets in the Circum- 

ference; b. the tubular Florets in the Centre. 

The flower of Burpock, as an example of a compound Flower; 
in which all the florets are Tubular; a. the scaly tiled Calyx; 
b. one of the Scales with its hooked point; c.c. the tubular 
Florets. | 

One of the tubular Florets separated from the rest; d. the 
Blossom ; c. the Germen ; f: the Pistil. 

One of the Seeds; d. the pyramidical seed, crowned by the 
short down, h. 


PLATE V. 


NECTARIES. 


. The Blossom of a Darrop1L, with the bell-shaped Nectary. 


The blossom of the Parnasst1A to show the Nectaries ; a. a. a. 
a. a. which are little Globes supported upon Pillars. 

a.a.'The horned Nectaries of the WoLrsBane ; 6. b. the foot~ 
stalks which support them. 


. a. The horn-shaped Nectary of the Larkspur; b,c. d. e. f. 


the Petals. 


SEED-VESSELS. 


. c.c. The globular Capsule of a Poppy; a.a. the hole through 


which the Seeds escape; 6. the radiated summit. 


- A Capsule with three valves, opening at the top; a. a. a. the 


Valves. 


- A Capsule cut open lengthwise, to show the Receptacle, with 


the Seeds fixed to it. 


- A Capsule opening by holes. at the sides; a. a. holes through 


which the seeds escape. 


. A Capsule which opens as if it was cut round; a. the Cap- 


sule entire; 5. the Capsule open; c. the Receptacle, as it 
appears after the Seeds are removed. 

An inversely heart-shaped Pouch, or short Pod, notched at the 
end, 

A circular Pouch, or short Pod, notched at the end. 

A Pouch, or short Pod, opened a little to show a. a. the Valves; 
b. b. the partition between the Valves. 

A Capsule with two boat-shaped Valves, and one Cell; a. a. 
the Valves opening lengthwise. 

A Capsule cut open horizontally to show c. c. c. c. the Valves ; 
6. b. 6. 6 the Partition; d. the column in the centre, to 
which the Partitions are connected 5 a. a. a. a. the Recepta-. 
cles and Seeds. 

Seeds of GERANIUM, with a ia Bill or Beak ; 6. the Seeds ;. 
a. the Beak. 


- THE PLATES; oF 


Fie. 16. A Smilin or Seed-vessel, of two 5 Valves, ; in Atha the " Sebds 
are fixed to the upper Seam only ; a. b. the Valves. 

Fig.17. A Pod, or Long-pod, a Seed-vessel of two Valves, in which the 
Seeds are fixed to the two Seams alternately ; a. 6, the 
Valves; d. d. d. d. c. c. c. the Seeds. 

Fig.18. A Cone, cut through lengthwise, to show the Scales, and the 
Seeds. 

Fie.19. A Berry cut across to show a. a. the Seeds; b. b. the Pulp: 
e. c. the Coat. 

Fie.20. A fleshy Capsule, or Pomum, cut across to show 8. 6. b. b. b. the 
five Cells. 

Fig.21. A Drupa, or pulpy Seed-vessel cut across; a. a. the pulpy part : 
b. b. the Nut or Stone. 


PLATE VI; 
SEEDS. 


Fig. 1. The Seed-vessel of the Spindle-tree, to show the Seed-coat ; 
a. a the Valves of the Capsule; 6. a Seed; c.c. the Seed" 
coat open to show the Seed. 

Fie. 2. A Seed with its Down. 

a. hair-like Down; 6. feathered Down. 
d. the Pillar or Pedicle, supporting the Down ; c. the Seeds. 

Fie, 3. The Seed of a Bean split in two, after being soaked a little. 
while in water, to show 

a. a. the Seed-lobes. _ 

6. the Heart, or Corcle. 

c. the descending part of the Heart. 
d. the ascending - part of the Heart. 
e. the Eye. 


FRUIT-STALKS. 


Fic. 4. A Stalk. It supports the Flowers, and springs directly from. 


the Root. 
Fig. 5. A Spike; a. b. c. d. the Spikets, Spicule, or little Spikes. 
Fig. 6. A Panicle. 
Fig. 7. A Corymbus ; a. a. a. a. a. a. the little Fruit-stalks. 
Fig. 8. A Bunch. 
Fie. 9. An Umbel; 0. b. 6. 6. Umbellules ; c¢. c. the General Involu-_ 


crum ; d. d. d. d. the Inv rolucellum ; ¢. é.e.¢. the Spokes of 
the Umbel. 
Fic.10. A Tuft. 
¥ig.11. Whirls of Flowers; a. a. a. the Whirl, or Whorl, 
Fig.12. A Catkin. 
VOL. I, H 
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PLATE VII. 


_ EXPLANATION OF | 


R. LBA VES. qu 
Fie, ¥ Figs 3: de Be lyase’ 
1. Round. 27. Barbed. vy 
2. Circular. 28, Divided. 
3. Egg-shaped. 29. Serpentine (at the edge.) 
4, Oval. 30. Toothed. 
5. Oblong. 31. Serrated. 
6. Spear-shaped. 32. Doubly serrated, 
7. Strap-shaped. 33, Doubly scolloped. 
8. Awl-shaped. 84, Sharply scolloped. 
9. Kidney-shaped. 35. Bluntly scolloped. 


. Heart-shaped. 
. Crescent-shaped. 
. Triangular. 


13. Arrow-shaped. 


14. 
. Halberd-shaped. 

. Notched at the end. 
. Three-lobed. 

. Bitten. 

. Gashed. 


Heart-arrow-shaped. 


90. Five-cornered. 


21. Gnawed. 


22. Hand-shaped. 


. Winged Clefts. 
. Jagged. 
. Indented. 


- 


26. Indented and toothed. 


. Sharply notched at the end. 
. Plaited. 

. Scollopped. 

. Blunt. 

. Acute. 

. Tapering to a point. 

. Blunt, but ending in a point. 
. Fringed. 

. Veined. 

. Triangularly spear-shaped. 

. Fibrous. 
. Growing by threes upon leaf- 


stalks. 


. Finger-like. 

. Bird-footed. — 
. In pairs. 

. By threes. 


PLATE VIII, 


LEAVES. 


Fie. 


2, 


53. 


5A, 


Winged, with an odd leafit at 
the end. 

Abruptly winged. 

Winged, with the leafits al- 
ternate. 


. Interruptedly winged. 

. Doubly winged. 

. Doubly three-fold. 

. Winged, and terminated by a 


tendril. 


. Triply three-fold, 


Fig. 


60. 


61. 


Triply winged, without an 

_ odd leafit at the end. 

Triply winged, with an odd 
leafit at the end. 


. Lyre-shaped. 

. Lopped at the end. 

. Battledore-shaped. 

. Wedge-shaped. 

. Waved at the edge. 

. Curled. 

. Cylindrical. 

. Inversely heart-shaped. 
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Fic. 
F 1G. 
Fie. 


°F 16. 


Fig. 


Fic. 
Fie. 


Fie. 


Fie. 


Fie. 
Fig. 


y PLATE IX. 


DISPOSITION’ AND DIRECTION OF LEAVES.” 


Be 
3. ‘@. A pointed Lele, RS es ey 
b. b. Starry Leaves. Re ncaa 
c. c. Leaves growing by fours. 9) Sree hie 
d. d. d. d. d. "Braves alternate. In fig. 5, all the Leaves are 


3. 


4, 


opposite. 
e. Chaffy Leaves. 
J: Leaves in a bundle. 


TA. Target-shaped Leaf. 


6. A Licht with its. Leaf-stalk, c. 

d. A sessile Leaf. 

e. A decurrent Leaf. 

Jj. A Leaf embracing the Stem. 

g. A perforated Leaf. 

h. h. United Leaves. 

i. A sheathing Leaf. Sik 


. a a. Leaves bent inwards. 


b. 6. Upright Leaves. wee 
c.c. Expanding Leaves. ny 
d. d. Horizontal Leaves. 

e. e. Reclining Leaves. _. 

te bs Reflexed, or rolled back Leaves. 
m. An Auxiliary Fruit-Stalk. a 
Leaves pressed to (the Stem.) 


. Root-leaves ; a. the Root; 6.6.6. the Ties rising immediately 


out of it, without the intervention of any Stem. 


. a. a. Floral Leaves; different from b. b. the other Seples of the 


plant; éa Enuitistelke «: Mealy 


PLATE Xs 
WEAPONS. 


a. a. a, a. Simple thorns, _ Fig, 2. a, a. Simple Prickles 
b, bb A triple Thorn. . b. Forked. or, gible 
opr ickles. we 


STEMS, &c. 


A jointed Straw. (a.a.a.) Fra. 6. a. a. A Tendril. 
The Joints, b, b, Stipule. 
A forked Stem. c. c. Concave Glands. 


Fig. 5, A twining Stem. Bie. To a creeping Root, 


Fie, 8, A creeping Stem, 
H 2 


rele: abadael _ le * 
EXPLANA ION OF THE _PIUATES:, 


a 


Coats which 


Be 1y 
Fig. 5. A branching Root. 
Fic. 6. A Spindle, or Carrot-shaped Root. 

Fig. 7. A tuberous Root. 
(Fie. 8. A dwarf specimen se Campanula glomerata, a species more 
commonly attainin a inches, or two feet in height. E.) 
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e held in the h aid, and applied 
che e obj ect to be examined is brought 


; ‘such a distance as shall rn found to 


Fie. 3. sion ; he ae Knife, the ’ 
of small steel Plyers. These 
n of flowers, even whee 


riangular } Needle; mead a pair 
s are useful in the 
the plants are so large as not 
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When the parts in question : 
careful dissection, place the Microscope upon a table, and raise it, if 
necessary, on a book or two, so that the eye may be applied with ease 
immediately o an close to the glass (.) Lay the object to be exa- 
mined on the dark stage (a.) and turn the screw at (c.) until you see the 
object upon the stage perfectly distinct. With the needle in the left, © 
and the knife i in the right hand, the elbows resting on the#able, proceed 
same time that the eye is applied to the glass (b.) 
ne is to be closec ae instruments and the hand- | 
ells destined to receive them, the whole forming 
enient for the pocket, 
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i Rariorum Pedemontii Stirpium Specimen 
Alpin. Egypt. q, Alpin Historia Egypti Naturalis, Pars’ I. et “IT. 


~Ammani Stirpium Rariorum in Imperio Rutheno sponte 
ientium Icones et Descriptiones. 4to. 1739. 
. Acad. Ameenitates Academice, seu Dissertationes varie Phy- 
e, Medice, Botanice. Tomi IX. 8vo. 1785. 

| (Annals of Botany, by Charles Konig, F.L.S. and Johz Sims, Mh ae 
. FLAS. 2 vols, 8vo. 1805—1806. i.) 
_ | Asso. Asso Synopsis Stirpium Arragonie. 4to, 17 79. | 

Barr, Barrelieri Plante per Galliam, orp erro et -Ttaliam obser 

vate, Iconibus Aeneis expresse, fol. 1714. . 
pendium Flore Philadelphice. Tom. II. 12mno. 1818, E.) 

: egetable Materia Medica of the United States. 2 vols. 4to, 


1818. E.) 
Bast... Basteri Opuseala fill wa: 4to. ‘l'om. I. 17 62. 22 1765) 
— Bath Society. Letters and Papers on Agriculture.—Vol. 8vo. 
7 Batsch. Elenchus F ungorum, Fasc. Ill. Ato. 1789. 
. Battar. Battarre Fungorum Agri Ariminensis Historia. 4to. 1759. 
_ Beleval, Opuscules (published by M. Broussonet;) pista S8vo. ! 


_ Bellon. Bellonii’ Observationés in Clus. Exot. 
_ Bergen de Aloide. Francof. ad Viadr.. 1753. 4to. 
4 Bergen Flora Francofurtana. 1750. 12mo. 
Bergii Materia Medica. 8vo. 
Berkenhout’s Clavis Anglica Lingue Botanicwe Linn, or Botanical 
- Lexicon. 1766. 12mo. ; 
Outlines of the N atid Hiei of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Vol. II. 1770. 8vo. 
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Blackst. S Blackstone Specimen Botanicum quo Plantarum plurium 
Rarlgnm um Anglie indigenarum Loci Natalis illustrantur. 12mo. 1746. 

Blackst. Cat. Blackstone Catalogus Plantarum cirea Harefield. 1737. 
Svo. 

Blackw. Herbarium Blackwellianum emendatum et auctum a Trew. 
Tom. T. II. ILI. fol. 1757.—Tom. IV. 1760.—Tom. V. 1765. Her- 
barii Blackwelliani Auctarium a Ludwig. Tom. VI. 1773. 

Blair's Botanie Essays. 8vo. London. 1720. es 

Boccon. Rar. Boccone Icones et Deseriptiones Rariarum Plantarum 
Sicilie, Melite, Gallia, et Italie. 4to. Oxon, 1674. . 

Boehm. Boehmeri, Flora Lipsie Indigena. 1720. Ato. 

Boerh. Boerhaavii Index alter Plantarum que in Horto Academico 
Lugduno Batavorum aluntur. Pars I. 1720. 4to. 

Bolt. Bolton’s Filices Britannice, or History of British Proper Ferns. 
1786. 4to. By James Bolton, of Halifax. Appendix to the above. 
Ato. 1790. 

Bolton. Bolton’s Fungusses. 3 vols. 4to. 1788. | 

(Bei. Guide. The Botanist’s Guide, by Messrs. ‘Tamer and Dillwyn. 
2 vols. 12mo. E.) 

Breyn. Cent... Breynii Exoticarum aliaruiique minus cognitarum 
Plantarum Centuria I... 1678. fol. 

Breyniit Pr. Breynii Prodromus Fasciculi Rariarum Plantarum. Tk 
Ordus. 1689. 4to. 

Bruz. Bruz Ladislaus de Festuca Fluitante. Dissert. rapa Vienne. 
1775, 8vo. 

Bryant. Bryant’s Historical Account of two Species of i emeoga 
1783. 8vo. 

Bulliard, Champignons de la France, par M. Bulliard. fol. 

Buzb. Buxbaumii Plantarum minus cognitarum Centuria I.—V. Ato. 
1728—1730. 

Buzxb. Enum. Buxbaumii Enumeratio Plantarum. Jtalied ye Magibiy. 
1721. 

Cam, Epit. Camerarii de Plantis Epitome Matthioli novis: ppleine et ad 
vivum expressis Iconibus, &c. 1586, Ato. ii? 

Cam. Hori... Camerarii Hortus Medicus et Philosophicus, 1588, Ato, 

Catalogus Plantarum Horti Medici Oxoniensis.. 12mo, 1648. 

C. B. Pin. Caspari Bauhini Pinax Theatri Botanici. 1623. Ato. 

C. B. Pr. Caspari Batthini Prodromus: Theatri Botanici. | 1620. 4to. 

C. B. Th. Caspari Bauhini Theatri Botanici, sive Historia Plantarum. 
Liber I. 1658. fol. | 

Chabr. Chabrei Stirpium Scidgraphia et Icones, 1677. fol. . 

Chenal. De la Chenal Observationes Botanico-medice. 1776, Ato. 

Clus. Clusii Rariorum Plantarum Historia, 1601. fol. | 

Clus. Exot. Clusii Exoticorum Libr. X. 1605. fol. — 

Clus. ro Alt. Ad Rariorum Plantarum Historiam Clusii altera oe 

endix. r 

Clus. Cur. Clusii Cure Posteriores. 1611. 

Col. Ecphr. _Columne minus cognitarum rariorumque nostro elo 
orientium Stirpium exdpacie. 1616, Ato. 

Col, Phytob. Columne duro Bacavoc, 1744, Ato. 
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Cord. Cordi Valerii Stirpium. Norimbergie. 1753. fol. 

Crantz. Crucif, Crantz Classis Cruciformium emendata. 1769. 8vo. 

Crantz. _Crantz Stirpium Austriacarum Partes VI. 1769. 4to. 

Crantz. Umb, Crantz Classis Umbelliferarum emendata. 1769. 8vo. 

Curt: Cat. © Curtis’s Catalogue of British Medicinal, Culinary, and 
Agricultural Plants, cultivated in the London Botanic Garden. 1783. 
12mo., . 

Curt. Curtis's Flora Londinensis, or Plates and Descriptions of such 
Plants as grow within the Environs of London; in all, 72 Nos. 177 6 
to; 1795 fOb ye aoe? s 

(Curt. N. E. A new edition of the Flora Londinensis, enlarged, by 
G. Graves, F.L.S._E.) 

Curt. Obs. Observations contained in a Catalogue of certain Plants 
growing wild, chiefly in the Environs of Settle, Yorkshire, observed. 
by W. Curtis, London, Published in the Fl. Lond. Nos. 45 and 
48. 

( Curtis's Observations on British Grasses, a new Edition, by John Law- 
rence. S8vo. 1824. Plates. E.) 

Deer. Deering Cat. of Plants, &c. about Nottingham. 1758. 8vo. 

Dicks. H, S. Dickson’s Hortus Siccus, or a Collection of dried British 
Plants. Fol. Fasc. 6. 1794. 

Dicks. . Dickson. Fasciculus Plantarum Cryptogamicarum Britannie.— 
I, 1785.—I]. III. 4to. 1793. 

Dil. Elth... Dillenii Horti Elthamentis Plantarum Rariorum Icones et 
Nomina. Lugd. Bat. 1774. fol. | 

Dil... Dillenii Historia Muscorum. Oxon, 4to. 174. 

Dioscoridis Libri Octo. Paris. 1549. 8vo. 

(Dillw. Coloured Figures and Descriptions of the British Conferve, 

. by Lewis Weston Dillwyn, F.R.S. and F.L.S. 4to. E.) 

Dod. Dodonzi Stirpium Historia Pemptades Sex, sive Libri XXX. 
1616. fol. 

E. Bot. English Botany ; or, Coloured Figures of British Plants, by 
James Sowerby, F.L.S. with Characters, &c. by J. E. Smith, M.D. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 

(Eng. Fl. The English Flora, by Sir J. E. Smith, M.D. F.R.S. Vols. 
I, II. III. 1824. 1825. E.) | 

Eschenboch Observationes Botanice. Lipsie. 1784. 4to. 

Evelyn. Sylva, or a Discourse on Forest Trees. Lond. 1670. fol. 

Fabric. Helm.  Fabricii Enumeratio Methodica Plantarum Horti Me-« 
dici Helmstadiensis. 1776. 12mo. 

(Fl. Brit. Flora Britannica, Auctore J. E. Smith, M.D. Tom. I, IT. 
and III. 8vo. 1800—1804. E.) : 

Fl. Dan. Icones Plantarum sponte nascentium in Regnis Danie et 
Norvegie in Ducatibus Slesvici et Holsatie, &c, ad illustrandum 
opus Flore Danice nomine inscriptum.  Fasciculi XX. 1766— 
1797. fol. } 

Fl. Lapp. Linnei Flora Lapponica exhibens Plantas per Lapponiam 
crescentes.. 1737. 8vo. 

Fi. Ross. Flora Rossica, Petropoli.. Pars 1.1784, Pars I1. 1788, fol. 
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FI. Suec. Linnei Flora Suecica, exhibens Plantas per Regnum Suecie 
crescentes, Ed. II. 1755. 8vo. ' 

F Bi Fuchsii de Historia Stirpium Comentarii, Insignes, &c. 1542. 

ol. 

Gerin. Gertner de Fructibus et Seminibus Plantarum. Tom. II. 4to. 
1788 et 1791. 

(Galp. Compend. A Synoptical Compend of British Botany, by John 
Galpine, A.L.S. 2d Edit. 12mo. 1820. E.) 

Garid. Histoire des Plantes qui naissent aux Environs d’Aix, et dans 
plusieurs autres Endroits de la Provence ; par M. Garidel. 1715. 
fol. w 

Gars. Les Figures des Plantes et des Animaux d’Usage en Medicine, 
decrits dans la Matiere Medical de M. Geoffry, dessinés d’apres 
Nature, par M. de Garsault. Tomes V. 1764. 8vo. 

Gen. Pl. Linnei Gencra Plantarum, edente Reichard. Francof. 1778. 
Svo. 

Gent. Mag. Gentleman’s Magazine, from 1731 to 1820.  8vo. 

Ger. Gerard’s Historie of Plants. 1597. 

Ger. Em. Gerard’s Herball, or General Historie of Plantes, very 
much enlarged and amended, by Thomas Johnson. 1636. folio. 

Ger. Pro. Gerardi (Ludovici) Flora, Gallo Provincialis. 1761. 8vo. 

Germ. Syn. Vollstandiges Systematiches Verzeichnifz Aller Gewasche 
Teutschlandes, &c. Erster Band. Leipzig, 8vo. 1782. 

Gesn. Hist. Conradi Gesneri Fasciculus Historie Plantarum, by 
Schmidel. Nuremberg. 1759. fol. . 

Gens. Op. Conradi Gesneri Opera Botanica, ed. Schmidel. Nurem- 
berg. 1754. fol. f | 

Gisck. Giseke et Schulze Icones Plantarum. 1777. fol. 

Giseke. Index Linneanus in Plukenetii Opera, et Dillenii Historiam 
Muscorum. 1779. 4to. 

Giseke. Dissertat. Inaugural. 

Gled. Gleditschii Methodus Fungorum. 1753. 8vo. 

Gleditschit Systema Plantarum Berolini. 1764. 8vo. 

Considerato Epicriseos Siegesbockiane. Berol. 12mo. 


1745. 

Gmel. Gmelin Flora Sibirica, sive Historia Plantarum Sibirie, Tomi 
1V.—1747—1749—1768—-1769. Ato. 

Gmnel. Fuc. Gmelin (Samuel Gottlieb) Historia Fucorum. 1768. 4to. 

Ginel. Tub. Ginelin (J. Fred.) Enumeratio Stirpium Agro Tubingens 
Indigenarum. 1776. 12mc 

Godfredi Enumeratio Stirpium Silesie. 

Gorter Ingr. Flora Ingrica ex Schedulis Stephani Krascheninnikow 
confecta, et propriis Observationibus aucta a Dav. de Gorter. 1761. 
Svo. 

Goiian. Fl. Goiiani Flora Monspeliaca. ' 1765. 8vo. 

Goiian. Hort. Gotiani Hortus Regius Monspeliensis. 1762. 8vo. 

Goiian. Ill. Goiiani Ilustrationes et Observationes Botanice. 1773. 
fol. 


Gram. Pasc. Gramina Pascua, Specimens of Pasture Grasses, with 
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Descriptions and Remarks by the Rev. G. Swayne, A.M. folio. 
Bristol. 1790. 

(Graves’s Monog. A Monograph of the British Grasses, by G. Graves, 
F.L.S. 8vo. 1822. 1823. E.) 

(Gray's Nat. Arrang. A Natural Arrangement of British Plants ; 
illustrated by Figures, by S. F. Gray, Lecturer on Botany. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1821. 

(Grev. Fl. Edin. Flora Edinensis ; or a Description of Plants, growing 
near Edinburgh, by R. Kaye Greville, F.R.S. 8vo. 1824, E.) 

( Guide to the Land’s End. 1824, E.) 

Gunn. Gunneri Flora Norvegica. Pars I. et I. 1766—1772. fol: 

Hagen. Tentamen Historie Sea tad, 1782. 8vo. 

Hall. Biblio. WHalleri Bibliotheca Botanica. Tomi II. 1771, 1772. 4to. 

Hail. Gott. Hialleri Enumeratio Plantarum Horti Regii et Agri Got- 

 tingensis. 1753. 12mo. 

Hall. Opusc. Halleri Opuscula Botanica. 1749. 12mo. 

Hall. Hist. WHalleri Historia Stirpium Indigenarum Helvetie. Tomi 

TIT. 1768. fol. ~ 

Hail. Enum. Halleri Enumeratio Methodica Stirpium Helvetie Indi- 
genarum. Tomill. 1742. fol. 

Happ Happe Icones Plantarum Cryptogamie. Decuria I. II. et 

| te fol. 1782. 

Hartmann Prime Linee Institutionum Botanicarum. 1766. 8vo. 

Hedw. Hist. Hedwigii Fundamentum Historie Muscorum Frondo- 
sorum. Pars I. et Il. 4to. Lipsie. 1782. 

Hedgw. Stirp.. Cryptogamice Fase, Vol. I. I. TT. and Fase. 1. 2. of 
Vol. IV. Lipsie. 1785—1794. : 

Hedew. Theoria. Generationis et Fructificationis Plantarum Crypto- 
gamicarum. 4to. Petropoli. 1784. 

Herm. Hort. Hermanni Horti Academici Lugduno Batavi Catalogus. 
1687. 8vo. 

Herm. Par. WHermanni Paradisus Batavus. 1698. 4to. 

Hist. del Academ. Histoire de Academie Royale des Sciences.. Paris, 

H. Ox. Morisoni Plantarum Historia Universalis Oxoniensis. Pars 
II. 1680. fol.— Pars. III. guam explevit et absolvit Jacobus Bobar- 
tius. 1699. fol. 

mx “9 Hoffmanni Enumeratio Lichenum. Fasc. I. IH. UT. 1784— 

1785—1786. 4to. 

Hoffm. Sal. Hoffmanni Historia Salicum. Vol. I. and Vol. IL. Fase. I. 
Lipsie 1787-—1791. 

(Holditch’s Essay. On the Weeds of nes: act edited by George 
Sinclair, 1825. E.) 

Hoffm. Lich. Hoffmanni Descriptio et Adlinsheasio Plantarum que 
Lichenes dicuntur. Vol. I. IJ. Lipsie 1791. fol. 

Hook. Fl. Scot. Flora Scotica ; or a Description of Scottish Plants, 
by W. J. Hooker, LL.D. By0i 1821. E.) 

(Hort. Kew. Hortus Kewensis; a Catalogue of the Plants cultivated 
in the Royal Botanic Garden at Kew; second edition enlarged, by 
W. T. Aiton, Gardener to His Majesty. 5 vols. 8vo. 1810—1813. E. ) 

(Hooker Fl, Lond. A new Series of the Flora Londinensis, extended 
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to ‘hh Plants of Great + Britain, by 1 ‘William iii pire Hooker, LL. D. 
F.R.A. and L.S. fol. E.) 

(Hooker Jung. A Monograph of the British J incall ais by William 
Jackson Hooker, F.R.S. and L.S. 4to. E.) 

(Hort. Gram. Hortus Gramineug.Woburnensis; or an  Aecount of 
Experiments on Grasses and other Plants, with Figures; by George 
Sinclair, F.L.S. 8vo. 1824, E.) 

Hort. Ups. Linnei Hortus Upsaliensis; exhibens Plantas Exoticas 
Horto Upsaliensis Academice a sese illatas. 1748. 8vo. 

Huds. Wudsoni Flora Anglica., Ed. I. Tomi II. 1778. 8vo.—d. J, 
1762. 

(Hull. A British Flora, by John Hull, M.D... 8vo. Manchester, 1808. 
c | 


Fibs Evel. Sylva, or a Discourse on Forest Trees, by J. Evelyn, with 
Notes by A. Hunter, M.D. 1776. 4to, Ed. I. —1786, 4to, 2 vols. 
Ed. II. 

Jacq. Enum. Jacquin Enumeratio Stirpium plerarumque que sponte 
crescunt in Agro Vindobonensi, Montibusque confinibus. 1762. 12mo. 

Jacq. Fl. Jacquin Flora Austriaca, sive Plantarum Selectarum in Avus- 
tria Archiducatu sponte crescentium Icones. Tomi V. 1773. &c. fol. 

Jacq. Hort. Jacquin Hortus Vindobonensis. Tomi III. 1770.—1772 
—1774. fol. 

Jacq. Ic, Jacquin Icones Plantarum Rariorum. Vol. I, Vindobone. 
1781 to 1786. fol. 

Jacq. Misc. Jacquin Miscellanea Austriaca. Tomi II. 1778..&¢. Ato. 

Jacq. Coll. Jacquin Collectanea. Vol. IV. 4to. Vindobone, 1786 to 


Jacq. Obs. Jacquin Observationes Botanice.  Partes IV.—1764 to 


J.B. Historia Plantarum Universalis Auctoribus J ohanne Bauhino et 
Cherlero, quam recensuit et auxit Chabreus, Juris vero Publici fecit 
Graffenried. Tomus I. 1650. 

Jonst, Jonstoni Dendrographia, sive Historia Naturalis de Arboribus et 
Fructicibus. 1662. fol. 

Kniph. _ Kniphoff Botanica in Originali. Cent. 12, fol. 

Kolpin Flore Gryphice Supplementum, 1769. 12mo. 

Kram. Kramer Elenchus Vegetabilium et Animalium Austrie Infe- 
rioris. 1756. 8vo. 

(Lambert. A Description of the Genus Pinus, illustrated wath superb 
Plates. London, 1803.—38 Plates, plain or coloured, fol. E.) 

Lammersdorff de Filicum Fructificatione. 1781. 8vo. 

(Lawrences Curt. Grass. Practical Observations on the British Grasses ; 
by W. Curtis ; a new Edition, by John Lawrence., 1 vol. 8vo. plates. 
1824. E. 

Leers Flora Herbonensis exhibens Plantas circa Herbonam Nasso- 
viorum crescentes. 1775. 8vo. 

Leys. Leyseri Flora Halensis. Svo. Ed. Ult.1783. | 

Lightif. Flora Scotica, or a Systematic Arrangement: of ‘the native 
Plants of Scotland and the i by the Rey. John Lightfoot, 
A.M. 2 vols, 1777. 8vo! 
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(Lindley Rosar. Rosarum Monographia; or a Botanical Teo of 
Roses. Plates. By J. iniley, F.L.S. 8vo. 1820. E.) . 

Linn. Linneus’s Works. 

Linn. Ameen. Acad.—Fl. Lapp —Fl. Suec.—Gen. Pl.—Hort. Usha 
Mant. Pl— Mat. Med.—Sp. Pl.—Syst. Nat.—Syst. Pl.— Phil. Bot. 
See the separate Articles of Amen. Acad. &c. 

Linnei Fundamenta Botanica. 1747. 8vo. 

Philosophia Botanica. 8vo. 1763. 

Flora Zeylanica. 8vo. 1747. 

Genera Plant. cura Schreber. Frankfort 1789. 2 vols, 8vo. 

Syst. Nature, cura Gmelin. Lipsie, 1791. 8vo. 

Bibliotheca Botanica. 1747. 8vo. 

Classes Plantarum. 1747. 8vo. 

Linnei Termini Botanica a Hope, Editi. Edinb. 8vo. 

aes eee - Rotheram Editi. 1779. 12mo. 

Linnei Termini. Giseke, 1781. 8vo. 

Linn. (the Son) or Supp. Linnei (Filii.) Supplementum Plantarum. 
‘1781. 8vo. 

innit (the Son) Dec. Lannei (Filii) Decas\ Plantarum Rariorum 
Horti Upsaliensis Decas I. et II. 1762, 1763. fol. 

Linn, (the Son) Fase. Linnei (Filii) Plantarum Rariorum Harti Up- 
saliensis Fascic. I. fol. 

Linn. Trans. Transactions of the Linnean Society, 14 vols, Ato. 

Lipp. Enchiridium Botanicum, 1779. 8vo. 

Lob. Adv. L’Obel (Jacobi I. Mag. Brit. Fran. et Hib. Regis Botano- 
graphi, sive Plantarum Historie Physica tam Indigenarum et Bri- 

_ tannie Inquilinarum quam Exoticarum Scriptoris) Adversaria, 
eorumque pars altera et illustramenta. Lond. 1605. fol. p. p. 549. 

Lob. Obs. Lobel Plantarum seu Stirpium Observationes. fol. 1576. 

Lob. Ic. (Lobelii) Plantarum seu Stirpium Icones. 1581. 

Lob, Adv... Nova Stirpium Adversaria, auct. P. Pena. addit. Gal. Ron- 
deletii. Fol. Antverpie. 1576. 

Loefl. Plante Hispanice et Americane. 

Lon. Loniceri Botanicon, Plantarum Historie, 1565. fol. 

Iudw. _ Lugwig Ectypa Vegetabilium. Fase. VIII. 1760 to 1764. fol. 

Lyons Fasciculus Plantarum circa Cantabrigiam, 1763. 8vo. 

Magn. Bot. _Magnol Botanicum Monspeliense, sive Plantarum circa 
Monspelium nascentium rowroyvwpwv. 1676. 12mo. 

Mant. Pi. Linnei Mantissa Plantarum Generum Editiones VI. et 

_ Specierum Editiones LI. 1767. 

Mapp. Mappi Historia Plantarum Alsaticarum. 1742. 4to. 

Marshall.. Arbustrum Americanum. Philiadelph. 1785. 

Mart. Martyn Catalogus Horti Botanici Cantabrigiensis.—1771. 8vo, 
Mantissa Plantarum Horti Botanici Cantabrigiensis. 1772. 8vo. 

Mat. Med... Linnei Materia Medica, curante Shrebero.—1772. 8vo. 

Matth... Matthioli Commentarii in Dioscoridem. 1565. fol. 

Matth. a. C. B.. Matthioli Opera a Casparo Bauhino. 1674. fol. 

Mattuscha. Enumeratio Stirpium in Silesia sponte crescentium. 1779. 8vo. 

Merr. Merrett Pinax Rerum Naturalium Britannicarum. 1666. 12mo. 

Mich. Micheli Nova Plantarum Genera. 1729. fol. 
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Mieg. Specimen II. Observationum Botanicarum. 1776. 4to. : 

Mill. Miller's (Phillip) Abridgment of his Gardener’s Dictionary. 
1771. 4to: 

Mill. Ic. Miller’s Plates to the Folio Edition of his Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary. 2 vols. fol. 1760. | 

Mill. Ill. Miller’s (John) Illustrations of the Sexual System. 1777. fol. 

Mill. Off. Miller (Jos.) Botanicum Officinale, or a Compendious 
Herbal. 1722. S8vo. , 

Milne’s Botanical Dictionary. 8Vvo. 

Milne’s Indigenous Botany. maces 

Moench Enumeratio Plantarum Indigenarum Hassie presertim infe< 
riores. Pars J. 1777. 8vo. | 

Mont, Monti Catalogi Stirpium Agri Bononiensis Prodromus, Gra 
mina ac hujusmodi Affinia complectens. 1719. 4to. 

Month. Mag. Monthly Magazine to 1810. 8vo. 

Moris Umb. Morison’s Plantarum Umbelliferarum Distributio nova. 
1672. fol. 

Mull. Flora Fridrichsdalina, sive Methodica Descriptio Plantarum in 
Agro Fridrichsdalina simulque per Regnum Dane  crescentium. 
1767. 8vo. 

Murr. Prodr. Murray Prodromus Designationis Stirpium Gottingen- 
sium. 1770. 12mo. 

Muntingius de Vera Herba Britannica. 1681. 4to. 
Munt. Muntingii Phytographia Curiosa edente Kiggelaer. Pars I. 
II. 1702. fol. . 
(Muse. Brit. Muscologia Britannica; containing the Mosses of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By W.J. Hooker, F.R.S. and T. Taylor, M.D. 
Plates. 8vo. 1818. E.) 

Nat. Delin. Nature Delineated. 4 vols. 1740. 12mo. 

Neck. Necker Methodus Muscorum. 1771. 8vo. 

Neck. Gallo-Belg. Necker Delicie Gallo-Belgice Sylvestres. 1768. 
12mo. ; . 

Neck. Phys. Necker Physiologia Muscorum. 1774. 8vo. 

Nomenclator Botanicus. Lipsie. 1782. 8vo. 

Park, Par. Parkinson’s Paradisus Terrestris, or a Garden of all Sorts 
of pleasant Flowers, &c. 1629. fol. 

Park. Parkinson’s Theatrum Botanicum; the Theatre of Plants. 
1640. fol. 

Pena. See Lobel. 

Penn. Scotl._—Hebr.— Wales. Pennant’s Tours in Scotland and Wales, 
and Voyage to the Hebrides. 

(Pers. Synopsis Methodica Fungorum. Auctore D. C. H. Persoon. E.) 

(Perry. Plante Varvicenses Selecte ; or Botanist’s Guide through the 
County of Warwick. By W. G. Perry. 8vo. 1820. E ) | 

Pet. Ray’s English Herbal illustrated by Figures, by James Petiver, 
(composing the former half of the Second Volume of his works in fol.) 

Pet. Concord. Graminum, Muscorum, Fungorum, Submarinorum, &c. 
Britanicorum Concordia; a Methodical Concordance of British Grasses 
&e. n 

Pet, Gaz. Petiver Gazophylacium Nature et Artis. 
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Pet. Mus.’ Museum Petiverianum, 1695. 8vo. 

Pet. Pier. Petiveri Pterigraphia. In the latter half of the Second 
Volume of his Works. 

(Phillips's Sylva Florifera. 2 vols. 8vo. 1823. E.) 

Phil. Bot. Linnei Philosophia Botanica. 1751. 8vo. 

Phil. Trans. Philosophical Transactions. London. 

Phytologia Britannica. 1650. Lond. 12mo. it 

Pitt. General View of the Agriculture of the County of Stafford, by 
Mr. William Pitt. 4to. 1795. ‘ 

Plot Oxf: Plot Historia Naturalis Oxoniensis. fol. 

Plot Staff. Plot’s Natural History of Staffordshire. 1686. folio. 

Pluk. Plukenetii Phytographia. 1691. Tom. I. of his Works in 
Vol. IV. 1769. 4to ; and the latter ends of Tom. III. and IV. 

Pluk, Alm. Plukenetii Almagestum Botanicum. 1696. Tom. II. of 
his Works. 

Pluk. Amalth. Plukenetii Amaltheum Botanicum, 1705. Tom. IV. 
of his Works. | 

Pluk. Mant. Plukenetii Almagesti Botanici Mantissa. 1700. Tom. 
ITI. of his Works. 

Pollich Historia Plantarum in Palatinatu Electorali sponte crescentium. 
Tomi III. 1777. 8vo. 

(Pulteney. A Catalogue of the more rare Plants of Dorsetshire, by 
Richard Pulteney, M.D.F.R. and L.S. 1799. fol. E.) 

(Purt. Mid. Fl. A Midland Flora; or Description of British Plants in 
the Midland Counties, by T. Purton, Surgeon; with coloured En- 
gravings, 8vo. Vol. I. and II. 1817. Vol. III. 1821. E.) 

R. Syn. Raii Synopsis Methodica Stirpium Britannicarum, Editio Stia 

_ 1724. 8vo. 

Rk. Cat. Raii Catalogus Plantarum Anglie et Insularum adjacentium. 
Ed. I. 1670; Ed. II. 1677. 12mo. . 

R. Hist. Raii Historia. Tomi III. 1686, and 1704. fol. 

Reich, Fl. Reichard Flora Moeno-Francofurtana enumerans Stirpes 
circa Francofurtum ad Moenum crescentes. Pars I. 1772; Pars II. 
1778. / 

Reich. Hort. Reichard Enumeratio Stirpium Horti Botanici Senken- 
bergiani qui Francofurti ad Moenum est. 1782. 12mo. 

Reich. Reichard Syst. Plant. Linn. 4 vols. 8vo. 1780. 

Reich. Syl. Reichard Sylloge Opusculorum Botanicorum, 1782. 8vo. 

Relh. Relhani Flora Cantabrigiensis exhibens Plantas Agro Cantabri- 
giensi Indigenas. 1785. Svo. 

Reth. Suppl. Relhani Flore Cantabrigiensi Supplementum. 1786. 8vo. 
Ibid. alter. 1788. 

Renealmi Specimen Historie Plantarum. 1611. 4to. 

Retz. Fl. Retzii Flore Scandinavie Prodromus. 1779. 8vo. 

Retz. or Retz. Obs. Retzii Observationes Botanice. Fase. VI. folio. 

Reyg. Reyger Tentamen Flore Gedanensis. Dantsici 1764. 12mo. 

Riv. Rivimi Ordines Plantarum Flore Monopetalo, et Tetrapetalo. 
Lipsie. 1690 and 1691. fol. | 

Rw, Pent. Rivini Ordo Plantarum Flore Irregulari Pentapetalo. 
Lipsie. 1696. fol. 
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Roi. Du Roi Dissertatio Inauguralis Observationes Botanicas sistens, 
1771. 4to. vr. 

Roses Elements of Botany. 1775. 8vo. . 

Roth. Betyr. Roth Betyrage zur Botanick Bremen. 1782. 12mo. — 

Roth. Vers. Roth verzeichniss Dergenigen Pflanzen. Altenburg. 1781, 
12mo. 

Rousseau’s Letters on Botany, by T. Martyn, B.D. 1785. 8vo. 

Rotth.  Rottbll Deseriptionum et Iconum Rariores et) pro maxime 
parte Novas Piantas illustrantium. 1773. fol. 

Riiling Ordines Naturales'Plantarum. Goetting. 1774. 8vo. 

Ruppit Flora Jenensis, sive Enumeratio Plantarum tam sponte circa 
enam et in locis vicinis nascentium, quam in Hortis obviarum. 
1726. 12mo. | . 

Rupp. Ab. Hall. Ruppii Flora Jenen. edente Hall. 1745. 12mo. ‘ 

Rutty's Essay towards a Natural History of the County of Dublin. 
2 vols. 1772. 8vo. : 

Sabbat. Sabbati Hortus Romanus secundum Systema Tournefortii. 
Tom. IV. 1772—1777. folio. ; | 

(Salisbury. The Botanist’s Companion ; or an Introduction to Practical 
Botany, by W. Salisbury, of the Botanic Garden, Sloane-street. 
2 vols. London, 1816. E.) 

Scheff. Scheffer Fungorum qui in Bavaria et Palatinatu circa’ Ratis- 
bonam nascuntur Icones. Tomi IV. 1762 to 1774. Ato. 

Scheuch. Scheuchzeri Agrostographia, sive Graminum, Juncorum, 
Cyperorum, Cyperoidum, disque afinium Historia, edente Hallero, 
1775. 4to. 

Scheuch. It. J. Jacobi Scheuchzeri Itinera per Helvetie Alpinas 
Regiones. 1723. Ato. » OS 

Schmid. Schmidel Icones Plantarum et Analyses Partium, curante et 
edente Keller, Pictore Norimbergensi. 1762. fol—Manipulus II. 
curante et edente Bischoff, Chalcographo Norimbergensi. 1776. 
fol. | v4 

Schmid. Blas. Schmidel de Blasia, 1759. 4to. 

Schmid. Buxb. Schmidel de Buxbaumia. 1758. 4to. 

Schmid. Jungerm. Schmidel de J ungermannia, 1760. 4to. 

Scholler Flora Barbiensis. Lips. 1775.. 8vo. . 

Schreb. Schreber Beschreibung der Graser. Plates 1. to 40, Lexps. 
1774. fol. 

ge Linn. Gen. Pl. curante, C. D. Schreber. Tom. I. 1789, et 
I]. 1791. 

Schreb. Ie. Schreber Ieones et Descriptiones Plantarum minus cogni- 
tarum. Decas I. 1756. fol. (Na 
Schreb. Mant. Schreber Mantissa Editioni Quarte Linnei Materie 
Medice. 1782. 8vo. do 

Schreb. Phasc. Schreber de Phasco. 1780. 4:to. 

Schreb. Spic. Schreberi Spicilegium Flore Lipsice. 1771. Svo. 

Schreb. Vert. Schreberi Plantarum Verticillatarum Unilabiatarum Ge~ 
nera et Species. 1774. 4to. | Okicnpugiel 
Scop. Scopoli Flora Corniolica exibens Plantas Carniolie  Indigenas. 

Tomi II. 1772. 8vo. ODE nia 
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Scop. Ann: Scopoli Annus I. II. et III. Historico-Naturalis. 1769 5 
IV. 1770; V. 1772. small 8vo, 

Scop. Subt. Scopoli Plante Subterranee. 12mo. 

Scopolt, Introductio ad Hist. Naturalem. 8vo. Prage. 1777. 

(Scot. Crypt. Fl. Scottish Cryptogamic Flora, coloured Figures belong- 
ing chiefly to the Order Fungi, by R. Kaye Greville, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
8vo. Nos. 120. 1822-1824. E. ) 

Seguiert Plante Veronensis, scu Stirpium que in Agro Veroupns re- 
periuntur Methodica Synopsis. Tomus II. 1745. 8vo. 

Sheldr. Sheldrake’s Herbal of Medicinal Plants. fol. 

Sibbald. Sibbaldi, Scotia Illustrata. fol. 1684, 

Sibthorpe. Flora Oxoniensis. 8vo. 

(Sinclair's Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis, 1 vol. 8vo. 1824. Plates. E.) 

Smith, Sir J. E. M. D. Dissertation on Sexes of Plants. 8vo. 

——~ (Flora Britannica, Vol. 1.2. 3. 8vo. E.) 

—-— English Botany: the Figures by J. Sowerby. Nos, 8vo, 

(English Flora: Vol. 1. 2. 3. 8vo. E.) 

—- Spicilegium Botanicum. Fasc. iii. fol. 

Icones Picte Plantarum Rariorum. Fase. fol. 

-—— — Icones Plantarum Inedite. Fasc. iii. fol. > 

Tour on the Continent. 3 vols. 8vo. 1793. 

—- (Grammar of Botany. 1 vol. 8vo. 1821. E.) 

(Introduction to Botany. 1 vol. 8vo. 1814. E.) 

Sole. Menthe Britannice ; or a new Arrangement of British Mints, by 
W. Sole. 1 vol. fol. 1798. 

Sowerby. Coloured Figures. of English Fungi, by James Sowerby, 
F.L.S. fol. 

Spalowsky Dissertatio Inauguralis de Cicuta, Flammula Jovis, Aconito, 
Pulsatilla, Gratiola, Dictamno, Stramonio, Hyoscyamo, et Colchico. 
1777. 8vo. - 

Sp. Pl. Linnei Species Plantarum, exhibentes Plantas rite cognitas ad 
Genera relatas. Editio 2da. Tom. I. 1762; I1. 1763. 8vo. 

Stackh. Nereis Britannice ; or Descriptions ‘of British Marine Plants. 
fol. 1795, by J. Stackhouse, Esq. 

Stechmann de Artemisia. 1775. 4to. 

Stilling, Stillingfleet’s Miscellaneous Tracts. 1762. 8vo. 

(Strutt. Sylv. Brit, Sylva Britannica; a History of British Forest 
Trees, by George Strutt, in Twelve Parts, fol. 50 Plates. 1824. HE.) 
(Sylv. Florif. Sylva Florifera ; the Shrubbery, Historically and Botani-~ 

cally treated, by Henry Phillips, F.H.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 1823. Es) 

Stoerck. See Spalowski. 

Swayne. See Gram. Pascua. 

(Swediaur. Materia Medica, Auctore F.Swediaur, M.D. Paris. An. 8. E. ' 

Swert. Swertii Florilegium. Tomi IT. fol. Frank. 1612. 

Symons. Synopsis Plantateth Insulis Britannicis Indigenarum ; curante 
J. Symons, A.B. S.L.S. 12mo. 1798. 

Syst. Nat. Linnei Systema Nature. Ed. XII, Tomi III. 1766. and 
1767. 8vo. 

Syst. Pl. Linnei Systema Plantarum, curante Reichard. Tomi IV. 
1779 and 1780. 8vo. 
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Syst. Veg. Linnei Systema Vegetabilium. Editio XIV. Murray. 
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Thal. Thalii Sylva Hercynia, sive Catalogus Plantarum sponte nas- 
centium in Montibus et Locis Vicinis Hercynie que respicit Saxo~ 
niam, 1588. small 4to. (published with Camerarii Hort.) 

Theoprasti Opera, Lugdun. Batav. fol. 

(Thomson's Lect. Lectures on the Elements of Botany: by A. Todd 
Thomson, F.L.S. Svo. 1822. E.) 

Thunb. Thunberg Flora Japonica. 1784. 8vo- 

Tilli Catalogus Plantarum Hort. Pisani. 1723. fol. . 

Tourn. ‘Tournefort Institutiones Rei Herbarie. Tom. III. 1700. 4to. 

Trag. Tyagi de Stirpium maxime vero earum que in Germania nas- 
cuntur Commentarii, interprete Kybero. 1552. small 4to. 

Trew. Rar. Plante Rariores edente Keller. 1763. fol. 

Trew, Editor of the Nuremberg Edition of Blackwell. See Blackwell, 

(Turn. Hist. History of the F uci, by Dawson Turner, A.M. F.R.S. 
and L.S. 4to. E.) . 

‘aill. Vaillant Botanicon Parisiense, ou Denombrement par Ordre 
Alphabetique des Plantes qui se trouvent aux Environs de Paris. 
1727. fol. 

Vandelli. Fasciculus Plantarum. 4to. 1771. 

Vell. Coloured Figures of Marine Plants, with Descriptions, by T. 
Velley, Esq. Bath, 1795. fol. ; 

Volck. Volckameri Flora Noribergensis, sive Catalogus Plantarum in 
Agro Noribergensi tam sponte nascentium, quam exoticarum in 
Viridariis ac Medico Horto enutritarum. 1700. 4to. 

Wale. Walcott Flora Britannice Indigena. No. I. to XIV. 

Wallace. Account of Orkney. 8vo. Lond.1700,  ” 

Walther. Designatio Plantarum quas Hortus Waltheri Pathologie 
Professoris Lipsiensis complectitur. 1735. 8vo. 

Warner Plante Woodfordiensis ; a Catalogue of the more perfect Plants 
crowing spontaneously about Woodford in Essex. 1771. 12mo. 

Weber. | Weberi Spicilegium Flore Gottingensis Plantas imprimis 
Cryptogamicas Hercynie illustrans, 1778. 8vo. 

(Welsh Bot. Welsh Botanology ; a Catalogue of the Native Plants of 
the Isle of Anglesey, in Latin, Pnglish, and Welsh; by Hugh 
Davies, F.L.S. 8vo. 1813. E.) 

Werner, Observationes Botan, 4to. 

Weig. Fl. Weigel Flora Pomerano-Rugica exhibens Plantas pet Po- 
meraniam Anteriorem Suecicam et Rugiam sponte nascentes. 1769. 
12mo. 

Weig. Hort. Weigel Hortus Gryphicus. 1782. 4to. 

Weig. Weigel Observationes Botanic. 1772. 4to. 

Weis Plante Cryptogamice Flore Gottingensis. 8vo. 1770. 

Wiggers Primitie Flore Holsatice. 1780. Svo. 

Wilcke Flora Gryphica exhibens Plantas Intra Miliare sponte nascentes. 
1765. 12mo. 

Willdenow Flora Berolinensis. 8vo. 

Willich Obs. Willich Observationes Botanice de Plantis quibusdam 
Observationes. Gotting. 1762. 
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Willich Ill, Willich Iustrationes quedam Botanice. Gotting. 1766. 

(Winch. The Botanist’s Guide through the Counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham, by Nat. John Winch, Esq. F.L.S.  E.) 

Essay on the Geographical Distribution of Plants: by N. J. 
Winch. Second Edit. 1825. E.) 7 

(Winch. Remarks on the Flora of Cumberland: by N. J. Winch. E.) 

Woodv. Woodville’s Medical Botany. 4 vols. 4to. 1793, 

Wulff. Flora Borussica. 1765. 8vo. ; 

Zanon. Zanonii Kariorum Stirpium Historia, edente Montio. Bonon. 
1742. 

Zinn. Catalogus Plantarum Horti Academici et Agri Gottingensis. 1757. 
8vo. [J 


bd * « —_ * Now rather let us read 
The LivinG PAGE, whose every character 
Delights, and gives us wisdom.” 


* *% *% % + r * 
+ 2 ¥* * * 
* * * * * Nota tree, 


A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 

A folio volume. We may read, and read, 

And read again, and still find something new, 
Something to please and something to instruct.” E.) 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Cau, Calyx. 

Buoss. Blossom, 

Stam. Stamen. 

Pisr. Pistil. 

Finiam. Filament. 

S. Vzess. Seed-vessel. 

Germ. Germen. 

Cars. Capsule, 

Nect. Nectary. 

Recepr. Receptacle. 

Ess. Cuan. Essential Character. 

A. Annual ; enduring for a year or less. 
B. Biennial; enduring two years. 

_ P. Perennial; enduring many years. 
S. Shrub. 

a. Akee, 


Jan. January.—Feb. February—Aug. August.—Sept. Septemb 
Oct. October.—Nov. November.—Dec. December. 


M. Male, or stameniferous flower. 


F. Female, or pistilliferous flower. 


er 


H. Hermaphrodite flowers; such as contain both stamens and pistils. 


N. Neutral flowers ; such as contain neither stamen nor pistil. 


Involucr. Involucrum, 


Involucell, Involucellum. 
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wo ES 


FOR THE 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE LINNZEAN NAMES. 


tend bf 


. Tue English reader is desired to observe, that the accent, or the 
force of the voice, is to be thrown upon that syllable or letter 
which precedes the mark. Thus in Ar'butus, the Ar is to be the 
accented or strongly sounded syllable, and not the du, as is com~ 
monly, though erroneously, the case ; and in Veronica, the ni is 
to be the accented syllable, and not the ro, which is also a common 
error. . . 


2. That the letter ¢ at the end of a name is always to be sounded ; thus, 
the word Elat'ine, is to be pronounced F-lat’-ti-ne, with four syl~ 
lables, and not E-la-tine. 


3. That in words ending in ides, the ¢ is always to be pronounced long. 
4. That ch is to be pronounced hard, like the letter kf. 


5. That in words beginning with sce and sci, the c is to be pronounced 
soft ; though it is allowed that some few words derived from the 
Greek are exceptions to this rule. 


6. That in such words as have sch, the c is to be pronounced hard, 
Thus Sche'nus is to be pronounced as if it were written Shé-nus. 


7. That c and g, before e andi, and before w and @, are to be pronounced 
soft, but before the other vowels and dipthongs, hard. 


(*¢ Nisi in Ordines redigantur PLAN T®, et velut castrorum acies distribuantur in suas 
Classes, omnia fluctuari necesse est.” C2SALPINUS. . 


«¢ Methodus anima Scientiz.””> Linn2®vs. 
Method is the soul of Science. 


« However dull and intricate these DESCRIPTIONS may appear upon paper, study 
them with the living PLan'r in your hand, and, like an enchanter’s wand, it will at 
once change a barren and dreary prospect into a garden of retreshing verdure and 
serene delight.” Brit. Bor.—E.) 


THE 


GENERA 


OF 


BRITISH PLANTS. ~ 
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CLASS I. 


MONANDRIA. 


Tue flowers arranged under this Class contain only one stamen, It 
might be supposed, that flowers containing only one stamen, and one, 
or at most, two pistils, must, from the simplicity of their structure, be 
easy to investigate ; and undoubtedly they would be so, were it not 
for the minuteness of their parts. It fortunately happens, however, 
that the inexperienced Botanist is not likely to encounter them at the 
commencement of his progress; the Salicornia is only found on the 
sea coast ; the Hippuris is not very common; the Zenichellia and 
Chara are less rare, and the Callitriche is frequent in watery ditches 
and very slow streams, but neither of them are likely to attract atten- 
tion, until a habit of accurate observation has been formed, 


MONANDRIA (One Stamen.) 


MonoeyniA (One Pistil.) 


Chara. 
Hippuris. 
Salicornia. 


Dieyntra (Two Pistils.) 
Callitriche. 


Terracyni (Four Pistils.) 


Zannichellia. 
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MONOGYNIA. 


CHA’/RA. (Stonewort. E.) Schmidel. tab. 14. Gaertner. 
tab. 84. 


Male flower at the base of the female, on the outside the calyx. 
CALYX none. 

Bossom none. 

‘Sramen. Filament none. Anther globular, placed before the germen 
on the outer side, and at the base of the calyx; of one cell, not 
opening. 

Female flower. 

Catyx. Cup four leaves; leafits awl-shaped, unequal, permanent. Some< 
times there is no calyx. 

Bossom none. 

Pistiz. Germen turban-shaped, marked with five spiral grooves. Style 

~ none. Summits five, undivided. 

Srep-VesseL. Berry egg-shaped, but oblong, spirally grooved, of one 
cell, inclosing the seeds within a very thin crust. 

SEEDs numerous, spherical, extremely small. 


Oxss. For Summits five, we should rather read with five clefts, as in the 
former editions of the Genera; but the parts are so very minute as 
scarcely to allow of this point being ascertained. In this doubtful case, 
the seed-vessel having only one cell, determines its place in the order 
Monogynia. | 


(From the obscurity of the fructification, the plants of this genus are 
now formed into an Order (Characew) of the Cryptogamia Class, by 
Messrs. Hooker, Greville, and some foreign Botanists. ‘ Wholly 
aquatic: stems very slender, sometimes articulated, and in a few 
species furnished with a calcareous crust beneath the epidermis; no 
leaves, but whorls of short, simple, or compound branches resembling 
the stem.” Grey. E.) - 

SALICOR’NIA. (JoinreEp Guasswort. E.)  Tournefort. 

485. Gertner. 127: 


Catyx four-cornered ; lopped; distended; permanent. 

Boss. none. 

SramEen. Filament. single, undivided, longer than the cup. Anther 
double, oblong, upright. | 

Pistiz. Germen oblong-egg-shaped. Style undivided, standing under 
the stamen. Summit cloven. 

S. Vess. none, The calyx inflated contains the seed. 

SEED single. 


Oxs. The number of stamens is not certain; sometimes there are two in 
each flower. Linn. 
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HIPPU’RIS. (Marr’s-rait. E.) Gaertn. 84. 

CaLyx a two-lobed border, crowning the germen. 

Boss. none. 

StamEN. Filament single, upright, fixed within the outer lobe of the 
calyx. Anther roundish, compressed, 

Pisriz. Germen oblong, beneath. Style ‘single, upright, ‘awl-shaped, | 
longer than the stamen, fixed to the inner lobe of the calyx. Summit 
acute, 

S. VEss. none. 

SEED single, roundish, naked. 

Oxs. Curtis describes the stamen as standing upon the top of the germen ; 

-and says, that at the close of the summer, he has found flowers without 
a stamen ; and Scopoli has observed, that such flowers are sometimes 
intermixed with the others. 


DIGYNIA. 
CALLIT’RICHE. (Star-wort. E.) Gertn. 68. 


CAaLyx none. a 

Buoss. Petals two, bowed inwards, channelled, opposite to each other. 

SramEN. Filament single, long, bowed. Anther simple. 

Pist. Germen nearly round. Siyles two, hair-like, bowed. Summits 
acute. . r W 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, compressed ; with four angles, and two 
cells. 3 

Steps solitary, oblong. 

Oxs. Seeds four, naked, with a membranaceous border on the outer edge. 
(Gertn.)—In Callitriche verna, the stamens and pistils are found in 
separate flowers, but growing on the same plant. Linn. But sometimes 
ce in this species, flowers are found which contain both stamens and 
pistils. , 


TETRAGYNIA. 
ZANNICHEL’LIA. (LAKE-WEED. E.) Mich. 34. Gerin. 19. 


Male flower. 
CAL. none. 
BLoss. none. 
Sram. Filament single, simple, long, upright. Anther arrow-shaped, 
upright. 
Female flowers placed near the other. 
Cau. Cup one leaf, hardly perceptible, distended, with three teeth. 
Bross. none. 
Pist. Germens four to eight, horned, approaching. Styles four to 
eight, simple, rather expanding, Swmmits egg-shaped, flat, expand- 
ing outwardly. 
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S. Vess. Capsules upright, but expanding ; compressed crooked, tu- 
, bercled on the back, the reclining style forming a beak ; crust leather- 
like, of one cell, valveless. 
SEED solitary, oblong, bulging on one side. » 
Male flowers solitary, scattered. 
Cau. Cup of one leaf, mouth slanting, very entire, acute at the back. 


(Though we have for the present retained, in the following Class, the 
Linnean Genera of the Orchidew, we here insert the very ingenious 
characters and novel arrangement of that curious tribe of plants, by 
Robert Brown, Esq. F.R.S. first published in the second edition of the 
Hortus Kewensis. ) 

It has been suggested that some of these Genera approximate each other 
too nearly, (as may possibly be the case with Habenaria and Gymna- 
denia), points which may be reserved for future consideration. 


MONANDRIA. 


I. Anther united to the column somewhat terminal, permanent. Pollen- 
mass composed of angular granules, elastically cohering ; fixed by 
its base. . 

‘Or'cuts. Bloss. gaping. Lip spurred on the under side at the base. 
Glands of the stalks of the pollen-mass (one or two) inclosed in one 
common little pouch. : 

Gymnape'n1A, Bloss. gaping. Lip spurred on the under side at the 
base. Glands of the stalks of the pollen-mass naked, near together. 

A'ceras. Bloss. gaping. Lip without any spur. Glands of the stalks 
of the pollen-mass inclosed in one common pouch. 

Hermin'tum.. Bloss. rather expanding. Lip without any spur. 
Glands of the stalks of the pollen-mass naked, distinct. 

Hasena'rra. Bloss. gaping. Lip spurred on the under side at the 
base, Glands of the stalks of the pollen-mass naked, distinct: (with 
the cells of the foot-stalks either connected or separate.) 

O'purys. Bloss. rather expanding. Lip without any spur. Glands 
of the stalks of the pollen-mass inclosed each in @ distinct pouch. 


II. Anther parallel to the stigma, permanent. Pollen-mass either pow- 
dery, or composed of angular. granules; fixed to the stigma by its 
extremity. 

Goopyr'rA. loss, gaping ; outer petals placed beneath the lip, which 
is gibbous on the under side, and undivided above, Column detached. 
Pollen angular. 

Nrort1s, Bloss. gaping, outer petals embracing the lip, which is 
beardless ; inner petals converging. Column without a border. Pol- 
len powdery. . 

Lis'rERA. Bloss. irregular. Lip two-lobed. Column without a bor- 
der. Anther inserted by its base. Pollen powdery. 
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III. Anther terminal, inserted, permanent. Mass of Pollen either 
powdery, or composed of angular granules ; fixed by its base, or 
below the apex. ¢ 

Eripac'tis. Lip distended below; either undivided, or three-lobed, 

the extremity of the middle lobe the largest, connected, as it were, by 
ajomt. Pollen powdery. 


IV. Anther terminal, moveable, deciduous. Mass of Pollen at length be< 
coming waxy. . 

Mauax'ts. Lip flattened, undivided, sessile, (often exterior). Petals 
five narrower, spreading or bending outwards. Masses of Pollen four, 
parallel, attached to the stigma by their extremities. 

Corauiorru'za. Lip elongated at the base ; with the spur connected 
or free. Column detached. Masses of Pollen four, oblique, (not 
parallel, ) 


N. B. The Species included in the above Genera will be given synopti- 
cally, and also cited synonymously in the Second Volume of this Work. 
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CLASS If. 
DIANDRIA. 


Tuts Class does not present any particular difficulty to the young Bota- 
“nist; except such as arises from the singular structure of the flowers in 
the genera Orchis, Ophrys, Serapias, Satyrium, and Cypripedium ; 
and this difficulty consists in distinguishing the lip of the nectary from 
the petals. A reference to the figures of Orchis and Ophrys, in plate 
XII. will elucidate the matter, and it is necessary it should be well 
understood, because the discrimination of the species depends very 
much upon the lip of the nectary. In explaining the structure of 
Viola, and some other genera, Linneus considered the expanded lip 
of the nectary as one of the petals, and the horn-shaped projection 
behind it as the nectary. Had he done the same in the instances now 
under consideration, no peculiar difficulties would have arisen. 


Pl. XII. Fig. A. A front view of the flower of the Orchis mascula. 

B. A side view of the same. 

p- p. p. p- .The upper expanded petals, before, and. within 
which, may be seen the inner approaching petals. 

l,l. the lip of the nectary. 2. m. its projecting horn. 
g. the twisted germen, m., m. floral leaves, 

Fig. C. <A front view of a flower of the Ophrys myodes. 

D. A side view of the same. 

p. p. p. p. the petals. 

ll. 1. l, the lip of the nectary. 

g. the twisted germen. 


In the five genera mentioned above, the stamens are evidently two.* 
The anthers are composed of a number of elastic fibres united toge- 
ther ; so that they may be forcibly extended to twice their natural 
length, but on being released, they instantly contract again. (Mr. 
Brown observes that the flowers of the Orchidee have their lower 
part, or lip, naturally placed inwards, but by a twist in their stalk or 
base of the germen, they are mostly turned half round. 

Mr. Salisbury, in a paper in the seventh volume of the Linn. Trans. 
(illustrated by two series of figures of germination), is of opinion, that 
no parts of plants in the whole vegetable kingdom are more easily 
understood, than those employed in the propagation of this order. 
His ideas cannot be more: briefly, and yet explicitly stated, than by 
the abstract in the Annals of Botany. The thick elongated body 
within the petals, is a true style, pervious through its whole length. 
The stigma, is broad and conspicuous, in the front of the top of the 


* (Such has hitherto been the opinion of the generality of Botanists, but recently some 
authors have insisted that the Orchidew have but one anther, opening with two cells. L.) 
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style. Many genera of this order are monandrous, but others 
diandrous, with sessile anthers. The true pollen is an elastic waxy 
substance, only differing in size and shape, from that of other vegeta- 
bles ; and when applied to the stigma, it never fails to impregnate 
the seeds which germinate in the greatest profusion, without any care, 
in the moist parts of a hot-house. The author thinks, that not only 
the plants of this natural order, but all monocotyledonous plants what- 
ever, would be more accurately described as acotyledonous, the part 
they first send upwards having no analogy to the cotyledons of other 
vegetables. Such was likewise the opinion of Linneus himself, in 
Phil. Bot. and Prelect. The experiments may be readily proved from 
specimens preserved in spirits of wine, as stated by Mr. Salisbury. 

Sir J. E.Smith, following Professor Swartz, has latterly become a con- 
vert to the opinion that all the Orchidew are monandrous, having 
¢ Stamens, or sessile Anther, one only ;” except Cypripedium, which 
he still admits belongs to Diandria, “‘ having a pair of very distinct 
double-celled Anthers.” He further states, “the pollen of these plants 
forms yellow elastic masses, often stalked, in each cell of the Anther, 
and the cells are either parallel and close together, or removed from 
each other to the opposite side of the style ; which serves to connect 
them, just as the filament does in many Scitamineous plants, alike 
therefore decided to be monandrous. Such a decision with regard to 
those, also, is justified by the analogy of other species, whose cells 
being approximated or conjoined, properly constitute but one Anther. 
The grand and absolute subdivision of the Orchidew is justly founded 
by Dr. Swartz, after Haller, on the structure of the Anther, whether 
it be, as just described, parallel, or vertical, consisting of a moveable 
lid on the top of the style. The style of the Orchidew has been called. 
a column, a term superfluous: it is really a style, and the stigma is a 
moist shining space, generally concave, and situated in front of the 
style beneath the Anther.” * 


DIANDRIA (Two Stamens.) 
Monoeynta (One Pistil.) 


Ligustrum. 
Circea. 
Veronica. 
Pinguicula. 
Utricularia. 
Lycopus. 
Salvia. 
Orchis. 
Satyrium. 
Ophrys. 
Malazis. 


* (For Mr. Brown’s novel arrangement, see the preceding Class, E.) 
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Serapias. 
Cypripedium, 
Lemna. 
Cladium. 
U Salta! 


Fraxinus. 


Dieynia (Two Pistils.) 


Anthoxanthum. — 


MONOGYNIA. — 


LIGUS’TRUM. (Priver. E.) Tourn. 867. Gerin. 92. 


Catyx. Cup one leaf, tubular, very small, with four upright blunt 
teeth. ‘ | 

Buoss.. One petal, funnel-shaped. TZ'ube cylindrical, longer than the 
cup. Border expanded, divided into four egg-shaped segments. 

Sramens. Filaments two, simple, opposite. Anthers upright, nearly 
as long as the blossom. 

Pisriz. Germen nearly round. Style very short. Summit thick, blunt, 
cloven. | 

S. Vess. Berry globular, smooth, of one cell. 

SrEps four, convex on one side, angular on the other. 


Oss. Berry two-celled, lined with a thin membrane. Seeds two in each 
cell. Geertn. 


CIRCA’A. (Encuanter’s Nicgursuape. E.) Tourn. 155, 
Gerin, 24. 


Catyx. Cup one leaf, superior, deciduous. J'wbe thread-shaped, very 
short. Border with two divisions, segments sharp, egg-shaped, con- 
cave, bent outwards. 

Buoss. Petals two, inversely heart-shaped, expanding, equal, mostly 
shorter than the cup. 

Sram. Filaments two, hair-like, upright, as long as the cup. Anthers 
roundish. 

Pisr. Germen turban-shaped, beneath. Style thread-shaped, as long 
as the anthers. Swmmit blunt, notched at the end. 

S. Vess. Capsule betwixt egg and turban-shaped, covered with strong 
hairs, with two cells and two valves, opening from the base upwards. 

Sxeps solitary, oblong, narrow towards the base. 


Oss. Calyx properly two-leaved. 
VERONICA. (Sperpwe.u. E.) Tourn. 60. Gertn. 54. 


Cau. Cup with four divisions, (rarely five. E.) permanent. Segments 
spear-shaped, acute. 
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Buoss. wheel-shaped, of one petal. Tube nearly as long as the cup. 
Border flat, divided into four egg-shaped segments. Lower Segment 
narrowest, that opposite to it the broadest. 

Stam. Filaments two, thinnest at the bottom, ascending. Anthers 
oblong. 

Pugz, jee ye compressed. Style thread-shaped, declining, as long as 
the stamens. Summit undivided, (notched. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule inversely heart-shaped, compressed at the point, with 
two cells and four valves. 

Sreps several, roundish. 


Oss. The tube of the blossom is generally very short ; less so in the first 
three species. Linn. In V. montana, the seed-vessel is roundish, with 
a notch at the base, and at the top, (Reich.) and in V. hederifolia, it is 
like two united globes. . 


PINGUIC’ULA. (Burterwort. E.) Tourn. 74. Garin. 112. 


Cat. Cup gaping, small, acute, permanent. Upper Lip upright, with 
three clefts. Lower Lip reflexed, cloven. 

Buioss. One petal, gaping. Longer Lip straight, blunt, with three 
clefts, falling back. Shorter Lip cloven, somewhat blunt and expand- 
ing. Nectary horn-shaped, being a production of the lower and 
hinder part of the petal. 

Sram. Jilaments two, cylindrical, crooked, ascending, shorter than. the 
cup. Anthers roundish. 

Pist. Germen globular. Style very short. Summit with two lips ; 
Upper Lip largest, flat, reflexed, covering the anthers; Lower Lip — 
shorter, very narrow, upright, cloven. : 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, of one cell, compressed, and opening at 
the point. 

SEEDS many, cylindrical. Receptacle loose. 


UTRICULA/RIA. (Buapperwort. E.) Fl. Dan. 128 and 
138. Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup two leaves, leafits equal, very small, egg-shaped, concave, 
deciduous, 

Bross. One petal, gaping. Upper Lip flat, blunt, upright. Lower 
Lip larger, flat, entire. A heart-shaped Palate prominent betwixt 
the lips. Nectary a little horn, projecting from the base of the petal. 

Stam. - Filaments two, very short, bent inwards. Anthers small, and 
adhering together. ‘ 

Pist. Germen globular. Style thread-shaped, as long as the cup. 
Summit conical (two-lipped. E. 

S. Vess. Capsule large, globular, of one cell. 

SEEDS several (on a large, globular, central Receptacle. E.) 


Oxs. The plants of this genus are very remarkable ; (floating by means of 
numerous small membranous bladders. E.) 
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LY’COPUS. (Girsy-wort. E.) Tourn. 89. 

Cat. Cup one tubular leaf, with five shallow clefts. Segments narrow 
and acute. | 

Bross, One petal, irregular. Tube cylindrical, as long as the cup. 
Border with four clefts, blunt, open. Segments nearly equal, but the 
lowermost somewhat smaller ; the uppermost broader, and notched. at. 
the end. 

Stam. Filaments two, generally longer than the blossom, and bending 
under its upper segment. <Anthers small. 

Pist. Germen with four clefts, Style thread-shaped, straight, as long 
as the stamens. Summit cloven, reflexed, | 

S. VEss. none. 

SEEDs four, roundish, blunt, at the bottom of the cup. 


SAL’VIA. (Sacer. Crary. E.) Tourn. 83. 82. Gertn. 66. 


Cau, Cup one leaf, tubular, scored, enlarging gradually upwards, and 
compressed at the top. tem upright with twolips, Lower Lip with 
two teeth. . 

Bross. One petal, irregular. Tube compressed, enlarging gradually 
upwards, Border gaping. Upper Lip concave, compressed, bowed 
inwards, notched at the end. Lower Lip broad, with three clefts, 
The Middle Segment largest, reundish, notched at the end, 

Stam. Filaments two, very short, supporting two others crosswise by 
the middle, which have Glands at the lower, and Anthers at the wpper 
end, 

Pisr. Germen with four clefts. Style thread-shaped, very long, ad 
joining the stamens. Swmmit cloven. . 

S. Vzss. none, the Cup closing a little, contains the seeds in its bottom. 

SEeEps four, roundish. 


Oss. The singular forked filaments constitute the Essential Character of this 
genus. Linn. The rudiments of two stamens appear in the mouth of the 
blossom, but they have no anthers. The glands in most species are 
callous, but in a few they appear like anthers, and sometimes contain a 
small quantity of pollen. 


OR’/CHIS. (Orcnis. E.) Vaill. tab. 31. Tourn. 247. 


Cau. Sheaths scattered. Fruit-stalk undivided. 

Cup none. 

Buoss. Petals five, outer ones three, inner ones two, approaching up- 
wards, so as to form a helmet. . 

Nectary one leaf, fixed by the lower side to the receptacle between 
the division of the petals. Upper Lip upright, very short. Lower 
Lip large, expanding, broad. Tube standing behind, shaped like a 
horn, hanging a little down. 

Stam. Filaments two, very slender and very short, standing on the 
pistil. Anthers inversely egg-shaped, upright, covered by a fold of 
the upper lip of the nectary, forming two cells, 
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Pist. Germen beneath, oblong, twisted. Style fixed to the upper lip 
of the nectary, very short. Summit compressed, blunt, 

S. Vess. Capsule oblong, with one cell, three keels, three valves, open- 
ing in three places under the keels, continuing connected at the base 


and at the end. 
SEEDS numerous, very small, like saw-dust. 


SATYRIUM. (Satyrion. Lizarp-rrower. E,)  Vaill. 
30. f. 6. | 


Cau. Sheaths scattered. Wruit-stalk undivided. Cup none. 

Buoss. Petals five, oblong egg-shaped, three outward, the two inner 
approaching above, in form of a helmet. ¥ 

Nectary of one leaf, fixed by the lower side to the receptacle, 
between the division of the petals. Upper Lip very short, upright. 
Lower Lip flat, pendent, with a bag like a double. purse projecting 
behind. eet his 

Sram. Filaments two, very slender, very short, standing on the pistil. 
Anthers inversely egg-shaped, covered by a fold of the upper lip of 
the nectary, forming two cells. 

Pisr. Germen beneath, oblong, twisted. Style very short, fixed to the 
upper lip of the nectary. Swmmit compressed, blunt. 

S. Vess. Capsule oblong, with one cell, three keels, three valves, open- 
ing in three places under the keels, eonnected at the base and at the 
end. i 

SEEDs numerous, very small, like saw-dust. 


O’PHRYS. (Opurys. Twaysuapne. E.) Tourn. 250. 


Cau. Sheaths scattered. Fruit-stalks undivided. Cup none. 
Buoss. Petals five, oblong, approaching upwards, equal, two of them 
placed outwards. 
Nectary longer than the petals, hanging down, behind only slightly 
keeled. 
Stam. Filaments two, very short, standing on the pistil. - 
Anthers upright, covered by the inner edge of the nectary. 
Pisr. Germen beneath, oblong, twisted. Style fixed to the inner edge 
of the nectary. Szmzmat indistinct. 
S. Vzess. Capsule somewhat egg-shaped, three-edged, blunt, scored, 
with three valves, and one cell, opening at the keeled angles. 
SEEDs numerous, like saw-dust. Receptacle strap-shaped, growing to 
each valve of the seed-vessel. 


Oss. O. Corallorhiza has four Stamens, viz. two in each cell. (R.) 


MALAX‘IS. (Marsu Twaysuape. E.) Swartz. E. Bot. 
72) 
Cav. Sheath none. .Cup none. 
Buoss. Petals five, three outer, two above, and one below, spear- 
shaped, blunt, expanding ; two inner strap-shaped, acute, bent round 
the germen. | ‘ 


- 
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Nectary in the centre.of the blossom, smaller than the petals, con- 
cave with convex edges, tapering to a point behind, cloven in front. 
Sram. Anthers two, egg-shaped, with scarcely any filament, fixed to 
the edge of the hollow of the pistil, with two little cavities at the 

bottom. 

Pist. Germen on a little fruit-stalk, roundish beneath. Style, a little 
cup-like hollow in the centre of the nectary, very short, expanding, 
extending half way round, with the stamens fixed to its hinder edge. 

Summit in front of the hollow, near the stamens. 

S. Vess. Capsule oblong, three-keeled, of one cell, opening under the . 
keels, but continuing united at each end. 

SEEDs extremely minute. | 


Oss. Sir J. E. Smith considers the blossom in this genus as reversed, the 
odd petal of the three outer ones being lowermost, and therefore erro- 
neously called the lip ; and that the most striking character is the two 
upright petals at the top, instead of the single one as in all our other 
Orchidee. The nectary, moreover, points upwards, embracing the sta~ 
mens and style. See E. Bot. p. 72. 


SERA’PIAS. (HEtitesorine. E.) Gaertn. 14. Tourn, 249. 
Helleborine. | 


Cau. Sheaths scattered, Fruit-stalk undivided. Cup none. 

Buoss. Petals five, oblong egg-shaped, open, but rather upright, ap- 
proaching upwards. | 

_Nectary as long as the petals, hollowed at the base, filled with 
honey, egg-shaped, swollen beneath, cloven into three, segments 
acute, the middlemost heart-shaped, blunt, cloven at the seam of the 
base, with three teeth. . 

Sram. Filaments two, very short, fixed to the pistile Anthers upright, 
under the upper lip of the nectary. 

Pist. Germen beneath, oblong, twisted. Style growing to the upper 
lip of the nectary. Swmmit indistinct. 

S. Vess. Capsule inversely egg-shaped, with three blunt edges, three 
bere to them, and three valves opening under the keels, one- 
celled. : 

SEEDs numerous, like saw-dust. Receptacle strap-shaped, growing to 
each valve of the seed-vessel. 


CYPRIPE’DIUM. (Lanies’ Stipper. E.) Boba 249. 


Calceolus. 


Cat. Sheaths scattered. Fruit-stalk undivided. Cup none. 
Buoss. Petals four or five, spear-shaped, very long, expanding, upright. 
Nectary within the lower petal, shaped like a slipper, inflated, blunt, 
hollow, shorter and broader than the petals; the Upper Lip small, 
egg-shaped, flat, bent inwards. 
Sram. Filaments two, very short, standing on the pistil. Anthers up- 
right, covered by the upper lip of the nectary, ; 
VOL. 1. K 
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Pist. Germen beneath, long, twisted. Style very short, growing to 
the upper lip of the nectary. Summit indistinct. . 

S. Vess. Capsule inversely egg-shaped, with three blunt edges, and 
three seams, under which it opens at the angles. Valves three. Cell 
one. 

SEEDs numerous, very small. Receptacle strap-shaped, growing length- 
wise to each valve of the seed-vessel. é 


LEM’NA. (Ducx-meat. Duck-weep. E.) Mich. 11.3. 


Male flower. 
Cau. One leaf, circular, opening at the side, obliquely dilated out- 
wardly, blunt, expanding, depressed, large, entire. 
Boss, none. 
Sram. Filaments two, awl-shaped, crooked, as long as the calyx. Az 
thers double, globular, short, permanent. 
Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Style short. Swmmit indistinct. 
S. Vxss. barren. 
Female flower on the same plant. 
Cat. as above. 
Boss. none. 
Prst. Germen somewhat egg-shaped. Style short, permanent, Sum- 
mit simple. 
S. Vess. Capsule globular, tapering to a point ; with one cell. 
Sreps several, oblong, acute at each end, nearly as long as the capsule, 
scored on one side. 


Oss. Perfect hermaphrodite flowers have sometimes been observed. Schreb. 
(Root of one or more pendulous, simple fibres, each tipped with a cylin- 
drical cap. Flowers rare, from a marginal cleft ; buds (gemme) most 
frequently supply their place. Sm. E.) 


CLA’DIUM. Twice-rusu. Br. Pr. 236. Hook. Scot. 3. Sche- 


nus. Linn. 


Sprxxs imbricated in every direction, with sheathing, concave chaffy 
glumes, mostly empty, one or two of the uppermost only being perfect 
and single-flowered. 

Bross. none. 

Sram. linear, longer than their glume, (in some foreign species said to be 
more than two). <Anthers linear, erect. 

Pist. Germen superior, ovate, without any bristles or scales at the 
base. Style capillary, the length of the stamens, deciduous, but 
without a joint at the bottom. Summits two, three, or four, slender, 
acute, downy. 

S. Vess. Drupa ovate, polished, brittle, of one cell. Nut bony, ovate, 
acute. 

Oxs. A genus of hard, harsh, rushy, often prickly-edged plants, whose 
stems, whether round or triangular, are more or less clothed with alternate 
sheathing leaves, or scales. Spikes numerous, brown, or blackish, aggre~ 
gate, generally panicled. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 
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SA’LIX. (Wittow. E.) Tourn. 364. 


Male flowers. 

Cau. Cathkin oblong, tiled on every side. Involucrum forming a buds 

which is composed of | 
Scales, inclosing a single flower, oblong, flat, expanding. 

Buoss. Petals none. 

Nectary a cylindrical gland, very small, lopped, containing honey, 
in the centre of the flower. | 

Sram. Filaments two, straight, thread-shaped, longer than the cup. 
Anthers double, with four cells. 

Female flower. 

Cau. Catkin as above. 

Scales as above. 

Boss, none. , 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped, tapering into a Style hardly distinct from 
the germen, rather longer than the scales of the calyx. Summits two, 
cloven, upright. 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-awl-shaped, with one cell, and two valves. 
Valves rolling back. 

SEEDs numerous, egg-shaped, very small, crowned with undivided hair« 
like down. 


Oss. Stamens in some species three or five, unequal in length. In S. her 
maphroditica the stamens and pistils are within the same calyx. Linn. 
In some species the filaments, in others the anthers, are united. Schreb. 
JS. monandra has only one stamen. 


FRAX’INUS. (Asu-tree. E.) Towrn.343. Gertn. 49. 


_ Hermaphrodite flowers. 

CAL. none, or a Cup of one leaf, with four divisions, upright, small 
acute, 

Boss. none ; or Petals four, strap-shaped, long, acute, upright. 

Sram. Filaments two, upright, much shorter than the blossom. Anthers 

_ large, upright, oblong, with four furrows. 

Pisr. Germen egg-shaped, compressed. Style cylindrical, upright- 
Summit rather thick, cloven. 

S. Vxss. spear-shaped, compressed, membranous, with one cell. 

SEED. Spear-shaped, compressed, membranous, of one cell. 

Female flowers. 
Empat. Buoss. Pist. S. Vuss. and SrEps as above. 


Oss. In F. excelsior, the hermaphrodite flowers are frequently interspersed 
with female ones; and the reverse. This has neither blossom nor calyx. 
Linn. Capsule egg-oblong, leaf-like upwards, two-celled, but one cell 
barren. Gertn. (Seeds pendulous. E.)  _ 
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DIGYNIA. 
ANTHOXAN’THUM. (Vernat-crass. E.) PI Il. fig. 1. 


Cau. Husk, two valves containing one flower. Valves concave, egg< 
shaped, taper, the innermost the largest. 

Buioss. Husk, two valves, the length of the larger valve of the calyx. . 
Each valve sends out an awn from its back, at the lower part, and 
one of the awns is jointed. Nectary two leaves, very slender, cylin- 
drical. The leaves nearly egg-shaped, and one enfolding the other. 

Sram. Filaments two, hair-like, very long, (protruding. E.) Anthers 
oblong, forked at each end. . 

Prist. Germen oblong. Styles two, thread-shaped. Swmmits undivided. 

S. Vess. The Husks of the blossom grow to the seed. 

SEED single, nearly cylindrical, tapering at each end. 


. Ons. It was very justly remarked to me by Miss Giddy, that the valves of 
the blossom are shorter than the calyx, aud so they are very properly 
represented in Fl. Dan. 666 ; and less distinctly so in the figure referred 
to above. 


CLASS III. 


TRIANDRIA. 


Tus Class comprehends,: besides other plants, the greater part of the 
Grasses, and some vegetables nearly allied to them. Although the 
flowers in these are generally disregarded, they will not, to an atten- 
tive observer, appear less curiously constructed, than those which 
boast of gayer colours and more conspicuous parts. 

The solicitude of Nature for the preservation of Grasses is evident from 
this circumstance ; that the more the leaves are consumed, the more 
the roots increase. ‘The great Author of Nature designed, that the 
delightful verdure of these plants should cover the surface of the 
earth, and that they should afford nourishment to an almost infinite 
number of animals. But what excites our admiration most, is, that 
although the Grasses constitute the principal food of herbivorous 
animals, yet, whilst they are left at hberty in the pasture, they leave 
untouched the straws* which support the flowers, that the seedst may 
ripen and sow themselves. Add to this, that many of the seemingly 
dry and dead leaves of Grasses revive, and renew their verdure in the 


ae nS 


* (Paley ingeniously conjectures that the joints in Grasses (not to be found in the. 
trunks of trees, or in the solid stalks of other plants,) are intended to corroborate their 
long and hollow stems. E.) 

+ (In the Gramina the term Seed has been generally adopted for F'rwit ; which, as 
Dr, Hooker states, is of that kind called Caryopsis, the seed being so intimately united 
with the pericarp as to appear identified with it. E.) 
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spring. And on lofty mountains, where the summer heats are scarcely 
sufficient to ripen the seeds, the most common Grasses are, Festuca 
ovina, Poa alpina, and Aira cespitosa, all which are viviparous, and. 
consequently propagate themselves without seeds. 

In general, the leaves furnish pasturage for cattle ; the smaller seeds are 
food for birds, and the larger for man. But some are preferred to 
others ; as, the Festuca for Sheep; the Poa for Cows; the Phalaris 
for Canary-birds and Linnets; the, Avena for Horses; the Secale, 
Hordeum, and. Triticum for Man.* 

Variety of Insects also derive their nourishment from’ Grasses; as 
Papilio mera, P. Aigeria, P. Galathea, P. Jurtina, P. Cinxia, Pha- 
lena Quercifolia, Ph. potatoria, Ph. culmella, Chrysomela Graminis, 
and several others, which will be mentioned under the different 
species. | 

(It has been suggested that various plants in themselves acrimonious, 
and even noxious, when combined with the more mild and nutritious 
herbage, serve but as wholesome and agreeable stimulants, or season~ 
ing, as Sir J. E. Smith terms it, to the pasture food of cattle. 

In the epidermis of Grasses (as also of some other plants), Sir H. Davy 
has detected a minute portion of siliceous matter. E.)+ . 
No part of Botany appeared to me, at first, more difficult than the study 
of Grasses; but the method of accurate dissection and observation 
once adopted, none became more easy. However, when the great 
importance of the subject is considered, we cannot labour too much to 
fix the public attention to it, by rendering it as facile as possible: for 
which reason the exceptions are carefully noted under each subdivision 
of the orders, and in the following plate an example is selected from 
each Linnean genus, taken from the Ameenitates Academice. To 
gain a clear idea.of the structure of the flowers, they must be exa- 
mined just before the Anthers discharge the Pollen ; and by comparing 
them in that state with the figures in the plate, and with the generic 
description, the principal difficulties will soon be surmounted. The 
Botanic Microscope will be found extremely useful in dissecting the 

minuter parts. 

(It will be perceived that we have availed ourselves of the latest im- 
provements in the Generic Characters and distribution of this inter- 
esting natural order, as deduced from the Prodromus of the Flora of 
New Holland by Mr. Brown, and the English Flora of the learned 
President. | 

As a model of accurate experiment and elaborate research, immediately 
connected with this department of Botany, we cannot refrain from 

_here alluding to the Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis of Mr. Sin- 
clair ; a work equally meriting the attention of the scientific Botanist 
and the practical Agriculturist, and to which we shall with pleasure 
refer in the sequel of our Arrangement. E.) 


__* (For examples of the astonishing produce of some Grasses, see Agrostis stolon ifea. 
With. vol. ii. and Phil, Trans. 1768. E.) . 
_ + (The same phenomenon may be observed in the joints of certain Reeds, and was 
remarkably exemplified in the articulations of a Cane discovered by the Editor in a block 
of Italian marble, the conglomerated siliceous particles being clearly distinguishable. E.) 
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Fig. 1, 
Fie. 2. 
Fig. 8. 
Fie. 4. 
Fig. 5. 
Fia. 6. 
Fic. ‘a 
Fic. 8. 
 ‘Fia. 9. 


Fie. 10. 
Fie.11. 
Fig. 12. 


Fia. 13. 


Fig. 14. 


Fie. 15. 
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Scir'pus. b the tiled spike. a the scale of the calyx. cc c the 
stamens and anthers, d the germen, a little woolly. 

ErtopHlorum. a the woolly tiled spike. / the scale of the 
calyx including the hairy germen, the stamens, and the pistil. 

Nar’pus. A the spike pointing one way. ce c the blossoms. 
B one of the florets a little magnified. @ the lower and larger 
valve which embraces the smaller valve 6, which, is here 
drawn out of its natural situation. c c c the anthers, 

Pan'icum. 6 b the two equal valves of the calyx. a the third 
smaller and outer valve. cc the valves of the blossoms, d d d 
the anthers. e e the downy summits of the styles. 

Axopgcu'rus. aa the valves of the calyx. 6 the single valve 
of the blossom, with the awn c proceeding from its base. dd d 
the anthers. sila 

Putr'um. aa the husks of the calyx, opened and magnified 
to show the blossom. 6 the floret in its natural state to show 
the two points at the top of it. c ¢ c the anthers. 

Puataris. aa the keeled husks of the calyx. 6 b the husks of 
the blossom. ec c the anthers. , 

Mit/tum. a a the husks of the calyx. 6 66 the anthers. cc 
pencil-shaped summits. ; 

Acro'stis. aa the two-pointed valves of the calyx. 6 6 the 
two valves of the blossom. c cc the anthers. — 

Dac'ryiis. a the outer and larger valve of the calyx. 6 the 
shorter valve. c the keel-shaped valve of the blossom. ee & 
the anthers. d the panicle pointing one way. — . 

Sri'pa. aa the valves of the calyx. 6 the outer valve of the 
blossom, with the awn jointed at the base and twisted. ¢ the 
inner valve of the blossom. d d the downy awn. e¢ e the hairy 
shafts and summits. f ff the anthers. ‘athe. 


Aira. aa the calyx. 6 6 the blossoms, without the rudiment 


_ of a third betwixt them. 


Fia.16. 
Fia.17. 


Mew'tca. aa the calyx. bb the fertile blossoms with e the 
rudiment of a third blossom betwixt them. — 
Bri'za. aa the valves of the calyx. 6 b bb b the blossoms, of 

which the outer valves only are visible. B one of the blos- 


soms taken out of the little spike. ¢ c the outer heart-shaped 
mig the blossom. d d the inner valve inyersely egg- 
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Fia.18. Pola. A’an entire little spike. a a the two husks of the calyx. 
6 6666 the blossoms. B one of the florets separated from the 
little spike, ¢ the outer valve. d the inner valve of the blos- 

som. e e e the forked anthers. ff the woolly summits. 

Fig.19. Festu'ca. a a the valves of the calyx. b}6666 6 6 the blos- 
soms of the little spike terminating in acute points. c the 
inner valve of one of the blossoms. 

Fi@.20. Bro/mus. aa the calyx. 6 b b the blossoms, the outer valves 
only of which are visible, with the awns growing from 
beneath the point. 

Fia,21. Avz'na. aa the valves of the calyx. 6 6 b the florets, the 
outer valves of which are furnished with a twisted jointed 
awn, growing from the back, ddd the inner valves. cccccc 
the anthers. . 

Fie.22. Anun'po. aa the valves of the calyx. 6 6 b the woolly blos- 
soms. 

Fig.23. Szca’Le, a a the valves of the calyx. 6666 the blossoms ; the 

. inner valve of which is flat, but the outer concave and fur- 
nished with an awn. c c the spike-stalk with its little teeth. 

Fig.24. Trivicum. a a the blunt valves of the calyx, embracing the 
three blossoms 6 6 6, the outer valve only of which is seen, 
furnished with an awn. c c the spike-stalk. 

Fig.25. Hor'peum. aaaaaa the six valves of the calyx, two of 
which belong to each of the blossoms 6 6 b. ¢ ¢ ¢ the long 
awns of the outer valves of the blossoms. e e the naked 
spike-stalk as it appears after the florets are pulled off. 

Fie.26. E‘uymus, aaaaaa the valves of the calyx, two of which 
belong to each little spike. 6 6 b. c the calyx as it appears 
after the little spikes are taken away. 

Fie.27. Lo’trum. aaa the calyxes of one valve. 6 6} the little 
spikes consisting of several florets. c one of the florets 
opened to show the two valves of the blossom, © 

Fia.28. Cynosu'rus. A the spike pointing all one way, composed of 
the florets B in which a represents the involucrum with 
many clefts. 6 6 the valves of the calyx, containing several 
florets, and c c the florets. 


Fig.29. Ca‘rex. a the tiled catkin. ¢ the scaly calyx of the fertile 


floret. d the nectary cloven at the top. 6 the germen, and g 
the styles taken out of the nectary. h h h the summits. e the 
scaly ealyx of the barren floret, with the three stamens fff. 

Fie¢.30. Hox'cus. a a the barren florets on short pedicles. 6 the fertile 
floret, furnished with stamens and pistils. | 

Fig.31. Rorrnon'ira, aaa aa joints of the spike-stalk. bc bc be be 
valves of the calyx placed outwards, the edges of one lapping 
over those of the other. 7 

Fig.32. Lacu’Rus. a an entire spike. 5 a floret apart. c the blossom 
containing the seed. 


—_ 
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TRIANDRIA (Three Stamens.) 


Monoeynta (One Pistil.) 


Valeriana, Scirpus. 

_ Fedia. Eleocharis. 
Bryonia. Cyperus. 
Ruscus. Schoenus. 
Crocus. Rhynchospora. 
Tris. Carex. 
Nardus. Typha. . 
Eriophorum. Sparganium. 

DieyniA (Two Pistils.) 
Phalaris. Briza. 
Panicum. Dactylis. 
Phleum._. Spartina. 
Alopecurus. Cynosurus. 
Knappia. Festuca. 
Polypogon. Bromus. 
Milium. Stipa. 
Agrostis. Avena. 
Cunodon. Lagurus. 
Holcus. Arundo. 
Hierochloe. Lolium. 
Aira. Rottbollia. 
Melica. Elymus. 
Sesleria. Hordeum. 
Poa.-% Triticum. 
Triodia. 

Tricynia (Three Pistils.) 
Amaranthus. Holosteum. 
Montia. Polycar pon. 
Tillea. 


ENNEAGYNIA (Nine Pistils.) 


Empetrum. 
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TRIANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
VALERIA’NA. (VaAcerrAn. E.) Tourn. 52. Gerin, 86. 


Cau. hardly any, but.a border on the germen. | 

Buoss. Tube protuberant on the under side, containing honey. Border 
with five clefts. Segments blunt. 

Sram. three, or fewer than three, awl-shaped, upright, as long as the 
blossom. Anthers roundish. 

Pist. Germen beneath. Style thread-shaped, as long as the stamens. 

_ Summit thickish. | 

_S. Vzxss. a crust, not opening, deciduous, crowned. 

SEEDs solitary, oblong, (crowned with many spreading, feathery rays, 
gradually unrolled. Sm. E.) 


Oss. (The seed is truly naked, having only a membranous film besides its 
outer skin, or testa. Sm. E.) There is a wonderful diversity in the 
parts of the flowers in different species of Valerian, as well in number as 
in figure. Linn. Thus, in V. rubra the flowers have only one stamen: 
in V. dioica the stamens and pistils are on different plants. 


(FE'DIA. Corn-sanan. Gaertn. 86. Hook. Scot. 12. Vale- 


niane species. Linn. 


Cau. of three or four variously shaped teeth, subsequently enlarged, and 
crowning the capsules. 

Bross. of one tubular petal, with a short blunt spur at one side; limb 
‘in five obtuse, rather unequal, segments. : 

Sram. Filamenis sometimes more, borne by the tube, rather shorter than 
the limb. _ Anthers roundish. 

Pisr. Germen inferior, of three cells, roundish. Style thread-shaped. 
Summit notched. 

S. Vess. Capsule coriaceous, or membranous, various in shape, not 

__ bursting, crowned with the permanent calyx, usually of two abortive 
cells, and one fertile. 

SrEps solitary, ovate, smooth, with a simple skin. 

Ons. Annual herbs, about a span high, with a fibrous root, forked leafy 
stem, and opposite, mostly simple and smooth, leaves. Flower small, 
bluish, purplish, red or yellow. Fruit very various. Sm. Eng. Fl. EK.) 


BRYO’NIA. (Bryony. E.) Tourn. 28. Gertn. 88. 


Male fiowers. 
Cau. Cup one leaf, bell-shaped, with five awl-shaped teeth. 

Buoss.' with five divisions, bell-shaped, fixed to the cup. Segments 
egg-shaped. 
Sram. Filaments three, very short. Anthers five, only one on the third 
_ filament, but two on each of the others growing together. 

Female flowers on the same plant. 
Cat. Cup as above, superior, deciduous. 
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Buoss. as above. 

Pist. Germen beneath. Style with three clefts, as long as the blossom 
when open. Summits notched at the end, spreading. 

S. Vess. Berry roundish, smooth. | 

SEEDs few, enclosed in distinct cells. 


Ozs. In B. dioica the stameniferous and pistilliferous, or male and female 
flowers, are found on different plants, iy 


RUS’CUS. (Burcuer’s Broom. E.) Tourn. 15. Gertn. 16. 


Male flowers. Pat 
Cau. Cup with six leaves, upright, but expanding. Leajits egg-shaped, 
convex, the edges at the sides reflexed. mete 

Buoss. none, unless every other leaf of the cup be considered such. 
Nectary egg-shaped, central, as large as the cup, inflated, open at 
the rim, upright, coloured. } | 
Stam. Filaments none. Anthers three, expanding, placed upon the end 
of the nectary, united at the base. | 
Female flowers, 
Cau. Bloss. and Nectary, as above. r | 
Pisr. Germen oblong egg-shaped, concealed within the nectary. Style 
cylindrical, as long as the nectary. Summit blunt, projecting through 
the mouth of the nectary. 
S. Vess. Berry globular, with three cells. 
SEEDS two, globular. 


Oss. In this and other genera nearly related to it, all the seeds seldom come 


to perfection ; for the most part one seed enlarging, by-pressure destroys 
the others. 


CRO’CUS. (Crocus. Sarrron.E.) Tourn, 184. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Sheath (radical, of two unequal membranous, tubular sheaths, 
single-flowered. E, 

Bross. Tube simple, long. Border with six divisions, upright. Seg- 
ments equal, oblong, egg-shaped. 

Sram. Filaments three, awl-shaped, shorter than the blossom. Anthers 
arrow-shaped. 

Pist. Germen beneath, roundish. Style thread-shaped, as long as the 
stamens. Summits three, rolled spirally, serrated. 


S. Vess. Capsule roundish, with three lobes, three cells, and three 
valves. 


SEEDs several, round. 


PRIS. (Iris. FLower-pe-Luce. E.) Tourn. 186, 188. 
Gertn. 18. 


Cau. Sheaths two valves, separating the flowers, permanent. 

Buoss. with six divisions. Segments oblong, blunt. The three outer 
ones reflexed, the other three upright, more acute, all connected to 
gether by the claws, so as to form a tube. - . 
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Stam. Filaments three, awl-shaped, lying upon the reflexed segments. 
Anthers oblong, straight, depressed. 

Pist. Germen beneath, oblong. Style simple, very short. Summits 
three, very large, resembling petals; keeled within, furrowed on the 
outside, leaning on the stamens, two lipped, outer lip small, notched at 
the end, inner lip larger, cloven, a little bent inwards, (with a cleft 
between them which receives the pollen, thus performing the office of 
the stigma. FE.) 

S, Vuss. Capsule oblong, angular, with three cells and three valves. 

SEEDS several, large. | 

Oxs. In some species the nectary is along line marked on the base of the 
reflexed petals, aud set with hair-like substances, in others there are three 
nectariferous dots at the hase of the flower on the outside. In some the 
capsule has three, in others six angles. Linn. 


NAR’DUS. (Mat-erass. E.) Pl. 2. f. 6. Schreb. 7. F.G, 
E.D.C.H. (Sm. E.) 


Can. none. 

Bross. two valves. Outer Valve long, spear-strap-shaped, sharp 
pointed, enclosing the Lesser Valve, which is strap-shaped, and sharp- 
pointed. 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like, shorter than the blossom. Anthers 
oblong. 

Pist. Germen oblong. Style single, thread-shaped, (short. E.) downy. 
Summit undivided, (long, feathery. E.) 

S. Vzess. none ; the blossom adheres to the seed, without opening. 

SreEps single, enclosed in the blossom, long and narrow, tapering to a 
point at each end, the upper part narrowest. 


(Oxs. All the florets assuming one direction. E.) 


ERIOPH’ORUM. (Cotron-crags. E.) Pl. I]. f. 5. Gerin.2. 


Cat. Spike tiled on every side. Scales separating the florets, egg- 
oblong, flat, but bent inwards, membranous, limber, tapering toa 
point. 

Buoss. none. 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like. Anthers upright, oblong. 

Pist. Germen very small. Style thread-shaped, as long as the scale 
of the calyx, (entirely deciduous. E.) Summits three, longer than 
the style, reflexed. 

S. VzEss. none. 

SEeEps three-cornered, tapering to a point, furnished with soft hairs, 
which are longer than the spike. 

Ozs. The presence of the stamens and pistils is different: in some species 
they are as described above, in the same floret ; in others in different florets 
on the same or on different plants. Schreb. 


SCIR’PUS. (Cuius-rusH. Buui-rvusu. E.) Pl. Il. f. 4. 
Tourn. 300. Gertn. 2. 
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Cau. Spike tiled on every side, the florets separated by Scales, which 
are egg-shaped, flat, but bent inwards. 

Boss. none. codilibe 

Sram. Filaments three, which continue growing longer, (flat. E.) An- 
thers oblong. 

Pist. Germen very small. Style thread-shaped, long. Summits three, 
hair-like, (downy. E.) | 

S. Vess. none. 

SEED single, three-cornered, taper pointed, sometimes furnished with 
soft hairs, which are shorter than the calyx. ; 

Ozs. Soft hairs in some species grow to the point, in others to the base, of 
the seed. Linn. 8S. palustrishas only two summits. Leers. In this genus 
all the scales contain fertile florets, whilst in Schenus, the lower scales 
are always barren. 


(ELEO’/CHARIS. Spixe-rusu. Br. Pr.224. Scirpus. Linn. 


Cau. Spike of numerous flowers, all perfect. Gl. imbricated in every 
direction, expanded, uniform. 

Buoss. none. 

Sram. Filaments capillary. Anthers linear. 

Pisr. Germen compressed. Style dilated at the base, and united by a 
suddenly contracted joint, with the germen. Summits two or three. 
Seep lenticular, or triangular, crowned with the hard, discoloured, 

' wrinkled, triangular or compressed, permanent base of the style. 

BristLes four to twelve, finely toothed, beneath the germen, rarely 
wanting, springing from one common membranous base with the three 
stamens. 


Ozs. Water plants with simple leafless stems, sheathed at the base, anda 
solitary, terminal, erect, leafless spike. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


CYPE’RUS. (Gauineace, E.) Pl. Il. fig. 3. Tourn. 299. 
, Gaertn. 2. 


Cau. Spike two-rowed, tiled. Scales egg-shaped, keeled, flat, but bent 
inwards, separating the florets. 

Buoss. none. 

Stam. Filaments three, very short. Anthers oblong, furrowed. 

Pisr. Germen very small (roundish, without bristles beneath. E.) 
Style thread-shaped, very long. Summits three, hair-like. 

S. Vess. none. 

SEED single, three-cornered, tapering to a point, without hairs. 


SCHO’NUS. (Rusu-crass. Boc-rusu. E.) Pl. I. f.2. 


Cau, Husks chafty, of one valve, crowded together, 

Buoss. none, 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like. Anthers oblong, upright. 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped, somewhat three-cornered, blunt. Style 
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bristle-shaped, as long as the husks... Summit slender, with two or 
three clefts, (feathery. E.) . 

S. Vzss. none. 

SEED single, roundish, within the husks. 


Oss. In some species, the seeds are surrounded by small bristles growing 
to the proper receptacle. Linn. Outer husks hard, stiff, short, empty. 
Upper or inner husks soft, longer, fertile. St. Lower husks barren, 
upper ones fertile; but in the genus Scirpus, they are all fertile, and 
this seems the best distinction between the two genera. Scop. 


(RHYNCHOSPO’RA. Bzax-rusn. Br. Pr. 229. Scheenus. 


Linn. 


CaL. Spike of two or three perfect flowers, subtended by numerous, 
gradually smaller, empty, crowded glumes. Gl. all imbricated in 
every direction, concave, pointed. 

Buoss,’ none. 

Stam. Filaments one, two, or three. Anthers linear, erect. 

Pist. Germen superior, roundish, small with several rough bristles, 
shorter than its glume, beneath. Style capillary, with a broad base, 
which remains, forming a hard, conical, compressed, pale beak to the 
convex, otherwise obtuse, seeds. 


Oss. Stems erect, simple, leafy, triangular. Leaves keeled, with entire 
sheaths. Spikes in corymbose, stalked heads. Flower sometimes partly 
monoecious, according to Vahl. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) | 


CA’REX. (Sec. E.) Pl. II. fig. 29. Tourn. 300.. Cype- 
roides.. Gertn. 2. 


_ Male flowers forming a spike. 

Cau. Catkin oblong, tiled, consisting of Scales, each including a single 
floret, spear-shaped, acute, concave, permanent. 

Buoss, none. , 

Sram. Filaments three, bristle-shaped, upright, longer than the inclos- 
ing scale. Anthers upright, long, strap-shaped. 

Female flowers the same, but sometimes on distinct plants. 

Cau. Cathkin as above. 

Buoss.. Petals none. 

Nectary inflated, oblong egg-shaped, with two or three teeth at the 
end, contracted towards the upper part, mouth open, permanent. 

Pist. Germen three-cornered, within the nectary. Style simple. 
Summits three or two, awl-shaped, bent inwards, long, tapering to a 
point, downy. 

S. Vess. none. The nectary enlarging contains the seed. 

SEED single, egg-shaped, but pointed, three-cornered, one of the angles 
generally smaller. ! 

Oxs. In some species, the male and female florets are in separate spikes, 
though on the same plant. Linn. In others, on distinct plants, and in 
others again in the same spike.. What in the flowering state Linneus 
calls the nectary, in maturity performs the office of a seed-vessel, and is 
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then denominated a capsule. It has an open mouth, through which the 
summits issue from the top of the germen ; this mouth sometimes closes, 
at others remains open; in some species it is entire, in others it has two 
pointed teeth at the end. | > | 


TY’PHA. (Reepv-macs. E.) Tourn.301. Gertn. 2. 


Male flowers numerous, forming a ¢atkin at the end of the straw. 
Can. Catkin common, cylindrical, very closely set, consisting of Indi- 
vidual Calyxes with three leaves, bristle-shaped. | 
Buoss. none. 
Sram. Filaments three, hair-like, as long as the calyx. Anthers ob< 
long, pendent. 
Female flowers numerous, set exceedingly close, forming a catkin, 
which surrounds the stem. | 
CaL. none. 
Bxoss. none. gine = 
Pisr. Germen sessile on a little bristle, egg-shaped. Style awl-shaped. 
Summit hair-like, permanent. 
S. Vess. none. Fruit very numerous, and forming a cylinder. 
SxeEp single, egg-shaped, furnished with a style sessile on a bristle. 
Down hair-like, fixed to the bristle which supports the seed, from its 
base to the middle, as long as the pistil. 


SPARGA/NIUM. (Bur-rzep. E.) Tourn. 302. Gerin. 19. 


Male flowers numerous, collected into a little head. 
Cat. Common Catkin roundish, tiled very closely on every side, con- 
sisting of Proper Cups with three leaves, strap-shaped, deciduous. 
Boss. none. 
Sram. Filaments three, hair-like, as long as the cup. Anthers oblong. 
Female flowers. oi 
Cau. as above. Common Receptacle roundish. 
Buoss. none. 
Pisr. Germen egg-shaped, terminating in a short awl-shaped Style. 
Summits one or two, acute, channelled, permanent. 
S. Vess. Drupa juiceless, turban-shaped, but terminated by a point, 
angular beneath. 
SrEp a Nut, hard as bone, oblong, egg-shaped, angular. 
Oxs. The seed in some with one cell, in others with two. Tourn. quoted 
by Linneus. 


DIGYNIA. 


PHAVARIS. (Ganary-crass. E.) PIL f. 10. Gertn 
80. (Sm. E.) | 


Cau. double, containing one flower. 
Outer Husk two valves, compressed. Valves boat-shaped, com- 
pressed, keeled, acute, nearly equal; edges straight, parallel, approach< 


ing. 


Inner, two valves. Valves spear-shaped, acute, small, pubescent, 
resting against the back of the blossom at the base. 

Bioss. smaller than the calyx, (concealed, of three or four valves; the 
outermost smallest, lanceolate, acute, of one or two valves; two inner 
ones twice as large, unequal, cartilaginous, downy, subsequently har- 
dened and closely investing the seed. E.) : 

‘Nectary two-leaved ; leafits spear-shaped, tapering to a point, 
transparent, greenish, bulging at the base. 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like. Anthers oblong, forked. 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Styles two, hair-like, united at the base. 
Summits woolly, (or feathery. E.) 

S: Vess. none. The blossom adheres to the seed like a crust, and does 
not open. 

SEED single, egg-oblong, tapering to a point. 


(PANICUM (Panicx-crass. E.) Pl. Il. f. 7. Geertn. 1. 
(Digitaria. Hall. Hist. Juss. Sm. Syntherisma. Schrad. 
E.) wy 


Cau. Husk two valves, containing two florets. Valves nearly egg~ 
shaped, fibrous, the outer rather lower, very small. One floret her« 
maphrodite, the other either male or neutral. | 

Buoss. of the hermaphrodite floret, a Husk of two valves; valves nearly 
egg-shaped, gristly ; Outer convex, its edges embracing the Inner 
Valve, which is smaller and flatter. 

Neutral or Male floret, Husk of two valves, the Outer (placed in 
the bosom of the smaller valve of the calyx) flattish, fibrous; Inner 
valve membranous, flat, its edges turned inwards, generally small. 

Nectary two-leaved, very small, gibbous. In the neutral floret 
none, , 

Stam. Filaments three, hair-like. Anthers oblong. 

Pist, Germen roundish. Styles two, hair-like. ‘Summits feathered. 

S. Vzss, none ; the blossom adheres to the seed, and does not open. 

SEED single, covered, roundish, but flatted on one side. 


Oxzs. Overlooking the inner valve of the neutral floret, the outer seems to 
belong to the calyx, so that most Botanists have mentioned the calyx as 
having three valves, one of them very small. Valves generally four. The 
first or outermost: the second opposite to the outermost, and covering the 
outer valve of the blossom ; the third opposite and similar to the second ; 
the fourth between the third and the inner valve of the blossom, flat, 
membranous, and generally smaller than the first. Mr. Curtis has seen 
and figured it in P. Crusgalli, f. 5.6., but calls it a membrane between 
the calyx and blossom. It exists in P. glaucum, viride, miliaceum, capil- 
lare, patens, and even in sanguinale, where, still observing its proportions 
to the outer valve, it is with difficulty discovered. In P. patens, with the 
assistance of the third valve, it performs the office of a blossom, inclosing 
three naked stamens. P. Dactylon has only two. St. 


PHLE’UM. (Cart’s-rair-crass. Timotny-crass, E.) Pl. 
Il. f. 9. Geertn, 1. 
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Cau. Husk two valves, including a single floret ; oblong, strap-shaped, 
compressed ; open at the end, and furnished with two dagger points. 
Valves equal, straight, concave, compressed; one embracing the other; 
lopped ; with asharp point at the end of the keel. | 

Buoss. two valves, shorter than the calyx; Outer Valve embracing the 
Inner Valve, which is smaller. | 

Nectary two leaves ; leafits egg-shaped, concave, acute. Schreb. 

Sram. Filaments three; hair-like: longer than the calyx. Anthers 
oblong, forked at each end. 

Prisr. Germen roundish. Styles two; hair-like; reflexed. Summits 
feathered. ; , 

S. Vess. none. The calyx and the blossom inclose the seed. SEED 
single, roundish. 


Oss. In P. arenarium the florets are egg-spear-shaped and the calyx 
not lopped, (on which account it was by several Botanists referred to the 
genus Phalaris, but has been recently restored to the position originally 
assigned for it by Linneus. E.) 


ALOPECU’RUS. (Fox-rait-crass. Pl. Il. f.8. Geerin. 1. 


Cau. Husk two valves, containing one floret. Valves egg-spear-shaped, 
compressed, equal, united at the base. 

Bross. one valve, egg-spear-shaped, concave, rather shorter than the 
calyx, its edges united at the base. Amz twice as long as the blossom, 
jointed, fixed on the back of the blossom towards its base. 

Nectary none. 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like, flattish at the bottom, longer than 

the calyx. Anthers forked at each end. 

Pist. Germen roundish. Styles two, hair-like, united at the base, 
longer than the calyx. Summits woolly, (or feathery, spreading, E.) 

S. Vxss. none ; the blossom inclosing the seed. 

SEED egg-shaped, covered. 


Oss. In A.agrestis the calyx is of one piece, divided rather more than half 
way down. 


(KNAP’PIA. Knappia. Sm. Hook. Agrostis. Linn. . 


Can. two nearly equal, expanded, concave, keeled, ovate, abrupt, single- 
ribbed, awnless valves, containing a single floret. 

Buoss. two unequal, obovate, membranous, ribbed, very hairy, fringed, 
awnless valves, rather shorter than the calyx; the larger embracing 
the inner one. 

Sram. Filaments capillary, twice as long as the calyx. — Anthers 
elliptic, long, cloven at each end, erect, with two minute terminal 
beaks. 

Pist. Germen minute, roundish. Styles very short. Stigmas rather 
longer than the stamens, cylindrical, downy, acute. 

SrxEp loose, covered by the blossom, obovate, copiously dotted in longi- 
tudinal lines. E.) 
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(POLYPO’GON. Bearp-crass. Br. Pr. 173. Alopecurus. 
Linn. Agrostis. ’ 


Cau. of two nearly equal, folded, keeled valves, cloven at the summit ; 
each with a terminal, straight, rough awn, proceeding from the keel, 
containing a single floret. 

Buoss. of two, somewhat unequal, ovate, concave valves, much shorter 
than the calyx, and inclosed within it ; the outer keeled, terminating 
in a rough awn; the inner smallest, awnless, with two ribs, cloven at 
the summit. 

Stam. Filaments capillary, about the length of the blossom. Axthers 
terminal, oblong, cloven at each end. fi 

Pist. Germen oval. Styles short, distinct.. Summit feathery. , 

SEED loose, ovate, polished, covered by the blossom. The terminal 
straight awn of the blossom is totally distinct in nature from the 
dorsal, jointed, twisted, inconstant awn of an Agrostis. 


Oss. Root fibrous or creeping, annual or perennial.. Stems one or more, 
simple or branched, jointed, leafy. Leaves roughish. . Panicle erect, 
compound, dense, lobed, bristly from the copious awns of the numerous 
small crowded flowers. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


MIL'IUM. (Miuuet-crass. E.) Pl ILf 11. Tourn. 298. 


Cau. Husk two valves inclosing a single floret. Valves egg-shaped, 
tapering to a point, nearly equal. : 

_ Bioss. two valves smaller than the calyx. Valves egg-shaped; one 
smaller. 

Nectary two egg-shaped blunt leafits, tumid at the base. Schreb. 
Sram. Filaments three, hair-like, very short. Anthers oblong. 
Pisr. Germen roundish. Styles two, hair-like. Summits pencil- 

shaped. 
S. Vess. The blossom incloses the seed, which is very smooth. 
SEED single, covered, roundish. 


Ozs. Blossom in M. effusum, nearly as long as the calyx. 


AGROS’'TIS. (Bent-crass. E.) PIII. f. 12. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Husk two valves, inclosing one floret, tapering to a point, some- 
what smaller than the blossom. 

Boss. two valves, tapering to a point, one Valve larger, tumid at the 
base : (in some species bearing an awn; the smaller valve constantly 
awnless, and sometimes abortive. 

Nectary two acute leafits, or scales, occasionally united. E.) 

Sram. Filaments three ; hair-like ; longer than the blossom. Anthers 
forked. 

Pist. Germen roundish. Styles two; reflected, woolly. Summits 
set lengthwise with stiff hairs. 

S. Vuss. The blossom adheres to the seed without opening. 

SEED single ; cylindrical, but tapering towards each end. 

VOL. I. L 
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(CY’NODON. Dog’s-rooru-crass. Br. Pr. 187. Pani- 


cum. Linn. 


Cau, of two nearly equal, lanceolate, acute, keeled, awnless, spreading 
valves, containing a single floret. 

Buoss. of two unequal, keeled, compressed, awnless valves; the outer 
most much the broadest, clasping the other. 

Nectary of two minute scales. 

Sram. Filaments rather longer than the blossom. Axthers cloven at 
each end. 

Pist. Germen ovate. Styles distinct. Summits feathery. 

SEED ovate, coated with the hardened blossom. 


Oxzs. Schrader and Brown have observed occasionally the rudiments of a 
second flower, like a small bristle. im 

The stems are prostrate and creeping, leafy, with upright flowering branches. 
Flower spiked, unilateral, somewhat alternate, on the flat side of a linear 
triangular receptacle, several of which are collected at the top of the 
branch. The receptacle is really neither joimted nor scrobiculated, so 
that this genus cannot be referred to the spiked grasses which constitute 
our third section. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.)* ' 


HOL’CUS, (Sorr-crass. E,) PI. II. f. 30. 


Hermaphrodite florets, sessile. 

Cau. Hush of two valves, nearly egg-shaped, blunt, leather-like, awn- 
less, containing one floret. alves, outer one large, concave, with 
about three teeth at the point, embracing the inner valve, which is 
oblong, the edges rolled in. | 

Buoss. Husk two valves, delicate, woolly, smaller than the calyx. 
Outer valve smaller, placed within the inner valve of the calyx, mostly 
cloven, awned. Awn growing out of the cleft, longer, or shorter, 
jointed, twisted ; sometimes absent. 

Nectary of three leafits, two of them membranous, lopped; the 
third opposite, egg or spear-shaped, woolly. 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like, very delicate. Anthers oblong, 
cloven. | 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Styles two, hair-like, diverging. Summits 
oblong, downy. m4 

S. Vess. none. The husks of the blossom and of the calyx inclose the 
seed. 

SEED solitary, egg-shaped, covered, easily shedding, armed with the 
awn of the blossom. ~ . : 

Nectary florets smaller, on foot-stalks, solitary or in pairs, standing 
by each hermaphrodite floret. , 

Cat. Husk two valves. Valves egg-spear-shaped, rather acute, chaff- 
like, awnless. Outer valve concave, embracing the inner, which is 
narrower. 3 


* (For the genus Digitaria, derived also from the Linnean Panicum, see Haller, 
Jussieu, and Brown. E.) f 
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Buoss. Husk two valves, smaller, delicate. Onter valve within the 
‘inner valve of the calyx, shorter, with two teeth, awnless. Inner 
valve with its edges turned in. Pik 
Nectary as above. ‘ 
Sram. Filaments three, as above. 
Pist. Germen small, angular, barren. Styles two, like bristles. Sum 
mits none. 


Ozs. In H. lanatus, the blossom of the male flower only is awned, and in 
H. mollis, both florets are hermaphrodite, the upper one only awned. 


(HIEROCHLO'E, Hoty-crass. Br. Pr. 208. Hook. Scot, 
28. Holcus. Linn. 


Cau. of two somewhat unequal, ovate, keeled, acute, awnless, thin, 
membranous valves, containing a spiket of three florets ; the ter- 
minal one perfect ; lateral ones barren. 

Buoss. of two unequal, permanently membranous, valves; the outer 
largest, ovate, firmer than the calyx, ribbed, often rough, sometimes 

 awned at the back ; inner much narrower, filmy, awnless, cloven or 
notched at the summit, inflexed at the margins. 

Nectary a membranous scale, various in shape. 

Stam. Filaments capillary, two in the perfect floret; three in each 
barren one. Anthers linear, prominent, pendulous. 

Pist. Germen ovate, small. Styles short, close together, distinct. 
Summits longer than the blossom, linear, feathery. 

SEED ovate, pointed, small, loose, the blossom remaining unchanged. 


Ozs. A northern tribe; all remarkable for a fragrant scent, in Sweden 
deemed narcotic. The generic distinction between Hieroehloe and Holcus 
is confirmed. bythe loose seed and unhardened blossom, which characters 
did not escape the learned Schrader, Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


A'TRA, (Harr-crass. E,) Pl. Il, fig. 15. Gertn. 1. 


Cat. Husk two valves, containing two florets. Valves egg-speara 
shaped, equal, acute. gal 

Buoss. two valyes, resembling those of the calyx, No rudiment of a 
flower betwixt the florets. 

Nectary two leafits, acute, gibbous at the base. Schreb. 

Stam. Filaments three, hair-like, as long as the blossom. Anthers 
oblong, forked at each end. | 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Styles two, like bristles, expanding. Sum 
mits pubescent. 

S. Vzss. none. The blossom incloses and adheres to the seed. 

SEED nearly egg-shaped, covered. : 

Oxs. Florets from two to three in each calyx. Reich. The species with 
awns have the structure of Avena, those without, that of Poa, so that 
this may be considered as an artificial genus. St. 


MEL’ICA. (Me nic-crass. E.) PI. II. fig. 16. Gertn. 80. 


Cat. Husk two valves, containing two florets, Valves ege-shaped, 
concave, nearly equal. 
L 2 
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Buoss. two valves. Valve egg-shaped, awnless, one concave, the other 
flat and smaller. Betwixt the two florets is a small turban-shaped, 
substance standing on a pedicle. | 

Nectary one leaf, fleshy, horizontal, surrounding the germen- 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like, as long as the blossom, thicker, and 

united at the base. Anthers oblong, forked at each end. 

Pist. Germen inversely egg-turban-shaped. Styles two, like bristles,. 
expanding, naked at the base. Summits oblong, woolly. 

S. Vxss. none, the blossom incloses the seed till it ripens. 

SxEp single, egg-shaped, furrowed on one side. 


Ons. The rudiment of a third floret standing upon a little fruit-stalk be- 
twixt the other two florets, gives the Essential Character of this genus. 
It consist of two rudiments, or florets, lopped, alternate. The husks 
rolled spirally inwards, and pellucid. Linn. To this may be added, the 
union of the stamens at the base, and the nectary of one leaf. Schreb. 
When there is only one floret in each calyx, the rudiment is placed be- 
tween the inner valve of the calyx and the blossom. 


SESLE’RIA. (Moor-crass. E.) Scop. Arduin. Adans. Hall. 
Jacq. Ic. i. Cynosurus. 


Cat. Involucrum, two leaves at the bottom of the spike or bunch. 
Husk two valves, containing one, two, or three florets. Valves egg- 
shaped, taper-pointed, nearly equal. 

Boss. Valves two, oblong, compressed, about the length of the calyx ; 
the outer concave, embracing the inner, toothed at the end, the keel 
running out into a short awn; inner flat, with the edges folded in, 
cloven at the end. 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like, longer than the blossom. Anthers 
oblong, (notched at each end. E.) 

Pisr. of the length of the filaments. Germen inversely egg-shaped, 
hairy. Styles two, bristle-shaped, upright. Summits pubescent. 

S. Vuss. the blossom inclosing the seed. 

SEED single, hairy. 


Oss. The above descriptions were made from a collective view of S. sphe- 
rocephala. Arduin. Spec. ii, t. 17. Hall. Ap. Scheuch. App. ii. n. 30. and 
S. cerulea. St. 


PO’A. (Meapow-cerass. Pl. IL. fig. 18. Glyceria. Br. Pr. 
Sm. E.) 


Ca. Husk two valves, awnless; containing several florets pointing 
from two opposite lines, and collected into an oblong egg-shaped spike. 
Valves egg-shaped, tapering to a point. . : 

Buoss. two valves. Valves egg-shaped, rather acute, concave, com- 
pressed, somewhat longer than the calyx, membranous at the edges. 

Nectary two leaves; leatits acute or ragged, gibbous at the base. 
Schreb. 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like, (longer than the blossom. E.) An- 

thers forked at each end (pendulous. E.) 
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’ silies ————— 
Pist. Germenroundish. Styles two, bent back, woolly. Summits like 
the styles. 
S. Vess. The blossom adheres to the seed without opening. 


SEED single, oblong, compressed, tapering at each end, covered by the 
blossom. 


Oxs. Different species vary much in the number of florets in each calyx, . 
viz. from two to ten, or more, and even in the same species the number 
is not constant. (The florets are sometimes connected at their base by a 
condensed web of long, white, cottony, filaments. Several species have 
been transferred by Smith to the genus Glyceria of Brown, distinguished 
by branched stigmas and the shape of the florets. E.) 


(TRIO’‘DIA. Heatu-crass. Br. Pr. 182. Festuca. Linn. 
Poa. With. 


Cau. of two nearly equal, clasping, awnless, acute, ovate, concave, 
keeled, valves, containing an ovate, imbricated, tumid spiket, about 
its own length, of seyeral two-ranked, perfect florets, variously h 
at the base, but without any complicated web. / 

- Bross. of two unequal, ovate, rigid, concave valves, closely pressed toge~ 
ther transversely ; the outer obscurely many-ribbed, not keeled ; flat 
and expanded at the edges ; deeply cloven at the summit, with an 
intermediate dorsal tooth, or awn, longer or shorter than the lateral 
points; inner smaller, lining the cavity of the outer, fringed ; cloven 
or notched at the point. 

_ Nectary of two scales. 

Stam. Filaments capillary. Anthers prominent, pendulous. 

Pist. Germen oval, flat. Styles short, distinct. Summits cylindrical, 
feathery. 

SEED loose, oval, depressed, convex on the outside, concave on the inner, 
closely pressed between the unchanged valves of the blossom. 


Ozss. Hard, rigid, perennial grasses, with leafy stems. Inflorescence 
variously panicled. Sm. Eng. Fl. E 


BRI’ZA. (Quaxine-crass. E.) PIL. fig. 17. Gertn. 


Cat. Husk two valves, expanding, containing several florets pointing 
from two opposite lines, collected into a heart-shaped spiket. Valves 
blunt, heart-shaped, concave, equal. 

Buoss. two valves. Lower Valve the size and figure of the calyx. Su- 
perior Valve small, flat, roundish, closing the hollow of the other. 

Nectary two strap-shaped leafits, a little scolloped. Schreb. 

Stam. Filaments three, hair-like. Anthers oblong, (cloven at each end, 
pendulous. E.) 

Pist. Germen roundish. Styles two, hair-like, bent back (long. E.) . 

_ Summits feather-like. 7 

S. Vzss. none. The blossom unchanged, contains the seed until it be | 
ripe. 

SEED single, very small, roundish, compressed. 
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DAC'TYLIS. (Cock’s-Foot-Grass. E.) PL. IL. f. 13. 


Cau. Husk two valves, contaitiing many florets collectéd into an egg- 
oblong spiket. Valves concave, keeled, convex, broader, and half ege- 
shaped on one side, narrower on the other: inner valve larger. | 

Buoss. two valves. Lower valve large, concave, acute; pointed or - 
awned ; imver valve spear-shaped, acute, cloven, scarcely shorter than 
the other. 

Necturies two, spear-shaped, tapering to a point, gibbous at the 
base, 

Stam. Filaments three, hair-like, longer than the blossom. Anthers 
oblong, forked at each end.. | 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Styles two, expanding (very short. E.) 
Summits feather-like. 

S. Vess. none. The blossom closes upon the seed (though unattached. 
E.) until it be ripe. 

SEED single, oblong, furrowed on one side. 


Oxs. Some species have only one floret in each calyx ; others, three, four, or 
more. 


(SPAR'TINA. Corp-exass. Schrel. Gen. 43. Dactylis. Sv- 
- land, Limnetis. Rich. 


Cau. single-flowered, of two unequal, compressed, lanceolate, keeled, 
clasping valves; the outer one sometimes smallest, narrow and point- 
less ; sometimes largest, with a rough, straight, terminal awn ; inner 
cloven at the summit, with more or less of an intermediate tooth or 
point. 

Boss. about the length and shape of the calyx of two lanceolate, blunt- 
ish, claspmg, compressed, awnless valves, the innermost rather the 
longest. 

Nectary none. 


Stam. Filaments capillary, not so long as the blossom. Anthers erect, 
linear, entire at the top, cloven at the base. 


Pisr.. Germen elliptic-lanceolate. Styles combined a great part of their 


whole length, separate at the top. Summits feathery, slender, various 
in length. 


Sep oblong, compressed, clothed with the unaltered blossom, but quite 
oose. 


Oss. Hard, rigid, smooth, perennial, maritime grasses, with compound, 
close, unilateral spikes of numerous flowers. This genus is closely allied 
to Dactylis, under which it has been included by Linneus and most 
Botanists ; but a comparison of their characters will prove them very 
distinct. Schreber places Spartinain Triandria Monogynia ; but a par- 
tial or temporary combination of the two styles of true Grasses is sO 
common, and so various in species of the same genus, that it is best not 
to take it too strictly. Sm. Eng. Fl E.) 


CYNOSU/RUS. (Doe’s-rain:ckAs8. E) PL IL ft 28. | 
Gerin. 1. 


Cat. Common Receptacle unilateral, often leafy. Indolucrum (some- 
times) of one leaf, lateral. Husk two valves, containing several 
florets. Valves strap-shaped, equal, tapering to a poitit. 

Bxoss. two valves ; outer concave, longer ; inner flat, awnless. | 

_  Nectary two egg-shaped acute leafits, gibbous at the ba8e. (Schreb.) 

Sram. Fibsmenté three, hair-like. Anthers oblong (clovén at each end. 


Pisr. Germen turban-shaped. Styles two, woolly, réflexed. Summits 

. simple. . | 

S. Vuss. none. The blossom closely wrapping round (but not united 
to. E.) the seed, and not opening. 

SEEp single, oblong, tapering at each end (furrowed on one side. E-) 

Os. Involucrum (proper receptacle of Smith: E.). in most species with 
winged ¢lefts; or like a comb. Linn. (péctinated. Hook. E.) The num- 
ber of florets is variable. Reich. 


FESTU’CA. (Fescur-crass. E.) Ph II. fF, 19. 


Cat. Husk two valves; upright; containing several florets collected. 

into a slender spiket. Valves awl-shaped, tapering. Inferior Valve 
_ the smallést. . 2 

Biss. two valves. Lower and largér valve resembling the calyx, but 
larger, roundish, tapering, ending in an acute point. 

_ Nectary two leaves, leafits egg-spear-shaped, acute; gibbous at the 
base; sdmetimés of one leaf, which is platio-toncave, horizontal, 
notched at the end. (Schreb.). 

Stam. Filaménis three, hair-like, shorter than the blossom. ‘Anthers 

_ oblong (pendulous, notched at each end. F:) “de 

Pisr. Germen turban-shaped. Styles two; short, reflexed. Summits 
simple (feathery. E.) | 

S. Vzss. none, the blossom closely envelopes thé seéd, and does not open 

_ again. 

Srkp sitiele, slender, oblong, very acute at each end, marked with a 
longitudinal furrow. 

Oxs. In Festuca the outet valve of the blossom gradually narrows into an 
awn; in Bromus and Triticum the awn is inserted, as it were, below the 
point of the valve; or the edge of the valve swells out into a thin mem- 
brane on each side of the base of the awn. .In Festuca, the awn is an 
extension of the whole valve, in Bromus and Triticum, only of the keel, 
or midrib; as in Avena. St. 


BROMUS. (Browz-crass. BE.) PL IL f 20, (Sm. E,) 
Cau. Husk two valves, expanding, containing several florets collected 


. into a spiket: Valves oblong egg-shaped, taper, awuless ; thie Inferior 
Valve smaller. 
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Buoss. two valves. The Inferior Valve large, the size and figure of the 
calyx ; concave, blunt, cloven, sending out a straight Awn from 
beneath the end. The Superior Valve spear-shaped, small, awnless. 
é Nectary two-leaved ; leafits egg-shaped, acute, gibbous at the base. 

chreb. | 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like, shorter than the blossom. <Anthers 
oblong (pendulous, notched at each end. E.) 

Pist. Germen turban-shaped, ending in two leafits, egg-shaped, deli- 
cate, greenish and transparent, notched at the end, upright. Styles 
two, short, reflexed, woolly. Summits simple (densely feathery. E.) 

S. Vess.. The blossom shuts close upon, and adheres to the seed, (espe- 
cially by the inner valve. E.) 

Sxep single, oblong, covered, convex on one side, furrowed on the other 
(downy at the summit. E.) 


(Oss. Schreber, remarking that in several of the Brome grasses the awn 
does not come out from below the outer glume, but of which the point 
runs out into an awn, has attempted to improve the character of the 
genus by a strict attention to the germen; and Roth thinks these plants 
might be formed into two divisions, viz. those with the awn below the top 
of the exterior glume, and those in which this glume terminates in an 
awn.—Annals of Botany, vol. i. E.) 


STI’PA. (Featuer-crass. E.) Pl. II.f.14. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Husk two valves, tapering to a point, flexible, inclosing one floret. 

Bross. two valves. Outer Valve, its point terminated by a very long, 
straight, twisted awn, jointed at the base. Inner Valve strap-shaped, 
without an awn, as long as the outer valve. ; 

Nectary two-leaved; leafits strap-spear-shaped, membranous, 

gibbous at the base. Schreb. 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like (shorter than the blossom. E.) <An- 
thers strap-shaped (upright. E.) 

Pisr. Germen oblong. Styles two, hairy, united at the base: Stwmmits 
downy (or feathery. E.) 

S. Vess. The husk adhering. 

SEED single, oblong, covered (closely enveloped in the hardened outer 
valve of the blossom, which is very sharp, and barbed with bristles at 
the base, so as to penetrate and fix itself in the earth. E.) 


AVE’NA. (Oat. Oat-crass. E:) PI. IIL. f.21. Tourn. 297. 


Cau. Husk two valves, most frequently containing several florets 
loosely collected. Valves large, loose, spear-shaped, distended, acute, 
awnless. 

Bross. two valves. Inferior Valve the size of the calyx, but harder, 
somewhat cylindrical, distended, tapering to a point at each end, 
sending out a dorsal Awn spirally twisted, and bent back as if jointed. 

Nectary two-leaved; leafits spear-shaped, gibbous at the base. 
Schreb. 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like (shorter than the blossom. E.) An- 

thers oblong, forked at each end. 
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Pist. Germen blunt. Styles two, reflexed, hairy. Summits simple. 

S. Vess. The blossom shuts close upon, and adheres to the seed with- 
out opening again. | 

SEEDs single, slender, oblong, tapering to a point at each end, marked 
with a furrow lengthwise (retaining its awn: sometimes downy. E.) 

Oss. The Awn proceeding from the back of the blossom and being twisted 
and jointed, constitutes the Essential Characte® of this genus. Linn. 
(Panicle compound, or simple. Glumes shining. Sm. E.) 


LAGU’RUS. (Hare’s-Tait-crass. E,) Pl. I. £32. Gertn.1. 


Cat. Husk one-flowered, two-valved. Valves long, strap-shaped, open, 
very slender, each ending in a downy awn. 

Buoss. two-valved, longer than the calyx. Outer valve longer, ending 
in two small straight awns. Inner valve small, tapering to a point. 

_ Awn from the middle of the back of the outer valve of the blossom, 
twisted and bent. : 

Nectary two-leaved, leafits spear-shaped, blunt, gibbous at the base. 

Stam. Filaments three, hair-like (shorter than the calyx. E.) Anthers 
oblong (cloven at each end. E.) 

Pist. Germen turban-shaped. Styles two, bristle-shaped, woolly. 
Summits simple. . 

S. Vuss. none. The blossom adheres to the seed. 

SEED single, oblong, covered, awned. 


ARUN’DO. (Rrxp. E.) PI. II. fig. 22. 


Cat. Husk two upright valves, containing one or more florets. Valves 
oblong, tapering to a point, awnless. One Valve shorter. 

Boss. two valves. Valves as long as the calyx, oblong, tapering to a 
point, with soft down rising from the base, and nearly as long as the 
blossom (the outer one with or without an awn from some part of the 
keel. Sm. E.) 

Nectary two-leaved, very minute. Schreb. 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like. Anthers forked at each end. 

Pist. Germen oblong. Styles two, hair-like, reflexed, woolly. Swm- 
mits simple. 

S. Vess. The blossom adheres to the seed without opening. | 

SEEp single, oblong, tapering to a point at each end, furnished with 
Jong down at the base (which serves as wings to it. E.) 


LO’LIUM. (Darnet. Ryz-crass. E.) PI. II. f. 27. 


Cat. Common Receptacle (or main stalk, E.) lengthened into a spikes 
The florets pointing from two opposite lines, and each pressed close to 
a bend in the straw. 

Husk one valve; awl-shaped, permanent ; standing opposite to a 

bend in the receptacle. 

Buoss, two valves. Inferior Valve narrow, spear-shaped, rolled inwards, 
tapering to a point, as long as the calyx. Superior Valve shorter, 
more blunt, strap-shaped, concave on the upper part. 
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Nectary two-leaved, leafits eg¢-shaped; blunt; gibbous at the base. 

Schreb. 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like, shorter than the blossom: <Avithers 
oblong. ‘aa | 

Pist. Gérmen turban-shaped. Styles two, hair-like, reflexed. Swm- 
mits downy: > ae AeA, 

S. Viss. none. The blossom éncloses thé seed until it be ripe. 

SEED single, oblong, compressed; convéx on one side, flat and furrowed 
on the other. 

Oss. The angles in the spikesstalk lying in the same plane with the spikets 
of florets, supply the defeet of inner valves to the calyx. Linn. But 
sometimes the calyx has a minuté inner valve, as in L. temulentum. 


ROTTBOL'LIA. (Harp-crass. E.) Pl. IL f. 3. Linn. fil. 


Common Receptacle a long jointed spike-stalk, in a cylindrical spike ; 
the joints alternately hollowed; and set with florets of two kinds; one 
with a calyx of one valye, hermaphrodite, sessile on the thickened 
projection of the receptacle ; the other two-valved ; one on each side 
of the former, but rather lower, and alternating with it. . These are 
something smaller, and are either hermaphrodites or females, though 
in some species they are only of one of these two kinds. 

Hermaphrodite, of one valve. | , 

Cau. Husk one valve, including one floret. Valve gristly, egg-oblong, 
lopped at the base, often notched at the end; scored, closing the hollow 
in the spike-stalk joint like a cover ; the hollow serving the purpose 

_ of another valve. “4 | 

Buioss. Husk two valvés, parallel to that of the calyx; and. shorter. 
Valves spear-shaped, acute, concave; membranous; transparent and 
greenish. Outer valve longer, its edgés turned inwards. 

Nectary one-leaved; spear-shaped, blunt, membranous, transpa- 
rent and greenish, longer than the germen. 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like. Anthers oblong, cloven at each end. 

Pist. Germén oblong. Styles tivo, thread-shaped. Summits oblong; 
downy; expanding, protruding. 

S. Vzss. none. The valve of the calyx confines the seed in the hollow 
of the spike-stalk, until the latter separate at the joints. 

SEED single, oblong. 

Hermaphrodite florets with two husks. 

Cau. Husk two valves, containing one floret, placed transversely. 
Valves gristly, oblong, sharp-pointed, scored ; outer valve somewhat 

_ shorter ; with a short awn. dé 

Bross. Husk two-valved, placed transversely. Valves spear-shapéds 
membranous, shorter than the calyx} outer concavé, longer ; inner 
edges rolled inwards. 

Nectary as above, or else of two spear-shaped leafits, tapering to a 
oint. 

Sitka: as above. 

Prst. Germeén oblong, (or egg-shaped.) Styles two; hair-like. Swm- 
mits as above. | 


Pe ae 


S. Vess. none. The calyx and blossom protect the seed, which is fixed 
to the spike-stalk, until it separate at the joints. 
SEED single, egg-shaped, or oblong. 7 


Oss. R. incurvata has all the florets with two husks, and the nectary of 
two léafits. Schreb. : 


E/LYMUS. (Lymz-erass, E.) Pl. If, 26. 


Cans Common Recéptacle lengthened intd a spike. i 
Husk four leaves, pointing from two opposite lines; two of the 
leaves, which are awl-shaped; belonging to each little spike. 4 
Buoss. two valves: Outer Valvé large, tapering to a point; furnished 
with an awn. Inner Valve flat. | 
Nectary two-leaved, leafits oblong, acute, fringed. Schreb. 
Stam. Filaments thrée ; hair-like, very short. Anthé?s oblong, cloven 
at the base. | . Pik. 
Pisr,  Germen turban-shaped. Styles two, wide apart, haiiy; bent in- 
wards. Summits simple. . 
S. Vess. none. The blossom incloses thé seed. 
SEEps single, strap-shaped, convex on one side, coverdll. Pe 


Oss. The calyx may be considered as a two-leaved husk, and two of these 
husks growing together. . 2 


HOR’DEUM. (Bartey. E.) PL ID. £25. Tourn, 296. 

Cau. Common Receptacle lengthened into a spike. Husks six leaves, 
containing three florets. lorets sessile. Leaves strap-shaped, taper 

_ing to a point, distant, in pairs. 

Bross. two valves. Lower Valve longer than the calyx, distended, an= 
gular, egg-shaped, but pointed, ending in a long awit. Inner Valve 
spear-shaped, flat, smaller. ety 

Nectary two-leaved ; leafits e¢e-shaped, acute, fringed. Schreb. 
The length of the germen. St. _ 

Sram. Filaments three, hair-like, shorter than the blossom. Anthers 
oblong. DN a} 
Pist. Germen egg-turban-shaped. Styles two, woolly, reflexed. Stum- 

mits the same. os ee 

S. Vzss. none. The blossom grows round the seed without opening. 

Seep single, oblong, distended, angular, tapering at each end, furrowed 
on one side. : 


Oss. In some species all the three floréts that grow together are fertile, and 
have both stamens and pistils; but in others, the middle floret alone is 
fertile, and furnished with stamens and pistils ; the lateral florets having 
only stamens. Linn. SowOn, 
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TRITICUM. (Wurat. Wueat-crass. E.). Pl IL. f. 24. 
Tourn. 292, 293. Gerin. 81. 


Cat. Common Receptacle lengthened into a spike. Husk two valves, 
containing about three florets. Valves egg-shaped, bluntish, concave. 

Boss. two valves, nearly equal, the size of the calyx. Outer Valve 
distended, blunt, but pointed. Inner Valve flat. 
Nectary two-leaved ; leafits acute, gibbous at the base. Schreb. 
Stam. Filaments three, hair-like. Anthers oblong, forked at each end. 
Pisr. Germen turban-shaped. Styles two, hair-like, reflexed. Sum- 
mits feather-like. 

S. Vess. none. The blossom contains the seed until it be ripe. 

SEED single, egg-oblong, blunt at each end, convex on one side, furs 
rowed on the other. 


Oxzs. The Outer Valve of the blossom in some species ‘is furnished with an 
awn; in others not. The middle floret is frequently male. Lim. The 
disposition of the spikets constitutes the only difference between this 
genus and Bromus. Scop. (Spikets solitary at each tooth, lateral, con< 
trary to the main stalk, many-flowered. Sm, E 


1, das pS 
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AMARAN'THUS. (Amarantu. BLITE. E) Tourn. 118, 
Bite. L, as 


Male flowers on the same plant with the female ones. 
Cau. Cup, leaves five or three, upright, coloured, permanent, spear 
shaped, acute. 
Buoss. none ; unless the calyx be considered as such. 
Sram. Filaments five or three, hair-like, upright, but standing rather 
open, as long as the cup. Anthers oblong, versatile. 
Female flowers in the same bunch with the others. 
Cau. Cup the same as the other. 
Buoss. none. 
Pisr. Germen egg-shaped. Styles three, short, awl-shaped. Summits 
simple, permanent. | 
S. Vuss. Capsule egg-shaped, somewhat compressed, as is also the cup ; 
of the size of the cup which contains it, and coloured like that, three- 
beaked, cut round, one-celled. 
SEED single, globular, compressed, large. 


Oss. Only one ‘species is indigenous to Britain, and that has but three sta- 
mens in a flower. 
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MON’TIA, (Brinks. E.)* Mich. 13. . 


Cat. Cup two leaves; leafits egg-shaped, concave, blunt, upright, 
permanent. . 

Buoss. one petal, with five divisions; the three alternate segments 
smaller, and supporting the stamens. 

Stam. Filaments three, hair-like, as long as the blossom, into which 
they are inserted. Anthers small. ) 

Pist. Germenturban-shaped. Styles three, woolly, expanding. Sum- 
mits simple. Tite . 

S. Vess. Capsule turban-shaped, blunt, covered, of one cell and three 
valves. 

SEEDs three, roundish. 


Oss. The cup has frequently three leaves, and then there are often five sta« 
mens. Linn. 


TILLA’A. (Tinnea. Rep-suanxs. E.) Rose 2.2. Gertn. 
112. | ee 


Cat. Cup with three divisions, flat. Segments egg-shaped, large. 
(Segments pointed, concave, approaching. Rose.) 

Buoss. Petals three, egg-shaped, pointed, flat, mostly smaller than the 
cup. (Petals concave. Rose.) 

Phe Filaments three, simple, shorter than the blossom. Anthers 
small. 

Pist. Germens three. Styles simple. Summits blunt. 

S. Vess. Capsules three, oblong, tapering, reflexed, as long as the blos- 
som, opening lengthwise upwards. 

SEEDs two, egg-shaped. 


Oss. 7. muscosa being the only species yet found with us, and its structure 
leading us to this Class, it is placed here; but the three foreign species 
having four stamens, four pistils, and four capsules, the genus is properly 
arranged by Linneus, in the Class Tetrandria, Order Tetragynia. The 
figure of Gertner referred to above, and also by Schreber, is 7. muscosa 
in its cultivated state, when it bears flowers with five stamens, five pis- 
tils, and five capsules. 


HOLOS’TEUM. (Jaccrp Cuicx-weep. E.) E, Bot. 27. 


Cau. Cup five leaves. Leafits egg-shaped, permanent. 

Buoss. Petals five, deeply divided, blunt. 

Stam. Filaments three, hair-like, shorter than the blossom. Anthers 
roundish. 

Pisr. Germen roundish. Styles three, hair-like. Summits bluntish. 

S. Vess. Capsule one cell, rather cylindrical, opening at the top. 

SEEDs several, roundish, (stalked, rough. BE.) 


Oss. H. umbellatum has petals with two or three teeth; stamens three or 
five ; styles three or four; capsule with six valves at its apex. Schreb. 
(Petals variously and unequally jagged at each side, not deeply and regu- 
larly cloven, as the character of Cerastium requires, In our specimens, 
stamens never more than three. Sm. E.) 
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POLYCAR’PON. (A.t-sEED. E.) 


Cat. Cup five leaves. Leafits egg-shaped, concave, keeled, ending in 
a sharp point, permanent. | 

Buoss. Petals five, very short, egg-shaped, notched at the end, alternate, 
permanent. : 

Sram. Filaments three, (sometimes five. E.) thread-shaped, half the 
length of the calyx. Anthers roundish, (two-lobed. E.) 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Styles three, very short. Swmmits blunt. 

S. Vess. Cupsule egg-shaped, of one cell and three valves. 

SEEDs many, egg-shaped, (rough, on an oblong central receptacle. E.) 


(Os. Mr. Ferdinand Bauer found the style and stigma to be solitary in 
~ such of the flowers as have five stamens. Eng. Fl. E.) =? 


ENNEAGYNIA. 
EMWPETRUM. (Crow-BERRY. CRrAKE-BERRY. E,) Tourn. 
421. 
Male flowers. 


Cau. Cup with three divisions. Segments egg-shaped, permanent. 
Buoss. Petals three, oblong egg-shaped, narrowest at the base, larger 
than the cup, shrivelling. , 
Sram. Filaments three, hair-like, very long, hanging down. Anthers 
upright, short, cloven. 
Female flowers. 

Cau. Cup as above. 

Buoss. Petals as above, 

Pist. Germen depressed. Style scarcely any. Summits nine, bent back, 
but expanding. | 

S. Vess. Berry round and flat, depressed, larger than the cup, with 
one cell. 

SEEps nine, placed in a jointed circle, gibbous on one side, angular on 
the other. 


Oss. Sometimes, though very rarely, flowers have been found containing 
both stamens and pistils. 


159. 


CLASS IV. 


TETRANDRIA. 


TuE stamens in this Class are four, and all of the same length ; whereas 
_ in the class Didynamia, which is likewise composed of flowers of four 
stamens, the stamens are unequal in length, two of them being long 
and two short. | . . 


TETRANDRIA (Four Stamens.) 


MonoeyniA (One Pistil.) 


Dipsacus. Centunculus. 
Scabiosa. Sanguisorba. 
Eriocaulon. Epimedium. 
Sherardia, Cornus. 
Asperula. Parietaria. 
Galium. Urtica. 
Rubia. Viscum. 
Exacum. Hippophez. 
Littorella. Alchemilla. 
Plantago. | 


Diaynra (Two Pistils.) 


Buffonia. Myrica. 
Alnus. , Cuscuta. 
Betula. 


Tricynra (Three Pistils.) 


fr 


Buxus. 
TETRAGYNIA (Four Pistils.) 


Ilex. Sagina. 
Potamogeton. _ Meenchia. 
Ruppia, Radiola. 
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TETRANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
DIP’SACUS, (Trasex. E.) Tourn. 265. Gertn. 86. 


Cat. Common Cup of many leaves containing many florets. Leafits 
longer than the florets, flexible, permanent. Proper Cup superior, - 
scarcely perceptible. 

Buoss. general, regular. Individuals monopetalous, tubular. Border 
with four clefts, upright ; the outer Segment larger and more acute. 
Sram. Filaments four, hair-like, longer than the blossom. Anthers 

fixed sidewise. ; 

Pist. Germen beneath. Style thread-shaped, as long as the blossom. 

' Summit simple. 

S. Vzss. none. 

SEED solitary, resembling a four-sided pillar, crowned with the entire 
margin of the proper Cup. Receptacle common, conical. Florets 
separated by long chaff. 


SCABI1O’SA. (Scasrous. E.) Tourn. 263, 264. Gerin. 86. 


Cau. Common Cup of many leaves, expanding, containing many florets. 
The Leafits fixed upon, and surrounding the receptacle in several 
rows, the inner ones become gradually smaller. 

Proper Cup double, superior. 

Outer Cup shorter, membranous, plaited, permanent. 

Inner Cup with five divisions. Segments awl-shaped, but very slender. 

Buoss. general, regular, but mostly composed of irregular florets. 

Individuals monopetalous spreading, tubular, with four or five 
clefts, equal or unequal. 

Sram. Filaments four, between awl and hair-shaped. Anthers oblong, 
fixed sidewise. RY 

Pist. Germen beneath, rolled in a proper sheath, like a little cup. 
Style thread-shaped, as long as the blossom. Summit blunt, obliquely 
notched at the end. 

S. VEss. none. - 

SEED solitary, egg-oblong, rolled in a cover, variously crowned by the 
proper Cup. 

Receptacle common, convex, chaffy or naked. 

Oss. Outer blossoms generally larger and more irregular. Seeds crowned 
differently in different species. The florets having four or five clefts, 
afford a primary specific distinction. Linn. — 


a“ 


ERIOCAU’LON. (Pire-wort. E.) Phil. Trans, vol. 59, 
p. 246, t. 12. 


Male and Female florets in a terminating hemispherical head; the 

former in the centre, the latter forming two rows in the circumference. 

CAL. common, scales numerous, roundish, concave, membranous, black, 
fringed towards the top. 


de} 
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"Male florets, central, numerous. 
Cup (proper) two (or three. E.) leaved ; leafits wedge-shaped, con- 
cave, fringed. s+ peat a 
Bross. monopetalous, funnel-shaped, mouth two (or three parted, E.) 
fringed. ; Be 


Sram. Filaments four, thread-shaped, as long as the blossom. Anthers 


roundish, » 
Female florets in the circumference. 


Cup (proper) two-leaved ; leafits egg-shaped, concave, black, fringed . 


at the top, tapering at the base into a narrow claw. 

Buoss. two-petaled ; petals oblong, concave, tapering at the base into 
narrow claws, fringed at the top and onthe back. 

Pist. Germen roundish, but flatted. Style short Summits two (or 
three. E.) thread-shaped, long. | 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, but compressed, two-celled. 

SEEpDs smooth, one in each cell. 


Oss. This generic character is taken from the very excellent description of 
- Eriocaulon, given by Dr. Hope in the 59th volume of the Phil. Trans- 
and though it may not apply to the whole genus, as the foreign species 
have not hitherto been sufficiently examined, whatever may be its place 
in the system hereafter, it was judged proper at present, to insert it where 
an English botanist would expect to find it. Hudson has since called it 
Nasmythia, and given a generic description which corresponds with the 
above, except in the following particulars. Filaments shorter than the 
blossom. Female florets in the circumference very numerous. Germen 
superior, double. Style bristle-like, divided. Seeds roundish. 


SHERAR’DIA, (Fiztp-mapper. E.) Gartn. 24, 

Cau. Cup small, with four teeth, superior, permanent. . : 

Buoss. one petal, funnel-sbaped. 7T'wbe cylindrical, long. © Border with 
four (rarely three, E.) divisions. Segments flat, acute (recurved... E.) 

Sram, Filaments four, situated at the top of the tube. Anthers (round- 
ish, two-lobed. E.) 

Pist. Germen beneath, double, oblong. Style thread-shaped, cloven 
at the top. Swmmits little knobs. 

S. Vess. none. Fruit oblong, crowned, separable lengthwise into two 
seeds. : 

SeEps two; oblong, convex on one side ; flat on the other ; with three 


sharp points at the top. 


Oss. S. arvensis has generally five or six teeth on the cup. 


ASPER’ULA. (Wooprurr. E.) Curt. 249, (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup small, four-toothed, superior. 
Buoss. monopetalous, funnel-shaped. Tube long, cylindrical. Border 
with four divisions, segments oblong, blunt, reflexed. 
Sram. Filaments four ; situated in the mouth of the tube. Anthers 
(of two round lobes, alternate with the segments. E ) 
FOL; Te % M 
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Pistr.. Germen beneath, double, roundish, Style thread-shaped, cloven 
at the top. Swmmils capitate. ) Popo 

S: Vuss. two dry globular Berries adhering together. 

SEEDs solitary, roundish, large. : 

Oss. The distinction between Asperula and Galium, taken from the length 
of the tube of the blosom, is sufficiently obvious in their respective ex~ 
tremes, but in some of the former it becomes so short that the two geriera 
seem to run into one. Wigg. 


GA’LIUM. (Goosr-crass. Brp-straw. E.) Tourn. 39. 
Gertn. 24. 


Cat. Cup very small, with four teeth, superior. ~ si 

Buoss. monopetalous, wheel-shaped, with four divisions, acute, without 
a tube. ; ‘ 

Sram. Filaments four, awl-shaped, shorter than the blossom. Anthers 
of two round cells. E.) | | 

Pisir. Germen double. ‘Style thread-shaped, cloven half way down, as 
long as the stamens. Summits globular. 

S. Vzess. two dry globular Berries ; united. 

SEEDS solitary, large, kidnéey-shaped. 

Oss. In G. eruciatum male flowers are sometimes found, and the number of 


stamens varies, as likewise do the divisions of the blossom, from three to 
five. 


RU’BIA. (Mapper. E.) Tourn. 38. 


Cau. Cup very small, with four teeth, superior (in sdme instances none 
apparent. E.) | . 

Buoss. monopetalous, bell-shaped, with four divisions, without a tube. 

Sram. Filaments four, awl-shaped, shorter than the blossom. Aithers 

__ simple (two round cells. E.) | J, 

Pisr. Germen beneath, double. Style thread-shaped, cloven at the 

_ top. Summits capitate. | i 

S. Vess. two smooth Berries, tinited. 

SEED solitary, roundish, with a central depression. 


Ons. The blossom has frequently five divisions. Linn. (and then oécasion- 
ally five stamens. E.) 


EX’ACUM. (Genrianetua. E.) Gertn. 114. (Sm. E.) 
Cau. Cup four leaves; leafits egg-shaped, blunt, upright but expand- 


» .. Ng; permanent. Gina ! 
LOss. monopetalous, permanent. Tube globular, as long as the calyx. 
once ciao Segments roundish, expanding (imbricated in the 

ud. E, . 

Stam. Filaments four, thread-shaped, fixed to the tube, as long as the 
border. Anthers roundish (of two cells. E.) | 
Pisr. ’ Germen roundish, filling the tube. Style thread-shaped, nearly 

upright, as long as the border. Swmmit capitate. 
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S. Vess. Capsule roundish, compressed; two-furrowed, two-celled, as: 
long as the calyx. . 

SEEDS numerous, fixed to the central receptacle, (rough. E.) 

(Ons. Some recent authors consider the calyx as having but one leaf, 

. divided into four segments. E.) 


LITTOREL’/LA. (Suorz-weep. E.) Fi. Dan, 170. 


Male flowers. 
Cau. Cup four leaves, upright. ; 

Buoss. Petal one. Tube as long as the cup. Border with four divi 
sions, upright, permanent. ae 
Sram. Filaments four, thread-shaped, very long, inserted into the recep< 
tacle. Anthers heart-shaped. ; sys 

Female flowers on the same plant. 
CaL. none. | 


Bxoss. monopetalous, conical, mouth mostly with four clefts, permanent, 


(sometimes unequally three-cleft. E.) 
Pist. Germen oblong. Style thread-like, very long. Summit acute. 
S. Vzess. The blossom investing the seed. 
Seep. Nut of one cell. 


Oss. It has the flower of a Plantago, but not the fruit. Linn. 


PLANTA’/GO. (Pianrtarn. E.) Tourn. 48. Gerin. 51. 


Cau. Cup four-cleft, very short, upright, permanent. 


Boss. monopetalous, permanent, shrivelling. Zwbe cylindrical, but. 


somewhat gibbous. Border four-cleft, reflexed. Segments egg~ 
| shaped, acute. 


Sram. Filaments four, hair-like, upright, exceedingly long. Anthers: 


rather long, compressed, fixed sidewise (of two cells. E.) 


Pist. Germen ege-shaped. Style thread-shaped, half as long as the 


stamens. Summits simple. fi 
S. Vuss. Capsule egg-shaped, with two cells, cut round. Partition loose. 
SzxEps several, oblong, (sessile, sometimes solitary, or in pairs. E.) 


Oxss. The calyx in some species is equal, in others unequal. Lim. 
y p 


CENTUN’CULUS. (CHArr-wrerp. E.) Gerin. 50. (Sm. 
‘E) : 


Cat. Cup with four clefts, expanding, permanent. Segments acute, 
spear-shaped, longer than the blossont. 

Bross. monopetalous. Tube somewhat globular. Border flat, with 
four clefts. Segments nearly egg-shaped. 

Sram. Filaments four, nearly as long asthe blossom. Anthers simple, 
(roundish, of tio cells. E. 

Pist. Germen globose, within the tube of the blossom. Style thread~ 
shaped, as long as the blossom, permanent. Swmmit simple. 

S. Met Capsule globular, of one cell, cut round, (almost membranous. 

SEEDs several, roundish, very small. 

M 2 
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SANGUISOR’BA. (Burnet. E.) . Fl. Dan. 97. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup two leaves. Leafits opposite, very short, deciduous. 

Buoss. monopetalous, wheel-shaped, with four divisions. Segments egg- 
shaped, blunt, united by the claws. 

Sram. Filaments four, broader upwards, as long as the blossom. An- 
thers small, roundish (of two cells. E.) 

Pist. Germen quadrangular, situated between the cup and the blossom. 
Style thread-shaped, very short. Summit blunt, (notched. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule small (of one cell, quadrangular. E.) 

SEEps small, (only one or two. E.) 

Ozs. The blossom has sometimes five clefts. (The corolla of Linnean 

: Botanists has in this genus, from its affinity to the Icosandria Class, been 
deemed a calyx by Jussieu. E.) 


EPIME’DIUM. (Barren-wort. E.) Tourn. 117. 


Cau. Cup four leaves. Leafits egg-shaped, blunt, concave, expanding, 
small, placed directly under, not alternating with the petals, deciduous. 

Buoss. Petals four, egg-shaped, blunt, concave, expanding. 

Nectaries four, as large as the petals, leaning against them, glass- 
shaped, round at the bottom, attached to the receptacle by the rim of 
the orifice. 

Sram. Filaments four, awl-shaped, pressing on the style. Anthers 
oblong, upright, two-celled, two-valved, opening from the base up- 
wards, the partition loose. 

Pist.  Germen oblong (with a furrow along the back. E.) Styles 
shorter than the germen, as long as the stamens. .Swmmit simple. 

S. Vess. Pod oblong, tapering to a point, one-celled, two-valved. 

SEEDs many, oblong. 


COR/NUS. (Corneu. E.) Tourn. 410. Gertn. 26, 


Cau. Involucrum generally four leaves, including several florets. Leafits 
egg-shaped, coloured, deciduous, two opposite, smaller. Cup very 
small, four-toothed, superior, deciduous. 

Buoss. Petals four, obleng, acute, flat, smaller than the involucrum. 

Sram. Filaments four, aw]-shaped, upright, longer than the blossom. 
Anthers roundish, fixed sidewise. | 

Pisr. Germen beneath, roundish. Style thread-shaped, as long as the 
blossom. Swmmat blunt. 

S. Vess. Drupa nearly globular, dimpled. 

Srxp a heart-shaped or oblong nut, with two cells, (cach containing one 
kernel. E.) 


PARIETA/RIA. (Wauti-peLiitory. E.) Tourn. 289. 


Two Hermaphrodite flowers inclosed within one flat involucrum of six 
_ leaves; the two opposite and outer leafits the largest. 
Cau. Cup one leaf with four clefts, flat, blunt, the size of half the in- 
volucrum. 
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Bross. none, unless the cup be considered as such. | : 
Sram. Filaments four, awl-shaped, longer than the cup, bursting it 

open, permanent. Anthers double. f 
Pisr. Germen egg-shaped. Style thread-shaped, coloured. Swmmit 
- (tufted, capitate. E.) 
S. Vess. none. The Cup becoming longer, larger, and bell-shaped, and 
its segments approaching, closes upon the seed. . 
SEED single, egg-shaped. 
One Female flower placed between the other two, within the same 
involucrum. 
Cau. as above. 
Bioss. none. 
Pist. as above. 
S. Vess. none. Cup slender, inclosing the fruit. 
SEED as above. 


URTI'CA. (Nertiz. E.) Tourn. 308. 


_ Male flowers. 
Cau. Cup four leaves, circular, concave, blunt. 
Buoss. Petals none. 
_ Nectary in the centre of the flower, glass-shaped, entire, narrower 

at bottom, very small. 
Stam. Filaments four, awl-shaped, as long as the cup, expanding, one 

placed within each leaf of the cup. Anthers with two cells. 

Female flowers upon the same, or upon a different plant. 

Cau. Cup with two valves, egg-shaped, concave, upright, permanent. 
‘Buoss. none. 
Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Style none. Summit woolly. 
S. Vzess. none. Cup closing. 
SEED single, egg-shaped, compressed, blunt, polished. 


VIS’'CUM. (Missuteror. E.) Tourn. 380. Gerin. 27. (Sm. 
E.) ! 


Male flowers. 
CaL. none. 
Bross. Petals four, dilated, and cohering at their base, like the leaves 
of a calyx. . 
Stam. four. Filaments none. Anthers oblong, tapering, one fixed to 
each petal. ; 
Female flowers mostly growing opposite the other. 
Cau. slightly bordered. 
Buoss. Petals four, egg-shaped, small, sessile on the germen, deciduous. 
Pisr. Germen beneath, oblong, three-edged, indistinctly crowned with 
a border with four clefts. Style none. Summit blunt, a little 
notched. 
S. Vess. Berry globular, with one cell, smooth. 
SEED single, inversely heart-shaped, compressed, blunt, fleshy. 
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HIPPO’PHAE. (Sua-suckruorn. E.) Tourn. 481 ; Rham- 
noides. Gerin. 42. | 


Male flowers. 7 
Cau. Cup one leaf, divided into two parts, forming two valves, but 
joined at the base. Segments circular, blunt, concave, upright, but 
the points approaching, open at the sides. 
Buoss. none. 
Sram. Filaments four, very short. Anthers oblong, angular, nearly as 
long as the cup. 
Female flowers. 
Cat. Cup one leaf, egg-oblong, tubular, club-shaped, cloyen at the 
rim, deciduous. , 
Boss. none. . | . 
Pist. Germen roundish, small. Style simple, very short. Summit 
rather thick, oblong, upright, twice as long as the cup. 
S. Vess. Berry nearly globular, with one cell. 
SEED single, oblong, (invested with a double coat. E-) 


Ozs. In H. Rhamnoides an hermaphrodite flower has sometimes been 
found amongst the male flowers. Schreb. 


‘ALCHEMIU/LA., (Lapisgs’-Mantiz. E.) Tourn. 289. Gerin. 
73. 


Cat. Cup one leaf, tubular, permanent. Rim flat, with eight divi- 
sions ; every other Segment smaller. 

Boss. none. t 

Sram. Filaments four, awl-shaped, upright, small, standing on the 
mouth of the calyx. Anthers roundish. 

Pisr. Germen egg-shaped. Style thread-shaped, as long as the 
stamens, standing on the base of the germen. Summit globular. » 

S. Vuss. none. The neck of the cup closes upon the seed, and does not 
open again. 

Srep solitary, oval, compressed. 

Ozs. A. vulgaris has sometimes two seeds. 


DIGYNIA. 
BUFFO'NIA. (Burronta. E.) 


Cau. Cup four-leaved, upright, permanent. Leafits awl-shaped, keeled, 
membranous at the edges. , 

Buoss. Petals four, oval, upright, equal, notched at the end, shorter 
than the calyx. 

Stam. Filaments four, equal, as long as the germen. Anthers double. 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped, compressed. Styles two, as long as the 

stamens, Summits simple (capitate. E.) 
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S. Vess. | Capsule oyal, compressed, of one cell and two valves. 

SEEDs two, oval, compressed, but marked with a little protuberance ; 
convex on one side, (large. E.) aint : 

‘Ons. Loefling thought he once found four stamens, but afterwards altered 
his opinion. Alstreemer often observed four. Gerard sometimes four, some- 
times two, and rarely three. Linn. fi 
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(AL'NUS. AtperR-TrEE. Gerin. De Cand. Hook. Betula. 


Male flowers. 


Cat. Catkin long, cylindrical, pendulous. Scales one-leayed, three 

lobed, and three flowered. 
.Buoss. single, quadri-partite ; segments unequal. 
Sram. four: Filaments very short. 

Female flowers. | 

Cau. Catkin small, ovate. Scales one-leaved, subtrifid, two flowered. 
Boss. none. | | ina f 
Pist. Styles two. 
SEEDS. compressed ; (considered a Nut by some authors.) 


Oss. Flowers collected into imbricated catkins. E.) 


(BET'ULA. Bircu-rrer. Tourn. 360. 359. Gerin, 90. 


Male flowers. 

‘Cau, Catkin tiled on every side, flaccid, cylindrical. Scales three 
flowered, with two very minute scales, one on each side the larger 
scale. Three equal florets fixed to the centre of each seale of the 
calyx. 

Cup to each floret, of one leaf, small, entire, but with three divi- 
sions. Segments egg-shaped, blunt. 

Buoss, none. . 

Stam. Filaments ten to twelve; small. Anthers roundish. 

Female flowers on the same plant. : 

Cau. Catkin cylindrical, roundish, tiled. Scales three-flowered, im- 
perfectly three-lobed. 

Buoss. none. 


Pisr. Germen to each flower, compressed, two-celled, one abortive. 
Styles two, like bristles. Stmmits simple. 

S. Vess. none; each scale of the catkin protects the seeds of two florets. 

SEEDs solitary, (a nw¢ according to Hooker), compressed, winged with a 
membranous margin. E.) — 


Oss. In B.alba and B. nana the catkins are cylindrical, the scales 
three-forked, and the seeds have a double lateral border. In B. alnus 
the catkin forms a kind of roundish cone, the scales are circular, and the 
seeds are angular, not bordered. Linn. (Hence constituting a distinct 
genus, and now called Alnus glutinosa. These generic distinctions are 
well illustrated in Gertner, pl. 90, and that author obseryes, ‘* Ergo 
abunde Alnus a Betula differt, ut non carpologice tantum, sed et antholo- 
gice ab invicem separari debeant,’ p.55. In Betula the number of 
stamens remains an anomalism. E.) 
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MYRI'CA. (GALE. DutTcH-MYRTLE. E.) Gerin. 39. 


Male flowers. 

Cat. Catkin egg-oblong, tiled on every side, flaccid, consisting of scales 
inclosing a single flower, crescent-shaped, tapering to a blunt point, 
concave. | 

Proper Cup. none. 

Buoss. none. | . : 
Sram. Filaments four, (rarely six), thread-shaped, short, upright. 
Anthers large, double, with cloven lobes. | 

Female flowers. 

CAL. as above. 

Buoss. none. 

Pist. . Germen somewhat egg-shaped. Styles two, thread-shaped, lon- 
ger than the cup. Swmmiis simple. 

S. Vess. Berry of one cell. 

SEED single. 

Ozs. M. Gale has four stamens. ‘The berry is dry, or like a leathery crust, 
compressed at the end, and three-lobed. Linn. 


CUS’CUTA. (Dopper. E.) Tourn. 422. Gerin. 62. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, glass or bell-shaped, four-cleft, blunt, fleshy at the 
base. 

Bross. one petal, egg-shaped a little longer than the cup. Mouth four- 
cleft, blunt. . 

Nectary four scales, strap-shaped, cloven at the end, acute, united 

to the blossom at the base of the stamens. f 

Sram. Filaments four, awl-shaped, as long as the cup. Anthers 
roundish. 

Prst. Germen nearly globular. Styles two, upright, short. Summits 
simple. 

S. Vzss. fleshy, roundish, two-celled, cut round. 

SEEDs in pairs. : 

—Oxs. In some species five is the prevailing number in the parts of the 

flower. Linn. 


BUX’US. (Box. E.) | Tourn. 345. 


Male flowers projecting from the buds of the tree. 
Cau. Cup three leaves ; leafits circular, blunt, concave, expanding. 
Bross. Petals two, circular, concave, resembling the cup, but larger. 
Sram. Filaments four, awl-shaped, upright, but expanding, generally 
longer than the cup. Anthers upright, double. 
Pist. Germen only a rudiment, without style or summit. 
Female flowers in the same bud with the others. 
Cau. Cup four leaves; leqfits circular, blunt, concave, expanding. 
Buoss. Petals three, circular, concave, resembling the cup, but larger. 
Prsv. Germen roundish, with three blunt edges, ending in three very 
short permanent Styles. Semmits blunt, rough with hair. 
S. Vess. Capsule roundish, with three beaks and three cells, opening 
elastically in three directions. 
Sreps two, oblong, gibbous on one side, flat on the other. 
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| TETRAGYNIA. 
I’LEX. (Hoty. E.) Tourn. 371; Aquifolium. 


Cau. Cup four-toothed, very small, permanent. : 

Buoss. one petal, with four divisions, wheel-shaped. Segments roundish, 
concave, expanding, rather large, adhering by the claws. 

Sram. Filaments four, awl-shaped, shorter than the blossom, Anthers 
small (two-lobed. E.) j 

Pist, Germen roundish. Styles none. Summits four, blunt. 

S. Vess. Berry globular, with four cells. | A 

Sreps solitary, hard as bone, oblong, blunt, angular on the inside, gib< 
bous externally. ! 

Oxzs. Great variations take place in the flowers of J. aquifolium ; some- 
times the stamens and pistils are found on distinct plants : sometimes on 
the same plant, but in different flowers; sometimes again the flowers 
have five stamens ; and frequently there are male and female, as well as 
hermaphrodite flowers, on the same, or on different plants. 


POTAMOGE’TON. (Ponp-weep. E.) Tourn.103. Gerin. 


Cau. none, 

Buoss. Petals four, nearly circular, blunt, concave, upright, furnished 
with a little claw, deciduous. 

Sram. Filaments four, flat, blunt, very short. Anthers double, short. 

Pisr. Germen four, egg-shaped, but tapering to a point. Style none. 
Summits blunt, 

S. Vess. none. 

Srxps four, roundish, taper pointed, tumid on one side, flatted on the 
other, and angular. 


(Ozs. Filaments often more than four. Sm. Embryo curved almost 
double. Gertn. E.) 


RUP’PIA. (Tasset-crass. E.) Gertn.84. (Sm., E.) 


Cau. Sheath hardly any but what is formed by the base of the leaves. 
Sheath Fruit-stalk awl-shaped, undivided, straight, bending when the 
fruit ripens, beset with flowers which point in two opposite directions. 

Cup none. 

Buoss. none. | 

Sram. Filaments none. Anthers four, (sessile, irregularly quadrangular, 
depressed, bursting by a horizontal transverse fissure. E.) 

Pist. \Germens four or five, (turbinate, at length stalked. E.) Style 
none. Summits blunt. 

S. Vuss. none. The seeds are supported upon little foot-stalks, thread~ 
shaped, and as long as the fruit. 


Fin 


SEEpS four or five, egg-shaped, oblique, terminated by a flat circular 


Sa ALES 2 


(Oss. Sir J. E. Smith considers the spadix in this instance to be a flower-stalk, 
as illustrated by the preceding genus. “‘ Impregnation in Ruppia, says 
the same author, takes place within the sheath of the leaf, and the seeds 
are subsequently raised above the water to ripen; just the reverse of 
Potamogeton. E.) 


SAGI‘NA. (Peart-wort. E.) Curt. iii. 27. and 136, and 
291. | | 


Cau. Cup four-leaved. Leafits egg-shaped, concave, greatly expanded, 

* permanent, | ja . 

Bross, Petals four, egg-shaped, blunt, expanding, shorter than the 
cup (sometimes wanting. E.) | 

Stam. Filaments four, hair-like. (Anthers of two roundish lobes. E.) 

Pist. Germens somewhat globular. Styles four, awl-shaped, bent 
backward, downy. Summits simple. 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, straight, with one cell and four valves. 

SEEDs numerous, very small, (rough, each attached to the receptacle by 
its own stalk. E,) 


Oss. 8S. procumbens has flowers with or without petals. S. apetalahas 
no petals ; and in S. erecta the cup leafits are spear-shaped, tapering to a 

_ point. Reich. S. apetala is not uniformly destitute of petals, but when 
present they are very minute. i : pr, 


(MOEN’CHIA. Morncuta. Ehrh. Hook. Scot, 48, Sagina. 


Linn, 


Cau. inferior, of four elliptic-lanceolate, concave, equal, conyerging, 
pointed, membranous-edged, permanent leaves. 

Buoss. Petals four, lanceolate, undivided, entire, upright, shorter than 
the calyx, shrivelling. 

Stam. Filaments thread-shaped, ascending, shorter than the petals. 
Anthers of two roundish lobes. . ; 

Pist.. Germen superior ; ovate. Styles terminal, very short, spreading. 
Summits obtuse, downy. 

S. Vuss. Capsule the length of the calyx ; cylindrical, slightly ovate, 
of one cell and one valve, membranous, opening at the summit with 
eight, occasionally ten, equal, shallow, acute teeth. 

SEEDs numerous, kidney-shaped, rough, attached each on its own stalk, 
to a central cylindrical receptacle, half the lengh of the capsule. 


Oxs. Herbaceous, smooth, erect, with the habit and fruit of a Cerastium, 
or Holosteum. Certainly misplaced in Sagina, as its habit, and the struc- 
ture of the capsule evince. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


(RADIOLA.. Fuax-sEepD. E) 


Cat. inferior, of one leaf, in four principal segments, each of which is 
deeply and acutely three-cleft, permanent. Waar ae 

Buoss. Petals four, obovate, undivided, spreading, the length of the 
calyx, and alternate with its principal segments, — aed 

Sram. Filaments four, awl-shaped, the length of the petals, without 
any intermediate imperfect filaments. Anthers Saciia of two lobes. 

Pist. Germen superior, roundish, four-lobed. Styles four, terminal, 

_ capillary, very short, permanent. _ Summits capitate, obtuse, — 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, somewhat pointed, with eight furrows, 

. eight yalyes, with inflexed edges, cohering slightly in pairs, and eight 
cells. . 

SExEps solitary, ovate, compressed, polished. 


Oxzs. We know but one species, referred by Linneus to Linwm, from which 
it differs in structure, as well as in number and habit. Sm. Eng. Fi. E.) 


CLASS V, 


PENTANDRIA. 


‘Tur first division of the First Orprr of this Class includes the 
plants with Rove Leaves; (Asperifolie ;) which Linneus de-= 
scribes as mucilaginous, and esculent. Phil. Bot. 340. There being no 
seed-vessel the cup does not fall off, but remains after the blossom 
decays, and contains the seeds. j 

In the second division of this order those plants which bear berries, and. 
have a blossom composed of one petal, are generally pozsonous. 

The third division of the Szeconp OrpeEr, consists of plants whose 
flowers are disposed in Umsers or Runpixs. (Umbellata, of Lin- 
neus; Umbelliferw, of Jussieu.) These are divided into such as 
have both a general and a partial INvoLucRuUM, such as have only a 
partial one, and such as have none at all; but as the Involucrums are 
not very constant, and in some species are apt to fall off, and as the 
blossoms, stamens, and pistils, are so much alike as to afford but little 
assistance in the determination of the genera and species, the student 
is desired to pay particular attention to the seeds, which furnish the 
most unequivocal generic characters, and often come powerfully in 
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aid of the specifi¢ characters. On this account, it is necessary to 
gather some specimens im which the seeds are nearly ripe, and others 
but just opening into flower. | 

(in preference to characters chiefly deduced either from the inflorescence, 
and bracteas,* (the umbels and involucrums,) parts too liable to vary 
even in the same species; or from the seeds alone; Sir James Smith 
has attempted to define the genera of the UMBELLATH on genuine - 
Linnean principles. “ By a full investigation of all the organs of 
fructification, and by distinguishing the tumid bases of the styles 
from the cea receptacles, things hitherto confounded, I have cha~ 
racterized,” says that author, “the Umbelliferous plants like the 
rest, by the parts of the flower and fruit alone.” In conformity with 
this suggestion the student will now find our arrangement of the 
genera of this strictly Natural Order. E.) 

The Umbeiliferous Plants in dry situations are aromatic and carminative; 
in moist ones, acrid, and sometimes pozsonous.t The greatest virtues 
are contained in the seeds and roots. Many of them are eaten at our 
tables, as the roots of Carrot and ParsNneEp, and the leaves of 
CreLery. The seeds of CorIANDER and CaRAway are used in con- 
fectionary. 


* (The learned President further remarks, ‘the absence or presence of these 
bracteas, and in some cases their shape, is resorted to by Linneus for generic charac- 
ters; to excuse which he denominates them involucra and involucella, as being sup- 
posed a kind of calyx, remote from the flower. But they are found in practice to lead 
to the formation of unnatural genera, and to be variable in the same species; affording 
an example of the treacherous nature of every thing belonging to the inflorescence, and 
not to the frauctification, for generic discrimination.” _ Eng, Fl. v. 2. p. 34. E.) 

+ (** What we commonly term poisons, are so denominated in consequence of the 
popular conception of their effect upon the system, but in reality, they do not essentially 
differ from medicaments. The very powerful operation which they produce, when 
under due regulation, is, perhaps in every instance, capable of being converted to some 
salutary purpose, and is only noxious, when carried to an excessive degree.”” Bostock’s 
Physiology, v. 2. p. 477. We may be allowed here to reiterate that where the stomach 
«pump cannot be quickly obtained, Acids may be given largely as the most efficacious 
antidote to vegetable poisons. E.) 
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PENTANDRIA (Five Stamens.) 
Monoeynia (One Pistil.) 


Myosotis. Lysimachia. Atropa. 
Lithospermum. Anagallis. Solanum. 
Anchusa. zalea. Erythrea. 
Cynoglossum. | Convolvulus. Rhamnus.. 
Pulmonaria, Polemonium. Euonymus. 
Symphytum. Campanula. Viola. 
Borago. Phyteuma. Impatiens. 
Asperugo. Lobelia. . Ribes. 
Lycopsis. Samolus. Hedera. 
Echium. Lonicera. Illecebrum. 
_ Primula. Jasione. Glaux. 
Cyclamen. Verbascum. Thesium. 
Menyanthes. Datura. Vinca. 
Hottonia. Hyoscyamus. 
Dieynia (Two Pistils.) 
Herniaria, Torilis. Cicuta. 
Chenopodium. Daucus. ZEthusa. 
Atriplex. Bunium. Coriandrum. 
Humulus. Conium. Anthriscus. 
Beta. Selinum. ~ Myrrhis. 
Salsola. Athamania. Scandix. 
Ulmus. Peucedanum. Cherophyllum. 
Swerlia, Cnidium. Imperatoria, | 
Gentiana. Crithmum. Pastinaca, 
Xanthium. Heracleum. Smyrnium. 
Eryngium. Ligusticum. Meum. 
Hydrocotyle. Angelica. Carum. 
Sanicula. Sium. Pimpinella. 
Bupleurum. Sison. Apium. 
Tordylium. Oecnanthe. Ai gopodium. 
Caucalis. 
TrieyniaA (Three Pistils.) 
Viburnum. Staphylea. Corrigiola. 
Sambucus. Tamari«. 
TetraeyniA (Four Pistils.) 
Parnassia. 
PenracyniA (Five Pistils.) 
Statice. Linum. Sibbaldia. 
Hexaeynia (Six Pistils.) 
Drosera. ; 


Poryeynta (Many Pistils.) 
Myosurus. 
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PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 
MYOSO’TIS. (Scorpion-crass. E.) Gerin. 68. 


Can. Cup with five shallow clefts, oblong, upright, acute, permanent. 

Bross. one petal, salver-shaped. Tube cylindrical, short. Border flat, 
with five shallow clefts. Segments blunt, notched at the end. Mouth 
closed with five convex prominent, approaching valves. 

Sram. Filaments five, very short, in the neck of the tube. Anthers 
very small, covered by the valves. fk 

Pist. Germens four. Style thread-shaped, as long as the tube of the 
blossom. Summit blunt. 

S, Vrss. none. The Cup enlarged and upright contains the seeds with 
in it. 

Srxps four, egg-shaped, tapering to a point, smooth. 

Oxs. Insome species the seeds are smooth, in others set with hooked 
prickles. 


LITHOSPER’MUM. (Gromwe tt. E.) Tourn. 56. Geritn. 


Cau. Cup with five divisions, oblong, straight, acute, permanent. 
_ Segments awl-shaped, keeled. 
Buoss. one petal, funnel-shaped, as long as the calyx. Tube cylindrical, 


Border with five shallow clefts, blunt, upright. Mouth open, naked. 


Sram. Filaments five, very short, (inserted into some part of the tube. 
E.) Anthers oblong, concealed within the mouth of the blossom. 

Pist. Germen four, (inserted into the base of the calyx. E.) Style 
thread-shaped, as long as the tube of the blossom. Summit blunt, 
cloven. 

S. Vuss; none. The seeds are contained in the bottom of the open cup, 
which is longer than the seeds. 

ae four, é¢g-shaped, tapering, hard, smooth, (sometimes wrinkled. 

m. E. 


ee (ALKANET. E.) Torn. 53. Buglossum. Gerin. 
Fp 


Cau. Cup with five divisions, oblong, cylindrical, acute, permanent. 

Bxoss. one petal, funnel-shaped. Tube cylindrical, as long as the cup. 
Border with five shallow clefts, blunt, a little expanding. Mouth 
Se by five convex, prominent, (vaulted, converging, hairy, valves. 

Sram. Filaments five, very short, in the mouth of the blossom. An- 
thers oblong, fixed sideways, (concealed by the valves. ) 

Pisr. Germens four. Style thread-shaped ; as long as the stamens. 
Summit blunt, notched at the end. 

S. bin none. The Cup growing larger and upright incloses the 
seeds, . 
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SEEps four, rather long, blunt, (wrinkled, each hollowéd out. at the 
base. E.) . . 
Oss. When the blossom is fully expanded it is nearly salver-shaped. 


CYNOGLOS’SUM. (Hound’s-roneur. B.). Tourn. 87. and 
58. Omphalodes. Gerin. 67.. (Sm. E.) ; , 


Cau. Cup with fiye divisions, oblong, acute, permanent. 

Bross. one petal, funnel-shaped, as long as the cup. Tube cylindrical, 
shorter than the border. Border with five shallow, blunt ¢lefts, 
Mouth closed by five convex, prominent; approaching valves. 

Stam. Filaments five, very short, fixed to the mouth of the blossom. 
Anthers roundish, naked. 7 

Pist. Germens four. Style awl-shaped, as loig as the stamens, per~ 

_manent. Summit notched at the end. 

S. Vess. none, but the seed-coats of the four seeds, depressed, roundish, 
outwardly more blunt, flattish upon the outer side, (imperforate at the 
base, more or less rough with hooked prickles, sometimes bordered, all 
attached horizontally to a central columnar Receptacle, formed of the 
hardened, permanent, angular style. E.) 

Oss. The essence of this gefius consists in the four séed-coats fixed to the 
style, each containing a single seed. Linn. (Seeds a kind of bur. 
Smith. E.) 


PULMONA’RIA. (Luneworrt. E.) Tourn, 55. 


Cat. Cup one leaf, with five teeth, a five-sided prism, permanent. 

Bross. one petal, funnel-shaped, ube cylindrical, as long as the cup. 
Border with five shallow clefts, blunt, upright but expanding. Mouth 
open, naked. . 

Stam. Filaments five, very short, in the mouth of the tube. Anthers 

_. (oval, converging. E.) | ; | 

Pist. Germens four, (roundish, downy. E.) Style thread-shaped, 

_ shorter than the cup. Summit blunt, notched at the end, small. 

S. Vess. none. The Calyx unchanged contains the seeds in its base, 

SEEps four, roundish, blunt, (polished, hairy. E.) 


SYM’PHYTUM. (Comrrey. E.) Tourn.56. Gaertn. 67. 


Cat. Cup with five divisions, and five angles; upright, acute, perma 
nent, . 

Buoss. one petal, bell-shaped. Z'wuhe very short. Border tubular, diss 
tended, thicker than the tube. Rim with five blunt reflexed teeth. 
(Mouth of the Tube closed with five valves, spear-shaped, toothed, of 
fringed at the edge, shorter than the border; converging so as to form 
a cone. E.) 

Stam. Filaments five, awl-shaped, alternating with the valves, in the 
mouth of the tube. Anihers upright, acute, (concealed by the valves. 


Pisr. Germens four. Style thread-shaped, as long as the blossom. 
Summit simple. 
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S. Vzss. none. Aes “oe 
Srxps four, tapering, (tumid, converging at the points, -and attached to 
the base of the enlarged cup. E.). 


BORA’GO. (Boracs. E.) Tourn. Gertn. 67.: (Sm. E.) 


Cau. - Cup with five divisions, permanent. 


Boss. one petal, wheel-shaped, as long as the cup. Tube shorter than — 


thecup. Border with five divisions, wheel-shaped, flat, (or twisted. 
E.) Mouth crowned with five prominencies, which are blunt and 


~~ 


~ notched at the end: (sometimes with awl-shaped ones, or with both, 


in which case the latter bear the stamens at the inner side. E.) 
Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, converging. Anthers (arrow- 
shaped, E.) oblong, approaching, fixed to the inner side, and about 
the middle of the filament. ae 
Pisr. Germens four. Styles thread-shaped, longer. than the anthers, 
_ Summit simple. 
S. Vess. none. The cup enlarges, and becomes inflated. . 
Srxps four, roundish, wrinkled, keeled outwardly towards the point, 
globular at the base, lying lengthwise in a hollow of the receptacle. 


Oxs. The shape of the segments of the cup, and the size of the tube of the 
blossom, are apt to vary. Linn. | . 


ASPERU’GO, (Mapworr. E.) Tourn, 54. (Sm, E.) | 


Cau. Cup one leaf, permanent, with five upright unequal segments. 

Buoss. one petal, funnel-shaped. J'wbe cylindrical, very short. Border 
with five shallow clefts, blunt, small. Mouth closed by five convex, 
projecting, approaching valves. 

Sram. Filaments five, very short, fixed in the mouth of the tube. _An- 
thers rather oblong, covered, (of two lobes. E.) 

Pist. Germens four, compressed.’ Style thread-shaped, short. Swmmut 
blunt, 

S, Vess. none. The Cup much enlarged, upright, compressed, the sides 
flat and parallel, indented, (forming two veiny lobes. E.) 

Sreps four, oblong, compressed, (tuberculated, attached in distant pairs 
to a central column, formed of the lower part of the style. E.) 


LYCOP’SIS. (Bucuoss. E.) Gertn.67. 


Cau. Cup with’ five divisions, permanent. Segments oblong, acute, 
open. 

Boss. one petal, funnel-shaped. 'ube cylindrical, curved. Border 
with five shallow clefts, blunt. Mouth closed by five prominent, 
(hairy, E.) convex, approaching valves. 

Sram. | Filaments five, very small, fixed to the bend of the tube. An- 
thers small, covered by the valves, (incumbent. E.) 

Pist. Germens four. Style thread-shaped, as long as the stamens, 
Summit blunt, cloven. } 
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S. Vxss. none. Cup much enlarged, bladder-shaped (having attached to — 
its base, . 

Sreps four, rather long,) (angular, with a bordered scar. E.) 

Ons. The Essential Character consists in the curvature of the tube of the 
blossom (which appears to be invariable: nevertheless, Dr. Lehman has 
comprehended the genus in Anchusa, but has not been followed by the 
most eminent British botanists. E.) 


E‘CHIUM. (Virer-crass. E.) Tourn.54. Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup with five divisions, permanent, Segments awl-shaped, up~ 
right. 

Bross. one petal, bell-shaped. Tube very short. Border gradually 
widening, with five clefts, blunt, upright. Segments generally une- 
qual, the two upper being the longest; the lower smaller, acute, 
reflexed. Mouth open. 

Sram. Filaments five, as long as the blossom, (or longer. E.) awl- 
shaped, declining, unequal. Anthers oblong, fixed sidewise. 

Pist. Germens four. Style thread-shaped, as long as the stamens, 
(often hairy. E.) Summit (bipartite. E.) . 

S. Vess. none. The cup becoming more rigid, contains the seeds. 

SExps four, roundish, obliquely pointed, (wrinkled or rough. E.) 


Oss. In Echium Italicum the blossom is nearly regular. Linn. 


PRI’MULA. (Primrose. Cowsuip. E.) Tourn. 47. Gerin. 
50. 


Cau. Involucrum small, many leaved, including several flowers. Cup 
one leaf, tubular, acute, upright, permanent, with five angles, and five 
teeth. 

Buoss. one petal. Tube cylindrical, as long as the cup, terminated by a 
short hemispherical neck. Border expanding, with five shallow clefts. 
Segments inversely heart-shaped, notched at the end, blunt. Mouth 
open. 

Sie. Filaments five, very short, within the neck of the blossom. An 
thers upright, approaching, tapering to a point, within the tube. 

Pist. Germen globular. Style thread-shaped, as long as the cup. 
Summit globular. | 

S. Vess. Capsule cylindrical, nearly as long as the cup which invests 
it, of one cell, opening at the top with ten teeth. 

SEEDs numerous, roundish. Receptacle oblong, egg-shaped, unconnected. 


CY’CLAMEN. (Cyciamen. Sow-sreav. E.) Tourn. 68. 


Cat. Cup with five shallow clefts, roundish, permanent. Segments 
egg-shaped. 
Buoss. one petal, (wheel-shaped. E.) Tube nearly globular, twice the 
_ size of the cup, small, deflexed. Border reflexed upwards, very large, 
with five divisions. Segments spear-shaped. Neck protruding. 
Sram. Filaments five, very short, in the tube of the blossom. <Anthers 
straight, acute, approaching, in the neck of the blossom. : 
voL.% * N 
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Pist. -Germen roundish. Style thread-shaped, straight, longer than 
the stamens. Summit acute. 

S. Vess. (Capsule. E.) Berry globular, of one cell, opening at the 
top in five directions, covered by a shell like a capsule (pulpy within. 

SrEps many, somewhat egg-shaped, but angular. Receptacle egg- 
shaped, unconnected. 


MENYAN’THES. (Bucxpean. E.) Tourn. 15 and 67, 
Nymphoides. Gertn.114, (Sm. E.) 


Cat. Cup one leaf, with five divisions (deep, E.) upright, permanent. 

Buoss. one petal, funnel-shaped. ube short, cylindrical at bottom, but 
somewhat dilated, upwards. Border cloven more than half way down 
into five segments. Segments blunt, reflexed and expanding, remark- 
ably bearded. 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, short, (attached to the tube, alternate 

* with the segments of the limb. E.) Anthers acute, upright, cloven 
at the base. 

Pisr. Germen conical. Style cylindrical, nearly as long as the blossom. 
Summits cloven, compressed. 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, of one cell, (and two more or less sepa- 
rable valves, E.) bound round at the lower part by the cup. 

Srxps many, egg-shaped, minute, (attached to the margin of each valve. 


‘Oxs. In M. nymphoides, the petals are fringed at the edge, but not hairy on 
their upper surface. Linn. 


HOTTO’NIA. (Featurrroit. Water-viotet. E.) Curt. 
i,4. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup one leaf, with five (deep, E.) divisions. Segments strap- 
shaped, upright, but expanding. 

Buoss. one petal, salver-shaped. T'ube as long as the cup, (open, E.) 
Border with five (deep, E.) clefts, flat. Segments egg-oblong, notched 
at the end. 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, short, upright, situated on the mar- 
gin of the tube, and opposite to the segments of the blossom. Anthers 
oblong, (incumbent. E.) 

Pist. Germen globular, tapering toa point. Style thread-shaped, short. 
Summit globular. 

S. Vess. Capsule globular, tapering to a point, of one cell, (with 
valves E.) standing upon the cup. 

_SnEDs many, roundish, covering the Receptacle, which is globular, 
large, unconnected. E.) | | 


Oss. In Hottonia palustris the flowers have sometimes six, seven, or eight 


rec and then the segments of the cup and blossom correspond in 
numper. } Je ; 
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LYSIMA’CHIA. (Loosesrrire. E.) Tourn. 59. Gerin. 50, 


Cau. Cup with five divisions, acute, nearly upright, permanent. 

Buoss. one petal, wheel-shaped. Tube none. Border with five divisions, 
flat. Segments egg-oblong. 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, opposite the segments of the blos« 
som. Anthers tapering, (notched at each end. E.) | 

Pisr. Germen roundish. Style thread-shaped, as long as the stamens, 
Summit blunt. 

S. Vess. Capsule globular, sharp-pointed, of one cell and ten valves, 

(sometimes cohering in pairs. Sm. E. ; | 

SEEpS several, angular. Receptacle very large, globular, (pitted, uncon< 
nected. E.) 


Oxzs. In some species the stamens are united at the base. Schreb. In 
L. thyrsiflora the segments of the cup and the blossom vary from five to 
eight, as does likewise the number of stamens. 


ANAGAL'LIS. (Pimpernet. E.) Tourn. 59. Gertn. 50. 


Cat. Cup with five divisions, acute, permanent. Segments keeled. 

Bioss. one petal, wheel-shaped. Tube none. Border with five divi« 
sions, flat. Segments egg-shaped, but rounded, connected by the 
claws. 

Sram. Filaments five, upright, hairy towards the middle and base, 
shorter than the blossom. Anthers (roundish, heart-shaped. E.) 

Pisr. Germen globular. Style thread-shaped, rather leaning. Swmmit 
capitate. 

S. Vess. Capsule globular, of one cell, cut round, (splitting horizon« 
tally. E.) 

SEEDs several, angular. Receptacle very large, globular, (unconnected, 
pitted. E.) 


AZA’LEA. (Roszsay. E.) Gertn. 63. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup with five divisions, acute, upright, small, coloured, permae 
nent. 

Bross. one petal, bell-shaped, with five shallow clefts. Segments with 
the edges bent inwards. | 

Stam. J ilaments five, thread-shaped, growing on the receptacle, uncon« 
nected. Anthers (roundish, opening by two terminal pores. E.) 

Pist. Germen roundish, (with five longitudinal furrows. E.) Style 
thread-shaped, as long as the blossom, permanent. Summit blunt, 

umbilicated. E.) - 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, (distinctly furrowed, crowned with the style, 
E.) with five cells and five valves. E.) 

SEEDs many, roundish, dotted, &c. 


Oxzs. The blossom in some species is funnel-shaped: in some the stamens 
are very long, and declining. Linn. (Cells of the capsule sometimes only 
two, three, or four. E.) 

N 2 
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CONVOL’VULUS. (Binpweep. E.) Tourn. 17. 


Cau. Cup with five divisions, approaching, egg-shaped, blunt, small, 
permanent, 

Bross. one petal, bell-shaped, expanding, large, plaited. Border slightly 
five-lobed. | 

Stam. Filaments five, awl-shaped, half the length of the blossom, (con- 
verging. E.) Anthers (arrow-shaped. E.) compressed. 

Pisr. Germen roundish. Style thread-shaped, as long as the stamens. 
Summits two, oblong, rather broad. 

S.Vxss. Capsule invested with the cup, roundish, of one cell, with 
one, two, or three valves. 

Sreps two, roundish. . 

(Ozs. The blossom has generally ten notches, but sometimes only five; and 
in some species it is funnel-shaped. Linn. The number and division of 

‘ the stigmas, is as liable to variation as the number of stamens. It is 
only their form on which we can rely for constant characters. The fruit 
varies aS much in the number of cells, as in that of the seeds in each cell : 
sometimes a cell vanishes completely, when the ovulum contained in it is 
left unimpregnated ; and in cases where a cell contains several ovula, not 
unfrequently only one is impregnated, while the others are abortive. It is 
only the nature of the integuments of the seeds which is not liable to 
vary. Roth, in Annals of Botany. E.) 


POLEMO’NIUM. (Jacon’s Lapper. E.) Tourn. 61. Gerin. 
62. (Sm. E.) | 


Cau. Cup beneath, of one glass-shaped. leaf, permanent, acute, with 
five shallow clefts. ¥ 

Buoss. one petal, wheel-shaped. Tube shorter than the cup, (closed at 
the top by five downy valves. E.) Border with five divisions, large, 
flat. Segments roundish, blunt. . 

Sram, Filaments five, (awl-shaped. E.) inclining, shorter than the 
blossom, (inserted into the tube between the valves. E.) Anthers 
roundish, fixed sidewise. 

Pisr. Germen egg-shaped, acute, superior. Style thread-shaped, as 

_ long as the blossom. Summit with three clefts, rolled back. 

S. Vzss. Capsule covered, egg-shaped, but with three angles, three 
cells, and three valves, opening at the top. Partitions opposite to the 
valves. 

SEEps several, irregular, rather acute, (attached to the innermost angle 
of each cell. E.) 


Onxs. In P. ceruleum, though the capsule is seamed as if composed of three 
valves, they only open at the top. 


CAMPAN’ULA. (Breti-riowER. E.) Tourn. 37. Gaertn. 
31. (Sm. E.) . 


Cau. Cup with five divisions, acute, upright but expanding, superior, 
(in some with intermediate, reflexed, tumid lobes. E.) 

Buoss. one petal, bell-shaped, with five shallow clefts, impervious at the 
base, shrivelling. Segments broad, acute, spreading. 
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Nectary at the bottom of the blossom, composed of five valves, 
acute, approaching, covering the receptacle. 

Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, very short, growing upon the points of 
the valves of the nectary, Anthers compressed, longer than the fila- 
ments, (linear, spreading. E.) 

Pist. Germen beneath, angular. Style thread-shaped, longer than the 
stamens, (downy. E.) Summit thickish, oblong, with three divisions, 
which are rolled back. 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, angular, of three or five cells, and letting 
out the seed at as many lateral orifices. 

SEEDs numerous, small, (polished. E.) fixed toa columnar receptacle. ~ 

Oss. The figure of the seed-vessel is uncertain. In C. trachelium it is 
three-celled, woolly and rough ; in C. rapunculus it is three-celled, egg- 
shaped, and smooth; in C. hybrida it is three-celled, columnar, and 
prism-shaped. Linn. (The style, partly very hairy, receives the pollen 
before it reaches the stigma, and retains it long. E.) ' 


PHYTEU’MA. (Rampton. E.) Tourn. 38, Rapunculus. 
Gerin, 30. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, with five divisions, acute, not quite upright, but 
expanding, superior. 

Buoss. one petal, wheel-shaped, expanding, with five divisions. Seg~« 
ments strap-shaped, acute, recurved. | 

Stam. Filaments five, shorter than the blossom, (dilated at the base 
E.) Anthers oblong. 

Pist. Germen beneath, (angular. E.) Style thread-shaped, as long as 
the blossom, recurved. Swmmit with two or three clefts, oblong, 
rolled back. 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, two or three celled, opening at each rib by 
a lateral orifice. 

SEEDs several, small, roundish. 


LOBE’LIA. (Carvinat-rLrowER. E.) Tourn. 51, Rapun- 
tium. Gertn. 25. ' 


Cat. Cup one leaf, with five clefts, very small, embracing the germen, 
shrivelling. Little Teeth nearly equal, the two upper ones pointing 
more upwards. 

Buioss. Petal one, irregular. Tube cylindrical, longer than the cup, 
above divided lengthwise. Border with five divisions. Segments 

_ spear-shaped, the two Upper Ones smaller, more reflexed, more deeply 
divided, forming the upper lip. The three Lower Ones generally 
larger, and more expanding, forming the under lip. _ 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, as long as the tube of the blossom, 
united at the top. Anthers connected so as to form an oblong cylinder, 
opening at the base in five different directions. | 

Pisr. Germen beneath, tapering to a point. Style cylindrical, as long 
as the stamens. (Summit capitate, hairy. E.) 
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S. Vzss. Capsule egg-shaped, angular, E.) with two or three cells, 
and two or three valves, opening at the top, encompassed by the cup. 
Partitions opposite the valves. 

SrEeps many, very small. Receptacle conical. 


SAM’OLUS. (Water Prvpernet. E.) Tourn. 60. Geertn. 
30. (Sm. E.) 


Car. Cup with five divisions, superior, blunt at the base, permanent. 

_ Segments upright, (deep, triangular. E.) 

Bross, one petal, salver-shaped. T'ube open, very short, as long as the 
cup. Border flat, blunt, with five divisions, (and five small alternat« 
ing scales. E.) ; 

Sram. Filaments five, short, (awl-shaped. E.) protected by the scales 
of the blossom. Anthers approaching, (roundish, two-lobed. E.) 

Pist. Germen (half inferior. E.) Style thread-shaped, as long as th 
stamens. Summit capitate. | 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, of one cell, and five valves, invested by 
the cup. 

SEEps many, small, (angular, minutely dotted. E.) Receptacle large, 
globular, (unconnected. E.) 


LONICE’/RA. (Hongrysuckie. Woopsine. E.) Tourn. 
378, Periclymenum. Gertn. 27. (Sm. E.) 


Cay. Cup superior, with five divisions, small. 

Buoss. one petal, tubular. Z'ube oblong, gibbous, . Border with five 
divisions. Segments rolled back, one segment more deeply sepa- 
rated than the others. . 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, nearly as long as the blossom, (in- 
serted into the upper part of the tube. E.) Anthers oblong. 

Pist. Germen beneath, roundish. Style thread-shaped, as long as the 
blossom, (reclining. E.) Swmmit a blunt knob. 

S. Vess. Berry dimpled, (of one or more cells, sometimes double and 
confluent. E.) 

SEEDs roundish, compressed. , 

Oss. In L. Periclymenum the segments of the blossom are cut nearly to 
an equal depth, and the berries are distinct. Linn. 


JASIO’NE. (Sueep’s-pit. E.) Gerin. 30. 


Cat. Common Cup of ten leaves, permanent. Leafits alternate, the 

inner narrower, inclosing several flowers, upon very short fruit-stalks. 
Proper Cup with five clefts, superior, permanent. 

-Buoss. Individuals of one petal, (wheel-shaped. E,) regular, deeply 
divided into five parts. Segments spear-shaped, (nearly upright. E.) 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, short. Anthers five, oblong, united 
at the base. 

Pisr. Germen roundish, beneath, Style thread-shaped, the length of 
the blossom. Summit cloven, iis | . 
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S. Vzss. Capsule roundish, (somewhat bladder-like, E.) of five angles 
and two cells, crowned with the proper cup, opening with a circular 
Saye: at the top. Partition divided down the middle, (perpendicu-, 

ar, EB.) 4% | 

SuEps many, somewhat egg-shaped, (minute. E.) Receptacle nearly’ 
globular, unconnected, on a little foot-stalk at the base of the capsule. 

Oxzs. The central florets are frequently barren, in which case the summit 
is club-shaped and undivided. Linn. 


VERBAS'CUM. (Musuxiw. E.) Tourn. 61. Gartn. 55. 
; (Sm. E.) 


Caz. Cup one leaf, with five divisions, small, permanent. Segments 
upright, acute. | 

Btoss. one petal, wheel-shaped, somewhat unequal. Tube cylindrical, 
very short. Border with five divisions, expanding. Segments egg- 
shaped, blunt. 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, shorter than the blossom, (unequal, 
distant, declining, woolly. E.) Anthers compressed, upright, (more 
or less kidney-shaped, bursting along the upper edge, imperfectly 
two-celled. E.) ’ Oy gl 

Pisr. Germen roundish. Style thread-shaped, declining, (slightly 
swelling upwards. E.) as long as thé stamens. Summit rather thick 
and blunt. 7} 

S.Vuss. Capsule roundish, with two cells and two valves opening at 
the top. Receptacle the shape of half an egg, (connected at each side, 
in an early state, with the valves, E.) 

SEEDs numerous, angular, (dotted. E.) 

Oxs. In most species the stamens are declining, unequal, and the lower 
part of the filaments clothed with soft, coloured hairs. Linn. 


DATU’RA. (THorn-apeie. E.) Tourn. 43 and 44, Stra- 
monium. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup one leaf, oblong, tubular, distended, with five angles and 
five teeth, separating horizontally near the base, the remaining pdrt 
irregular, permanent. . 

Boss. one petal, funnel-shaped. Tube cylindrical, generally longer 
than the cup. Border upright but expanding, almost entire, with 
five angles, five tapering teeth, and five plaits. . 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, as long as the (tube to which they 

are united for about half their length. E.) -Anthers (heart-oblong, 
E.) blunt, compressed. if | 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped, (four-celled. E.) Style thread-shaped, 

straight. Summit thick, blunt, composed of two flat plates. = 

S. Vuss. Capsule nearly egg-shaped, with two cells and four valves, 

standing upon the remains of the cup, (often prickly. E.) Recepta- 
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cles large, convex, dotted, attached to the partition, (two to each 
cell. EF.) | 

SreEps numerous, kidney-shaped, (dotted. E.) 


Oxss. The smoothness or thorny state of the capsules is subject to vary. 
Linn. 


HYOSCY’AMUS. (Henpane. E.) Tourn. 42. Gertn. 76. 


Cat. Cup one leaf, tubular, distended in the lower part. Rim with 
five clefts, acute, permanent. 

Bioss. one petal, funnel-shaped, (irregular. E.) Twbe cylindrical, 
short. Border upright, but expanding, with five shallow clefts. 
Segments blunt, one broader than the rest. . 

Sane Filaments five, awl-shaped, inclining. -Anthers (heart-shaped. 

pee. Germen roundish, Style thread-shaped, as long as the stamens, 
(reclining. E.) Summit a knob. 

S. Vuss. Capsule egg-shaped, blunt, marked with a groove upon each 
side, of two cells formed by two capsules closely pressed together, cut 
round, and with a lid opening horizontally. Receptacle half egg- 
shaped, attached to the partition. 

SEEDs numerous, unequal, (curved, dotted. E.) 


A’TROPA. (Dwate. E.) . Tourn. 13, Belladonna. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup one leaf, permanent, with five divisions, gibbous. Segments 
acute. : 

Boss. one petal, bell-shaped. Tube very short. Border distended, 
egg-shaped, longer than the cup. Mouth small, with five clefts, open. 
Segments nearly equal. 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, fixed to the base of, and as long as 
the blossom, approaching at the base, but bowed outwards, and diverg- 
ing towards the top. Anthers (deflexed, heart-shaped, four-lobed, 
tumid, E.) 

Pisr. Germen half-egg-shaped, (with a nectariferous gland under- 
neath. E.) Style thread-shaped, reclining, as long as the stamens. 
Summit capitate, transversely oblong, ascending. 

S. Vess. Berry of two cells, globular, sessile upon the cup, which 
enlarges. Receptacle fleshy, kidney-shaped, convex on both sides, 
(attached to the transverse partition, E.) 

SrEps numerous, kidney-shaped. 


SOLA’NUM. (Nicntsnape. E.) Tourn. 62. (Sm. E.) 


Cat. Cup one leaf, with five shallow clefts, upright, acute, permanent. 

Bross. one petal, wheel-shaped. Tube very short. Border large, 
plaited, with five clefts, turned back and flat. 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, short. Anthers longer, oblong, 
approaching, a little united, with two open pores at the end. 

Pist. Germen roundish. Style thread-shaped, longer than the stamens, 
(deciduous. E.) Summit blunt. 
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S. Vess. Berry roundish, glossy, with a hollow dot at the end, and 
two (or more, E.) cells. Receptacle convex on both sides, fleshy. 

Sreps several, roundish, dispersed among the pulp, (compressed, some- 
times minutely dotted. E.) 


(ERYTHR#’A. Cenravury. Br. Pr. 451. Hook, Scot. 62. 
Chironia, Willd. With. Gentiana. Linn. 


Cat. Cup inferior, of one leaf, in five deep, erect, acute, awl-shaped 

. segments, sometimes united below by a membranous border, perma~ 
nent. 

Buoss. of one petal, salver-shaped. Tube nearly cylindrical, slender; 

- longer than the calyx. Limb in five deep, ovate, or lanceolate, equal, 
spreading segments, about half the length of the tube, withering. 

Sram. Filaments thread-shaped, equal, inserted into the tube, alternate 
with the segments of the limb, and much shorter. Anthers oblong, 
incumbent, twisting spirally as the pollen ripens. 

Pist. Germen elliptic, oblong, or nearly linear, compressed. Style 
terminal, cylindrical, prominent, on a level with the stamens, straight; 
‘and generally erect. Summits two, roundish, spreading till after im- 
pregnation. 

S. Vess. Capsule elliptic-oblong, nearly linear, acute at each end, 
compressed, imperfectly two-celled, of two valves with  inflexed 
margins. 

SxEps numerous, roundish, in four rows, placed alternately on the in- 
flexed margins of the valves. 


Oxs. Well distinguished from Chironia, particularly by the long tube and 
short limb; straight style; two stigmas; and almost linear capsule, 
destitute of a separate partition, or receptacle. The name Erythrea, 
alluding to the red colour of most of the flowers, is justly retained for its 
priority of date. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


RHAM’NUS. (Bucxtuorn. E.) Tourn. 366, and 383, Fran- 
cula. Gerin. 106. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup none, except the blossom be considered as such. 

Boss. one petal, funnel-shaped, closed at the base, rough outwardly, 
but coloured within. ube turban-shaped, cylindrical. Border ex- 
panding, (divided into five, sometimes only four, acute segments. E.) 
Scales five, very small, one at the base of each division of the blossom, 
approaching inwards. | 

Sram. Filaments as many as the segments of the blossom, awl-shaped, 
growing upon the blossom under the scales. Anthers small, (two- 
lobed. E.) | 

Pisr. Germen roundish, (seated on a glandular disk. E.) Style thread- 
shaped, as long as the stamens. Summit blunt, divided in fewer 
segments than the blossom. 
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S. Vess. Berry roundish, naked, divided into’ fewer cells than the 
blossom has segments. . Jats 4 wort 

SEEDs solitary, roundish, gibbous on one side, compressed on the other. ° 

Oxs. R. catharticus has a four-cleft summit. and blossom, and bears a 
four-seeded berry; it also bears male and female flowers on separate 
plants. R. frangula has a five-cleft blossom, a four-seeded berry, and a 
summit notched at the end. | eT | 


EUO’NYMUS. (Spinpue-Tree. E.) Tourn. 388. Gertn. 
113. 


Car. Cup one leaf, with five divisions, flat. Segments roundish, con< 
cave. 

Bross. Petals five, egg-shaped, flat, expanding, longer than the cup. 

Stam. Filaments five, awl-shaped, upright, shorter than the blossom, 
standing upon the germen, as a receptacle. Anthers double. 

Pist. Germen (depressed, pointed. E.) Style short, simple. Sums 
mit blunt. 

S. Vess. Capsule succulent, coloured, with five sides, five angles, five 
celis, and five (coriaceous, E.) valves. . 

SEED solitary, egg-shaped, inclosed in a berry-like seed-coat. 

Oss. In some species four is the prevailing number in the parts of the 
flower and fruit, and in others there are no filaments except the tapering 
points of the germen. Linn. 


VIOLA. (Vioxter. E.) Tourn. 236. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup five-leaved, short, permanent; leafits egg-oblong; rather 
acute at the end, blunt at the base, inserted above the base, equal but 
variously disposed ; two support the upper petal, two to the two 
lateral petals, and one supports the two lower petals. 

Buioss. Petals five, irregular, unequal, the Upper straight, facing 
downwards, broader and blunter than the rest, notched at the end, 
terminating at the base in a blunt horn-like Nectary, projecting be- 
tween the leaves of the cup. 

Lateral Petals two ; opposite, blunt, straight. 
Lower Petals two; larger, turned upward. 

Stam. Filaments five, very small, the two near the uppermost petal 
furnished with little appendages which enter the nectary. Anthers 
generally united, blunt, (sometimes scarcely connected, each termi- 
nating in a membranous point. EF.) | 

Pist. Germen roundish, superior. Style thread-shaped, projecting 
beyond the anthers, Summit oblique. | 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, three-edged, blunt, with one cell, (and 
three rigid, finally reflexed, valves. E.) . 

SEEDS many, egg-shaped, furnished with appendages, fixed to the 
valves, (polished, E.) Receptacle narrow, running like a line along 

- each valve, 

Oxs. In some species the summit is a simple reflexed hook, in others a 
little concave knob, perforated at the end. (in all. the European species 
the flower is reversed, or inverted. E.) Seg 
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IMPA’TIENS. (Batsam. E.) Tourn. 235, Balsamina. 
Gertn. 113. 


Cau. Cup two leaves, very small. Leafits circular, but tapering to a_ 
point, equal, placed at the sides of the blossom, coloured, deciduous. 
Buoss. Petals five, gaping, unequal. 
Upper Petal circular, flat, upright, with three shallow segments, 
tapering to a point, forming the Upper Lip. 
Lower Petals two; reflexed, large, dilated outwards, blunt, irre- 
gular, forming the Lower Lip. 
Intermediate Petals two; opposite, from the base of the upper 
petal. 
Nectary one leaf, like a hood, receiving the bottom of the flower, 
- mouth oblique, rising outwards, the base terminating in a horn. 
Sram. Filaments five, very short, narrower towards the base, bent in-« 
“wards. Anthers five, united, but generally separate at the base. 
Pist. Germen egg-shaped, but tapering toa point. Stylenone. Sum-. 
mit simple, shorter than the anthers. 
S. Vess. Capsule of five cells, with five valves, which opening elasti- 
cally, roll up into a spiral. 
SrEeps many, roundish, attached to a central columnar receptacle. 


Oxss. Insome species the intermediate petals are wanting; in others the 

~ nectary has no horn. Capsule in some species long, in others egg- 
shaped. (It is only when in a state approaching to decay that it appears 
to have but one cell. E.) 


RI’BES. (Currant. “Gooseserry. E.) Tourn. 409, 
Grossularia. Gaertn. 28. (Sm. E.) 


Cat. Cup one leaf, with five shallow clefts, distended, permanent. 
Segments oblong, concave, coloured, reflexed, (shrivelling. E.) 

Buoss. five petals, small, blunt, upright, arising from the edge of the 
cup. 

tase, Filaments five, awl-shaped, upright, standing on the edge 
of the cup, (opposite to each segment. E.) Anthers fixed sidewise, 
compressed, (with two distant lobes, E.) opening at the edges. 

Pist.. Germen beneath, roundish. Style cloven. Summits blunt. 

S. Vess. Berry globular, of one cell, dimpled. Receptacles two ; 

bt opposite, fixed to the sides, extending lengthwise, (juicy. -E.) 

Srxps several, roundish, somewhat compressed, (or angular, each coated 
with mucilaginous pulp. E.) 

Ozs. In R. alpinum the male and female flowers are sometimes, found 
on different plants. Leers. (Flowers greenish, clustered in the Cur- 
rants; in most of the Gooseberries simply stalked. E.) 


HE’DERA. (Ivy. E.) Tourn.384. Gerin. 26. 


Cau. Involucrum of the simple umbel very small, with many teeth. 
Cup very small, with five teeth, binding round the germen. 
Buoss. Petals five, oblong, expanding, bent inwards at the points. 
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Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, upright, as long as the blossom. 
Anthers fixed sidewise, (incumbent, E.) cloven at the base. 

Pist. Germen turban-shaped, bound round by the cup. Style simple, 
very short, (furrowed. E.) Summit undivided. 

S. Vess. Berry globular, with five cells. 

SEEps five, large, gibbous on one side, angular on the other, covered 
with a seed-coat ; (one in each cell. E.) 

Oxzs. With us the berry has rarely more than four cells, and in general 
only two or three seeds attain perfection ; but sometimes I have found 
it with five cells, and five perfect seeds. 


ILLE’CEBRUM. (Kwnot-crass. E.) Tourn. 288, Parony- 


chia. 


Cau. Cup five leaves and five angles, cartilaginous. Leajits coloured, 
tapering, distant at the points, permanent. 

Boss. none. 

Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, within the cup, (sometimes alternating 
with as many strap-shaped scales, Gertn. E.) Anthers simple, (of 
two cells. E.) 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped, acute, ending in a short cloven style. Sums 
mit simple, blunt. 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, tapering at each end, with five valves and 
one cell, covered by the cup. 

SEED solitary, very large, roundish, but pointed at each end. 


Oss. The fruit varies in several species. Linn. 


GLAU’X. (Sea-mitKworr. E.) Tourn. 60. ° 


Cat. Cup none, unless the blossom be considered as such. 

Buoss. Petal single, upright, with five divisions, bell-shaped, perma- 
nent. Segments blunt, rolled back. 

Stam. Jilaments five, awl-shaped, upright, as long as the blossom. 
Anthers roundish. 

Pisr. Germen egg-shaped. Style thread-shaped, as long as the stamens. 
Summit capitate. . 

S. Vess. Capsule globular, pointed, of one cell and five valves. 

iron esi roundish. ecepiacle very large, globular, pitted where the 
seeds lie. 


THE/SIUM. (Basrarp-roaprnax. E.) Jacq. Ausir. 416. 
(Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cupone leaf, permanent, turban-shaped, with five shallow clefts, 
(ultimately closed, coriaceous. E.) Segments half-spear-shaped, up- 
right, blunt, (with intermediate notches. E.) 

Bxoss. none, unless the cup from its being coloured within be consi- 
dered as such. 

Stam. Filaments five, awl-shaped, inserted in the centre of each at the 
base of the segment of the cup, shorter than the cup. Anthers 
roundish. 
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Pisr. Germen beneath, at the bottom of the cup, (ribbed. E.) Style 

eee as long as the stamens. Summit rather thick and 
unt, 

S. Vess. none. Drupa oblong, angular, dry, coriaceous ; covered by the 
closing cup. 

Seep (a Nui. E.) roundish. 

Ozs. T. alpinum has only four stamens in each flower. Linn. (A small 

’ tuft of hair is sometimes perceptible on the outside of each stamen. 


Br. E.) 
VIN’CA. (PERiwiNkKLE. E.) Tourn. 45. 


Cat. Cup with five divisions, upright, acute, permanent. 

Buoss. one petal, salver-shaped. 7Z'ube longer than the cup, cylindrical 

. in the lower part, wider above, marked with five grooves, and five 
angles at the mouth. Border with five divisions, horizontal. Seg- 
ments connected with the top of the tube, broadest at the outward 

- edge, and obliquely lopped. : 

Sram. Filaments five, very short, first bent inwards, and then back~ 

- wards. Anthers membranous, blunt, upright, but bowed inwards, 
bearing the pollen at each lateral margin. 

Pist. Germen two, roundish, with two globular glands contiguous to 
them. Style one, common to both germens, cylindrical, as long as the 

_ stamens. Summit a concave knob, sessile on a flat orbicular sub- 
stance. 

S. Vss. two, cylindrical, long, upright. Follicles tapering to a point, 
of one valve, opening lengthwise. 

SEEDs numerous, oblong, cylindrical, furrowed, naked. 


DIGYNIA. 
HERNIA/RIA. (Rurrure-wort. E.) Tourn. 288. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, with five divisions, acute, expanding, coloured 
within, permanent. 

Boss. none. 

Stam. Filaments five, awl-shaped, minute, within the segments of the 
cup. Anthers simple. There are five other barren filaments alter- 
nating with the segments of the cup. 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Style very short. Summits two, tapering 
to a point, as long as the style. 

S. Vess. Capsule small, invested with the cup, scarcely opening, (mem-~ 
branous, of one cell. E.) 

Srxp solitary, egg-shaped, but tapering to a point, polished. 


CHENOPO’DIUM. (Goosrroor. E.) Tourn.288. Gerin. 
75. 


Cau. Cup with five divisions, concave, permanent. Segmenis egg- 
shaped, concave, membranous at the edges. | | 
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Buoss. none. | 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, as long as the segments of the cup, 
and opposite to them. Anthers roundish, double. 

Pist. Germen round and flat. Style short, deeply divided. Summits 
blunt. P 

S. Vess. none. The cup closing upon the seed, has five sides, and five 
compressed angles, deciduous. 

SEED single, superior, (lenticular, enveloped in a thin, close, pellicle. 


° 


Oss. In some species the style has three divisions. 


A/TRIPLEX, (Oracue. E.) Tourn. 286. Gerin. 75. 


Hermaphrodite flowers, 

Cat. Cup five leaves, concave, permanent. Segments egg-shaped, 
concave, membranous at the edge. . 

Bross. none. 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, opposite to the leaves of the cup, 
and longer than them. Anthers roundish, double. 

Pisr. Germen globose. Style deeply divided, short. Summits re« 
flexed. 

S. Vess. none. The cup closing, with five sides and five angles, the 
angles compressed, deciduous, 

SzEp single, roundish, flatted and depressed. 

Female flowers on the same plant. 

Cau. Cup two leaves. Leafits flat, upright, egg-shaped, acute, large, 
compressed. 

Buoss. none. rg 

Prisr. Germen compressed. Style deeply divided. Summits reflexed, 
acute. 

S. Vuss. none. The valves of the cup, which are large and heart< 
shaped, inclose the seed between them. 

SEED single, roundish, compressed. 

Oss. Great affinity subsists between Atriplex and Chenopodium ; the pre- 
sence of female flowers in Atriplex is the only mark of distinction ; for if 
Chenopodium had these flowers it would be Atriplex ; and Atriplex with- 
out them would be Chenopodium, Linn. 


HU’MULUS. (Hor. E.) Yourn. 809, Lupulus. Gerin. 75. 


Male flowers. . 
Cau. Cup five leaves, oblong, concave, blunt. 
Buoss. none. 
Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers oblong. 
Female flowers. 
Cau. General Involucrum with four clefts, acute. 
Partial Involucrum, leaves four, egg-shaped, inclosing eight florets, 
each of which is furnished with a . 
Cup of one leaf, egg-shaped, very large, flat on the outer side, con~ 
verging at the base. 
Boss. none. 
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Pist. Germen very small. Styles two, awl-shaped, reflexed, and 
standing wide. -Summits pointed. 

S. Vess. none. The cup closing, contains the seed in its base. 

SEED one, roundish, covered by a a tunic. 


BETA. (Beer. E.) Tourn. 286. Gerin. 75. 


Cat. Cup with five divisions, concave, permanent. Segments egg~ 
oblong, blunt, (fleshy at the base. E.) 

Buoss. none. 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, as long as the segments of the cup, 
and opposite to them. Anthers roundish, (two-lobed. E. . 

Pist. _Germen orbicular, depressed, sunk beneath the receptacle. Styles 
two, very short, upright. Swmmits acute. 

S. Vess. Capsule imbedded in the base of the cup, of one cell, decix 
duous. | 

SEED single, kidney-shaped, compressed, enfolded in the cup. 


(Oss. Styles sometimes three. E.) 


SAL/SOLA. . (SaLTworr. Gees E.) Tourn. 128, 
» Kah. Gerin. 75. (Sm, BE.) .. | | , 


Cau. . Cup with five divisions. Segments egg-shaped, concave, perma~ 
nent. 

Buoss. none, unless the cup be so considered. _ 

Sram. Filaments five, very short, (awl-shaped. E.) standing upon the 
segments of the cup. Anthers oblong, (two-lobed. E.) 

Pist. Germen globular. Style short, with two or three divisions. 
Summits recurved. . 

S.Vzss. Capsules egg-shaped, of one cell, (horny, imbedded in the 
fleshy base of the cup. E 

SEED single, large, (with aspiral, horizontal, very large embryo. E.) 


Oxzs. Some species have three styles. Reich. 


ULMUS. (Exum. E.) Tourn. 372.. Gertn. 49. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, turban-shaped, wrinkled, permanent. Border with 
five clefts, upright, coloured within, 
Boss. none. | 
Stam. J ilaments five, awl-shaped, twice as long as the cup. Anthers 
with four furrows, upright, short, (bursting brea exter~ 
nally. E.) 
Pist. Germen roundish, upright, (compressed. E, ) Styles ~ re< 
flexed, shorter than the stamens. Swmmits downy. 
‘S. Vuss. Berry oval, large, juiceless, compressed, winged with a mem- 
brane, of one cell. 
‘SEED single, somewhat globular, but a little compressed. 


Oss. The number of stamens varies from four to eight. Schreb. (but gene- 
_ rally corresponds with the segments of the cup, which in some 7 are 
‘but four, in-others six, or more. E.)- 


- 
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SWERTIA. (Fetwort. E.) Gerin. 114. (Sm. E.) 


Cat. Cup with five divisions, flat, permanent. Segments spears 
shaped. 

Buoss. one petal, wheel-shaped. Border flat, with five divisions. Seg- 
ments spear-shaped, larger than the cup, connected by the claws. 

Nectaries ten, consisting of two small cavities in the inner side of 

the base of each segment of the blossom, encompassed with small up-- 
right bristles. ; 

Stam. Filaments five, awl-shaped, upright, but expanding, shorter than 
the blossom. Anthers fixed sidewise, (heart-shaped. E.) 

Pist. Germen egg-oblong, (cloven at the summit. Style very short, 

distant. E.) Summits two, blunt. . 

S. Vess. Capsule cylindrical, tapering to a point at each end, with one 
cell and two valves. 

SrExEps numerous, small, fixed to the seams ef the capsule, (compressed, 
bordered. E.) 


GENTIA/‘NA. (Gentian. E.) Tourn.40. Gerin. 114. 


Cau. Cup with five divisions, acute, permanent. Segments oblong. 
Buoss. one petal, tubular below. Tube closed, with five clefts upwards, 
flat, shrivelling, and variously shaped. 
Sram. Filaments five, (or as many as the segments. E.) awl-shaped, 
shorter than the blossom. Anthers simple, (sometimes united. E.) 
Pist. Germen oblong, cylindrical, as long as the stamens. Styles none, 
(or very short, sometimes united. E,) Summits two, egg-shaped, 
(flat. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule oblong, cylindrical, tapering, slightly cloven, of one 
cell, and two valves. 

SEEDs numerous, small, fixed to the sides of the capsule on every part. 


Oxs. The figure of the fruit is constant ; but the flowers vary in different 
species, both as to the number and shape of the parts. In one species 
the throat of the blossom is open, in another it is closed with soft hairs. 
In some the segments of the blossom are fringed ; in others the borders 
are bell-shaped, upright, and plaited. Some have a starry appearance, 
with small segments betwixt the larger; others are funnel-shaped, &c. 
Linn. In G. campestris the blossoms have only four clefts. 


XAN’THIUM. (CiLot-weep. E.) Tourn, 252. 


Male flowers compound. 
Can. Cup common to many florets, formed of many leaves, tiled with 
slender scales, as long as the floret, equal. 
Boss. Compound, uniform, tubular, equal, formed into a hemisphere. 
r ndividual petal one, tubular, funnel-shaped, upright, with five — 
cieits. 
Sram. Filaments five, forming a hollow cylinder. Anthers upright, 
parallel, not united. 
Recert. Common, next to none, the florets being separated by chaff. 
Female flowers beneath the others, on the same plant, two together. 
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Cau. Involucrum containing two flowers, formed of two leaves, oppo- 
site, each divided into three sharp lobes, the middle lobe projecting 
farthest, set round with hooked prickles, surrounding and entirely 
covering the germens to which they are fixed. Little segments loose. 

Boss. none. 

Pist. Germen oval, rough with hair. Styles two, similar, hair-like 
Summits simple. 

S. Vess. Berry dry, egg-oblong, cloven at the end, entirely covered 
with hooked prickles. 

SgED. Nut with two cells. 


(ERYN’GIUM. Eryneco. Linn. Tourn. 173. Juss. 226. 
Gertn. 20. Lam. 187. 
Flowers aggregate. | 
Common receptacle conical, scaly, many-flowered, having a rigid, 
simple, or three-cleft, acute scale on each sessile, pertect flower. 

Cau. of each flower superior, of five erect, pointed, equal leaves. 

Buoss. Petals five, equal, oblong, channelled, taper-pointed ; inflexed: 
about the middle. 

Stam. Filaments capillary, straight, prominent.. Anthers roundish, 
oblong, incumbent. 

Pist. Germen simple, inferior, oblong-ovate, clothed with erect bristles. 
Styles thread-shaped, straight, nearly erect, and parallel, shorter than 
the stamens, permanent. Summits simple. 

S. Vess. Fruit ovate, slightly compressed, transversely, bristly, sepa- 
rable lengthwise into two parts. 

SrEps oblong, nearly cylindrical, coated ; the coat either permanent or 
deciduous. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


(HYDROCOTYLE, Waure:nor. Lian, Juss.226.. Totirn. 
173. Lam. 188. Gertn. 22. 


Flowers all perfect, prolific, and regular. 

CaL. none. 

Buoss. Petals five, equal, ovate, spreading, undivided. 

Stam. Filaments awl-shaped, spreading, shorter than the blossom. 
Anthers roundish. 

Pist. Germen nearly orbicular, compressed, ribbed, smooth. Styles 
cylindrical, moderately spreading, tumid, and somewhat ovate at the 
base, shorter than the stamens, permanent: Summits simple. 

Floral Receptacle none. 

S. Vess. Fruit nearly orbicular, rather broader than long, compressed, 
hollowed out at the sides, crowned with the permanent, scarcely 
enlarged styles. . 

Sexps hemispherical, tumid, each with three prominent dorsal angles. 
Juncture linear, yery narrow. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 

VOL. | tf) 
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(SANIC’ULA. Saniciz. Linn. Juss. 225. Tourn. 1738. 
Lam. 191. Gerin. 20. 


Flowers separated ; the central ones barren ; marginal fertile, with- 
out stamens. 

Cau. superior; that of the barren flower small, five-leaved, acute ;. of 
the fertile larger, nearly equal, internally coloured. 

Buoss. Petals in the barren flewers five, nearly equal, lanceolate; in- — 
flexed, channelled, compressed ; in the fertile either deciduous, or 
entirely wanting. 

Sram. Filaments capillary, spreading, twice as long as the petals. 
Anthers roundish. 

Pisr. Germen inferior, roundish, bristly ; wanting, or scarcely per- 
ceptible, in the central flower. Styles two, reflexed, awl-shaped, 
about as long as the calyx, permanent. Swmmits obtuse. 

S. Vess. Fruit ovate, acute, destitute of ribs, densely clothed with 
spreading, hooked, bristles, and finally separable into two seeds, 
convex on the outer side, flat on the inner one of which, according to 
Gertner, is often abortive. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


(BUPLEU’RUM. Harn’s-zar. Tourn. 163. Lam, 189. 
Gertn. 22. 


Flowers all regular, perfect and prolific. 

Cau. none. 

Bross. Petals five, equal, broadish wedge-shaped, very short, with a 
broad involute point. ) 
Sram. Filaments thread-shaped, spreading rather beyond the blossom. 

Anthers roundish. 

Pist. Germen inferior, -ovate-oblong, furrowed. Styles very short, 
spreading, not extending beyond the circumference of their broad, 
tumid, rather depressed, basis. Summits simple, minute. 

Floral Receptacle none, unless the dilated margin of the tumid 
-basis of the styles may be taken for such. 

S. Vess. Fruit ovate-oblong, obtuse, solid, a little compressed, crowned 
with the very short permanent styles. 

SgEps somewhat cylindrical, each with five prominent, acute, or 
slightly bordered ribs ; the interstices flat, either smooth, granulated, 
or irregularly wrinkled; the summit of each rib abrupt, or angular. 
Juncture narrower than the seeds. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


(TORDYL'IUM. Harrt-wort. Linn. Juss. 224. Tourn. 170. 
Lam. 193. Gerin. 21. . 


Flowers more or less perfectly separated, irregular; those of the 
circumference fertile. 
Cau. of five awl-shaped, unequal, deciduous, or permanent teeth. 
Buoss. Petals five; in the innermost flowers smallest, nearly equal 
and uniform, inversely heart-shaped, with an inflexed point: in those 
of the circumference radiant, variously unequal and irregular, in- 
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versely heart-shaped, with an inflexed point ; the inner one smallest, 
with equal lobes, the two next with very unequal lobes, and the 
outermost with very large equal ones; or the three innermost have 
nearly equal, and the two outermost extremely unequal, lobes, the 
largest one of each coming together. 

Stam. Filaments thread-shaped, spreading, as long as the smaller 
petals, often wanting in the radiant flowers. Anthers roundish. 

Pist. Germen inferior, ovate, rugged or bristly, transversely com~ 
pressed. Styles thread-shaped, erect, swelling at the base, subse~ 
quently spreading, deciduous ; wanting in the central flowers. Sum< 
mits simple. 

Floral Receptacle none. 

S. Vess. Fruit almost orbicular, compressed, transversely, crowned 
with the tumid bases of the styles. 

SEEDs of the same form, nearly flat in the disk, scarcely ribbed or 
striated, sometimes rough or bristly ; the border tumid, wrinkled or 
crenate, bristly or naked. Juncture flat, close, broad, including part 
of the border. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


(CAU’CALIS, Bur-parstey. Linn. Juss. 224. Tourn. 171. 
_Lam.192. Gerin. 20. 


Flowers imperfectly separated, irregular; the outermost fertile. 

Cau. superior, of five broad, acute, unequal, permanent leaves. 

Buoss. Petals more or less unequal, inversely heart-shaped with a 
strongly inflexed point, the lobes of each almost equal. 

Stam. Filaments awl-shaped, shorter than the blossom, tumid, and 
somewhat pyramidal at the base, permanent. Summits abrupt, 
oblique. 

S. Vess. Fruit elliptic-oblong, rather compressed transversely, tumid. 

SEEDs with four principal ribs, beset each with a row of numerous 
ascending, awl-shaped, hooked prickles; the intermediate spaces 
prickly or rough; the inner surfaces flattish, and close together. Sm. 
Eng. Fl. E.) 


(DAU’CUS. Carrot. Linn. Juss. 224, Tourn. 161. Lam, 
192. Gertn. 20. 


Flowers separated ; the outermost irregular, barren; inner ones 
fertile ; central mostly neuter, often coloured. 

Cau. obsolete. 

Buoss. Petals inversely heart-shaped, with an inflexed point, more or 
less irregular ; the lobes of the four lateral ones very unequal, of the 
odd one equal and largest. 

Stam. Filaments capillary, longer than the blossom, spreading. A= 
thers rather oblong. | 

Pist. Germen inferior, ovate, bristly, imperfect in the outermost, as 
well as in the central flowers. Styles thread-shaped, spreading, per-~ 

02 . 
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manent, dilated at the base, and forming a double, permanent globe. 
Summits obtuse. 
Floral Receptacle none. 

S. Vuss. Fruit elliptic-oblong, transversely compressed, tumid. 

SrxEps with four principal ribs, bases, each with a row of numerous, 
flattish, somewhat confluent, taper-pointed, straight or hooked, 
prickles; the intermediate ribs slightly prominent, roughish ; the 
inner surfaces flat and even, closely applied to each other. Sm. Eng, 


Fl. E.) 


(BU'NIUM. Earru-nut. Linn, Juss. 223, Lam, 197. 
- Gerin. 140. Bulbocastanum. Tourn. 161. 


Flowers all uniform ; the innermost many of them barren. 

Cav. of a few small, acute, spreading, often obsolete leaves. 

Buoss. Petals equal, inversely heart-shaped, with an inflexed point. 

Sram. Filaments thread-shaped, spreading, longer than the blossom. 
Anthers roundish. | 

Pist. Germen inferior, ovate-oblong, ribbed, smooth. Styles awl- 
shaped ; ovate; angular, and much swelled at the base ; permanent, 

* more or less spreading. Summits obtuse, somewhat capitate. 

S. Vess. Fruit ovate-lanceolate, more or less strongly ribbed, crowned 
with the partly obsolete calyx, without any evident floral receptacle, 
and the permanent, either upright or reflexed, styles. 

Sexps each with three slightly prominent, distant ribs, which are 
strongest, with intermediate furrows at the summit. Sm. Eng. 


Fl. E.) 


(TO’RILIS. Hepeu-parstey. Adans. 99. Spreng. Pr. 24. 
Gertn. 1.82. t. 20. f.1.2. Grev. Fl. Edin. 11. Tordy- 
lium. Linn. Caucalis. Huds. Curt. 


Florets all perfect and fertile, exeept from occasional abortion, 
slightly irregular. . 

Cau. superior, of five short, broad, acute, permanent, nearly equal 
leaves. 

Buoss. Petals nearly equal, inversely heart-shaped, with an inflexed 
point, their lobes equal. 

Sram. Filaments capillary, spreading, longer or shorter than the 
corolla. Anthers roundish. : 

Pisr. Germen inferior, ovate, bristly. Floral Receptacle obsolete. 
Styles awl-shaped, somewhat spreading, much shorter than the co- 
rolla, permanent, and subsequently elongated, very tumid at the base. 
wn -Lgys simple. Fruit ovate, tumid, crowned with the spreading 
styles. 

Srxps destitute of ribs, covered irregularly with ascending, awl-shaped, 
shortish, rigid prickles, or partly with blunt, prominent, crowded, 
granulations ; the yuncture channelled, close. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 
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(CO'NIUM. Hemtock. Linn. Cicuta. Juss. Tourn. 160. 
Lam.195. Gertn. 22. 


Flowers all perfect, slightly irregular. 

Cau. obsolete. : 

Bross. Petals five, inversely heart-shaped, with an acute inflexed 
point ; the outermost rather the largest. 

Sram. Filaments capillary, scarcely so long as the blossom. Anthers 
roundish. | 

Pist. Germen ovate, somewhat compressed, furrowed, wrinkled. 
Styles thread-shaped, elongated, spreading, a little swelled at the base, 
proceeding frow the dilated, depressed, wavy, permanent floral re- 
ceptacle. Summits obtuse. 

S. Vess. Fruit ovate, slightly compressed, with ten prominent, acute 
ribs, wary in’ an unripé state, crowned with the dilated, undulated, 
floral receptacle, and the shortish, permanent, spreading styles. 

Srxps half ovate, tumid, each with five prominent, acute ribs, becoming 
finally straight and even ; the interstices flat. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) : 


(SEL’NUM. Mirk-parsutey. Linn. Juss. 223. Lam, 200. 
Gaertn. 21, Thysselinum. Tourn. Spreng. 


Flowers all perfect and regular ; some cf the innermost only occas 
sionally abortive. 

Cat. of five minute, spreading, somewhat pointed, permanent teeth. 

Bross. Petals involute, pointed, inversely heart-shaped, equal. 

Stam. Filaments thread-shaped, spreading, about the length of the 
blossom. Anthers roundish. 

Pist. Germen inferior, ovate, compressed, ribbed, somewhat bordered. 
Styles short and close in the flower ; subsequently elongated, reflexed, 
flattened; their bases tumid, hemispherical. Summits obtuse, or 
capitate. , 

Floral Receptacle obsolete. 

S. Vuss. Fruit elliptical, transversely compressed, crowned with the 
calyx and styles. : 

SEEps nearly elliptical, almost flat, each with three longitudinal, more 
or less acute, dorsal ribs ; the margin dilated, flat, even, smooth, and 
entire, at least half’as broad as the body of the seed. Juncture 
broad, flat, close, parallel to the seeds, and of the same width, not 
extending to their wings. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


(ATHAMAN’TA. Srone-parstey. Linn. Juss.223. Lan. 
| 194, 


Flowers imperfectly separated, regular, the innermost more or less 
abortive. 
Cau. of five spreading, ascending, lanceolate, acute, permanent leaves. 
Bross. Petals five, almost perfectly equal, inversely heart-shaped, with 
a broad inflexed point, 
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Sram. Filaments thread-shaped, spteading, incurved, longer than the 
petals. Anthers roundish. a 

Pist. | Germen inferior, ovate, furrowed, downy, abrupt. Styles in the 
flower short, erect, each with a large tumid, ovate base ; subsequently 
spreading as far as the calyx, or further ; finally reflexed, permanent. 
Summits simple, bluntish, | | 

Floral Receptacle wanting. : 

S. Vess. . Fruit ovate; scarcely compressed, ribbed, clothed, more or 
less with loosely spreading, shortish hairs, and crowned by the calyx 
and styles. ; 

SEEps ovate, each with five equi-distant, prominent, stout ribs. Junc- 
ture close, as broad as the seeds. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


(PEUCED’ANUM. Svutpnur-worr. Linn. — Juss. 223. 
Tourn. 169. Gertn. 21. al 


Flowers regular, uniform, imperfectly separated ; the innermost 
barren or abortive. 

Cau. of five acute, ascending, permanent teeth. ; 

Bross. Petals five, all very nearly equal, inversely heart-shaped, with 
inflexed points. 

Sram. Filaments capillary, spreading beyond the petals. Anthers 
roundish, 

Pist. Germen inferior, oblong, a little compressed laterally, with a 
rib ateach side. Styles small, recurved, tumid, and ovate, oblong at 
the base, at length somewhat enlarged, permanent. Summits obtuse, 
notched. 4 

Floral Receptacle none. 

S. Vess. Fruit broadly elliptical, nearly orbicular, transversely com- 
pressed, crowned with the calyx and styles. 

Serps broadly elliptical, with a notch at each end, nearly flat, each 
with three slightly prominent ribs, the interstices striated ; the 
margin dilated, with a flat, even, smooth, entire, narrow wing, or 
border, about one third as broad as the body of the seed. Juncture 
broad, flat, close, parallel to the seeds, each of which is marked, on its 
perfectly flat inner side, with a pair of dark brown, continued, con- 


verging, longitudinal lines. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


(CNI’‘DIUM. Prpperr-saxirrace. Cusson MS. Spreng. 
Pr.39.f.3. Peucedanum. Linn. 


Florets nearly regular, imperfectly separated, the innermost more or 
_ less abortive. 
Cau. none. ves 
Buoss. Petals equal, obovate, or inversely heart-shaped, with an in- 
- flexed point. . 
Sram. Filaments thread-shaped, rather spreading, as long as the petals. 
Anthers roundish. | 
Pisr. Germen inferior, ovate, obtuse, slightly compressed, ribbed. 
Styles in the flower very short, afterwards elongated, spreading cylin- 
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drical, half the length of the fruit, tumid, and nearly hemispherical at 
the base. Summits blunt. rye 

Floral Receptacle angular, thin, undulated, at first erect ; subse- 
quently depressed by the swelling bases of the styles. 

S. Vess. Fruit ovate, a little compressed, somewhat contracted at the 
upper part, crowned with the floral receptacle, and permanent, spread- 
ing or recurved, styles. 

SEDs ovate, solid, with five equi-distant, acute, slightly winged, ribs; 
the interstices deep, concave, or obtusangular. Juncture channelled, 
contracted. Sm. Eng. Fl, E.) 


(CRITH’MUM. Sampuire. Linn. Juss. 223. Tourn. 169. 
Lam. 197. 


Flowers all regular, perfect, prolific. 
Cau. superior, of five small, broad, acute, inflexed, concave, permanent 
~ leaves. . 

Bioee Petals five, equal, elliptical, acute, incurved, broad at the 

ase. 

Stam. Filaments thread-shaped, spreading, as long as the blossom. 
Anthers roundish. 

Pist. Germen inferior, elliptical, furrowed. Styles very short, and 
thick, each finally a little recurved, but never equalling in length its 
large tumid, somewhat pyramidal base. Swmmits obtuse. 

__ Floral Receptacle none. 

S. Vess. Fruit elliptical, crowned with the permanent calyx and styles. 

SEEDs elliptical, oblong, convex, with a thick coriaceous coat, each 
having five tumid, somewhat wrinkled equi-distant ribs, two of them 
marginal ; the interstices narrow, flat. Sm, Eng. Fl. E.) 


(HERACLE’UM. Cow-parsner. Linn. Juss. 222. Lam. 
200. Sphondylium. Tourn. Gerin. 21. 


Flowers incompletely separated ; the inner ones barren, or abortive; 

_ those of the circumference perfect and prolific. 

Cau. of five small, acute teeth, obliterated in the fruit. 

Bross. Petals five, inversely heart-shaped, with an inflexed point; in 
the innermost flowers smallest, nearly equal and regular; in those 
of the circumference much larger, irregular, and radiant, the outer 
one largest, with equal lobes, the rest more or less unequally divided ; 
the two inner ones smallest. 

Sram. Filaments thread-shaped, longer than the blossom, spreading, a 
little incurved. Anthers roundish. | 

Pisr. Germen inferior, ovate, slightly compressed, transversely. Styles 
at first erect, rather short; subsequently flattened, spreading, and 
somewhat elongated; broad and pyramidal at the base. Summits 

~ obtuse, notched. . 
Floral Receptacle undulated, crenate, obtuse, a little broader than 
the bases of the styles to which it is united. 

S. Vess. Jruit inversely heart-shaped, somewhat elliptical, compressed, 
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transversely, nearly flat, crowned with the floral receptacle and 
styles. 

SEEDs of the same form, deeply notched at the summit, more or less 
evidently at the base; flat in the disk with three slender dorsal ribs, 
and two distant marginal ones, the interstices occupied in their upper 
half by four intermediate, coloured, slightly channelled, parallel 
lines ; border narrow, somewhat tumid, smooth, even, and entire ; 
inner surface flat and even, witha pair of obtuse coloured lines, ex- 
tending from near the summit to the middle. Juncture close, flat, 
parallel to the seeds, and nearly as broad. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


(LIGUS’TICUM. Lovage. Linn. Juss. Tourn. 171. Lam. 
198. Gertn. 85. 


Flowers all perfect, prolific, regular. 

CAL. of five small, pointed, erect, permanent leaves ; broad at the has 

Buioss. Petals five, elliptical, flattish, with an inflexed point ; their 
base contracted. 

Stam. Filaments thread-shaped, spreading, shorter than the blossom. 
Anthers roundish. 

Pist. Germen oblong, abrupt, tnoderately compressed, furrowed. 
Styles in the flower scarcely longer than the calyx, erect, stout, 
angular, tumid at the base ; subsequently a little elongated, spreading, 
permanent. Summits simple. 

Floral Receptacle none. 

S. Vess. Fruzt elliptic-oblong, rather compressed, crowned with the 
calyx and styles. 

Srxps oblong, each with three dorsal, and two marginal, equal, longi- 
tudinal wings. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


(ANGELICA. Ancruica. Lin, Juss. 222. Lam. 198. 
Gertn. 85. 


Flowers all perfect, prolific, and regular, 

Cau, none. 

Boss. Petals five, equal, lanceolate, flattish, with an inflexed point ; 
their base contracted. 

Sram. Filaments thread-shaped, spreadings longer than the blossom. 
Anthers roundish. 

Pisr. Germen inferior, ovate, strongly furrowed. Styles in the flower 
very short, erect, broad, and tumid at the base ; subsequently elon- 
gated, recurved. Summits capitate. 

Floral Receptacle thin, wavy, projecting a little beyond the bases of 
the styles as the fruit advances to maturity. 

S. Vuss. Fruit elliptical, slightly compressed, bordered, crowned with 
the floral receptacle, and spreading styles. 

SzEDs convex and oblong, with three elevated, longitudinal, dorsal 
wings, a little distant from their lateral flat border, which scarcely 


exceeds the wings in breadth ; interstices more or less wrinkled. Sm. 
Eng. Fl. E.) 
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(S’UUM. Warer-parsnep. Linn. Juss. 222. Tourn. 162. 
Lam.197. Gaertn. 23. ! | 


Flowers all uniform and generally perfect. 

Cau. of five small, acute, unequal leaves, often obsolete. 

Buoss. Petals equal, inversely heart-shaped, or obovate, with more or 
less of an inflexed point. 

Stam. Filaments thread-shaped, spreading, longer than the blossom, 
Anthers roundish. 

Ist. Germen inferior, roundish, ovate, striated. Styles cylindrical, 
more or less spreading, moderately swelling at the base, shorter than 
the petals, permanent.. Summits obtuse. 

S. Vxess. Fruit ovate, or orbicular, slightly compressed,xfurrowed, 
crowned with the permanent styles and withered calyx, without any 
prominent floral receptacle. , 

SEEps tumid, convex, each with five generally strong ribs. Sm. Eng. 
Fl. E. ie 


(SVSON. Hone-worr. Linn. Juss. 221. 


Flowers all uniform, perfect, and regular. 

Cat. obsolete, or bluntly toothed. 

Buoss. Petals equal, elliptic-lanceolate, or inversely heart-shaped, 
with an inyolute point. 

Sram. Filaments thread-shaped, spreading, about as long as the blos« 
som. Anthers roundish. . 

Pist. Germen inferior, ovate, striated. Styles very short and thick, 
each with a very large, tumid, sometimes depressed base, permanent. 
Summits obtuse, distant. 7 

S. Vess. Fruit ovate, or nearly orbicular, compressed, crowned with 
the permanent unaltered styles, without any floral receptacle. 

SEEDs convex, with three dorsal ribs. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) | 


(OENAN’THE. Warer-propworr. Linn. Juss. 221. 
Tourn. 166. Lam. 208. Gertn. 22.  Phellandrium. 
Linn. Juss.221. Tourn. 161. 


Flowers more or less completely separated, or partially imperfect ; 
the outermost very irregular, abortive ; the innermost smaller, regular, 
and prolific. 

Cau. superior, of five large, lanceolate, acute, somewhat unequal, per- 
manent leaves. 

Boss. Petals five, inversely heart-shaped with inflexed points: in the 
fertile flowers nearly equal; in those of the circumference very un- 
equal, but with equal lobes in each petal. - de 

Sram. Filaments thread-shaped, longer than the blossom. Anthers 
incumbent, small, roundish. Ay 

Pisr.  Germen inferior, ovate-oblong, furrowed. Styles awl-shaped, 
slender, tumid at the base; in the barren flowers short and imperfect, 
with a greatly dilated or depressed base, in the place of the floral 
receptacle. Summits small, obtuse, recurved. 


” 
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S. Vess... Fruit oblong, or somewhat ovate, obtuse, with a corky bark, 
and three or five tumid, unequal, rounded ribs, with narrow, deep, 
intermediate furrows, in some species intermediate ribs; the summit 
crowned with the permanent calyx, and rigid,’ elongated, somewhat 
spreading styles. . pase. ‘ 

SEEDS ovate, with a light, furrowed, more or less spongy, bark. Sm. 
Eng. FI. aN 

Oxzs. In conformity with the adopted arrangement the genus Phellandrium 
is united with Oenanthe ; though it must be admitted that its having no 
general involucrum, and, as suggested by Mr. Greville, all the florets 
being fertile, and not radiate, and the fruit also differing, especially in the 
arrangement of the vite, present considerable objections. E.) 


Ne 


(CICU'TA. Cowsane. Linn. Spreng. Pr.19.  Cicutaria. 
Juss.221. Lam. 195, és 7 


Flowers uniform, perfect, and nearly regular. 

Cau. superior, of five broad, acute, somewhat unequal, permanent 
leaves. 

Bross. Petals five, ovate, or slightly heart-shaped, with an incurved 
point, all nearly equal. | 

Sram. Filaments thread-shaped, spreading, about as long as the blossom. 
Anthers roundish. 

Pist. Germen inferior, hemispherical, compressed, ribbed. Styles 
thread-shaped, short, erect, scarcely tumid at the base; subsequently 
elongated, spreading, and permanent. Summits obtuse, almost capi- 
tate. 2 , 

Floral Receptacle depressed, withering. 

S. Vess. Fruit nearly orbicular, heart-shaped at the base, a little com- 
pressed, crowned with the permanent calyx concealing {the floral re- 
ceptacle, and with the recurved elongated styles. 

SEEps hemispherical, tumid, each with three double dorsal ribs ; their 
juncture contracted. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


(ASTHU'SA. Foou’s-parstuy. Linn. Juss. 220. Lam. 196. 
Gertn, 22. — 


Flowers all perfect ; the marginal ones a little regular. 

Cau. superior, of five very minute, pointed, spreading leaves, often 
scarcely discernible. 

Buoss. Petals five, inversely heart-shaped, deeply lobed, with an acute 
inflexed point, the outermost rather the largest. 

Stam. Filaments thread-shaped, horizontal, shorter than the blossom. 
Anthers roundish. 

Pist. Germen inferior, ovate, deeply furrowed, rather pointed. Styles 
short, spreading, tumid, and ovate at the base ; subsequently reflexed, 
scarcely elongated. Swmmits obtuse. | : 

S. Vuss. Fruit ovate, crowned by the closely reflexed prominent styles, 
without any visible floral receptacle. shia Da 
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SEEDs ovate, moderately convex, with five tumid, rounded, acutely 
keeled, ribs, and deep acutangular interstices; their inner surfaces 
dilated, flat; marked with a pair of coloured longitudinal lines, and 
closely pressed together. Sm, Eng. Fl. E.) 


(CORIAN’DRUM. CorianveEr. Linn, ‘Juss, 220. © Tourn. 
168. -Lam. 196. Gerin. 22. | | . 


Flowers all perfect ; the outermost very irregular, prolific ; the 
_ innermost regular, abortive. . . . 1 
me superior, of five broad, acute, unequal, permanent, withering 
eaves. 
Bross. Petals five, inversely heart-shaped, with an inflexed point ; 
those of the innermost flowers nearly equal, and regular; of the 
marginal ones irregular; the two inner ones equal, deeply lobed ; 
two next with two very unequal lobes; the odd one with two very 
large, equal, obovate lobes. 
Stam. Filaments thread-shaped, spreading, as long as the smaller 
.. petals. Anthers roundish. . 
Pisr. Germen a simple or double globe, smooth. Styles thread-shaped, 
spreading, each in length equal to the diameter of the fruit ; their 
bases conical, tapering. Summits small, obtuse. ; 
Floral Receptacle none. 
S. Vess. Fruit a single or double globe, crowned with the wide- 
spreading styles and withered calyx, smooth, without ribs. 
‘SexEps semi-orbicular, concave. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) | 


(SCAN’DIX. Suepuern’s-NEEDLE. Linn. Juss. 220. 
Tourn.173. Gaertn. 85. Cherophyllum. Lam. 201, f. 6. 


Flowers separated ; the innermost barren. 

Cau. none. . 

Bross. Petals unequal, undivided, tapering at the base, spreading. 

Sram. Filaments thread-shaped, spreading, the length of the blossom. 
Anthers roundish. 

Pist. Germen inferior, oblong, somewhat compressed, more or less 
rough, with close hairs. Styles spreading, short, finally erect, perma- 

_ nent, swelled at the base. Swmmits simple: in the barren flower 
obtuse. 

S. Vess. Fruit ribbed, somewhat bristly, elliptic-oblong, with a straight 
linear, flat, bristly beak, five times its own length, crowned with the 
permanent, enlarged, five-lobed, coloured receptacle of the flower, 
surrounding the base of the styles. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


(ANTHRIS’CUS. Brakep-parstey. Spreng. Pr. 27. 
Scandix. Linn. ! 


Florets perfect, regular, and generally prolific. 
Cau. none. | | 
Bross. Petals equal, uniform, inversely heart-shaped, with a small 
~inflexed point. | RAT LEME OEE . | 
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Sram. Filaments capillary, the length of the corolla, spreading. An- 
thers roundish. | 

Pist, Germen inferior, ovate-oblong, bristly ; naked and angular at 
the summit. Styles awl-shaped, short, erect, tumid at the base, rather 
distant. Swmmits obtuse. 

Floral Receptacle slightly bordered. 

S. Vess. Fruit ovate, or somewhat lanceolate, tumid, beaked. 

SEEDs without ribs, covered irregularly with short incurved bristles, 
except the beak, which is angular and naked, much shortet than the 


body of the fruit, abrupt, crowned with the permanent styles. Sm. 
Eng. Fl. E.) 


(CHAAROPHYL’LUM. Cuervirt. Linn. Juss. 220, Lam. 
eds Lee.) Crt Tle ods 


Flowers imperfectly separated ; the innermost barren. 

Cau. none. 

Buoss. Petals somewhat unequal, inversely heart-shaped, with an in- 
flexed point. 

Stam. Filaments thread-shaped, spreading, about as long as the blos 
som. Anthers roundish. 

Pist. Germen inferior, oblong, slightly compressed, smooth. Styles 
short, awl-shaped, a little spreading, tumid at the base. Summits 
simple. 

S. Vess. Fruit lanceolate, smooth and even, destitute of furrows or 
prominent ribs, with a short, angular, smooth beak, crowned with the 
depressed, wavy, receptacle of the flower, subtending the permanent, 
slightly recurved styles. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


(MYR/RHIS. Cricery. Tourn. 166. Spreng. Pr. 28. Gertn. 
23. Grev. Fl. Edin, 39. Scandix. Cherophyllum. 
Linn. 


Florets imperfectly separated ; the innermost barren. 

CAL. none. . 

Buoss. Petals somewhat unequal, uniform, inversely heart-shaped, 
with an inflexed taper point. 

Stam. Filaments thread-shaped, spreading, as long as the petals, or 
longer. Anthers roundish. 

Pisr. Germen inferior, linear-oblong, somewhat club-shaped, abrupt, 
furrowed, smooth, slightly compressed. Styles awl-shaped, a little 
spreading, very tumid, and almost globose, at the base. Summits 
obtuse, or slightly capitate. 

Floral Receptacle wanting. 

S. Vess. Fruit linear-lanceolate, a little curved, deeply furrowed, 
without a beak, altogether smooth, except, in some instances, a 
minute bristly roughness at the upper part, either of the furrows or 
of the angles, which latter are either acute, and very prominent, or 
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_ obtuse and dilated, the summit crowned with the thick bases of the 
spreading, permanent styles. 


one Eats: or biennial herbs, aromatic, pungent, or sweet. Sm. Eng. 


(IMPERATO’RIA. Masterworr. Linn. Juss. 220. Lam. 
199. Gertn. 21. 


‘Flowers all perfect and prolific, the outermost only very slightly 
irregular. 
Cau. none. 
Bross. Petals inversely heart-shaped, with a slender incurved point ; 
those of the outermost flowers only a little irregular. 
Stam. Filaments thread-shaped, spreading, longer than the petals. 
Anthers almost globular. 
Pisr. Germen inferior, nearly orbicular, compressed, ribbed. Styles 
short, distant, ovate, and very tumid at the base. Summits capitate. 
Floral Receptacle none. 
S. Vess. Fruit orbicular, crowned with the bases of the styles, having 
. @ sinus at top and bottom, and a rounded, dilated, closely com- 
pressed margin. 
SEEDs convex, with three prominent dorsal ribs, and a broad, flat, even 


PLE) as wide at each side as the body of the seed. Sm. Eng. 


(PASTINA’CA. Parsnep. Linn. Juss. 219. Tourn. 170. 
Lam. 206. Gertn. 21. 


Flowers all regular, uniform, perfect ; and generally prolific. 

Cau. of five very minute, obsolete teeth, permanent, concealed by the 
floral receptacle. 

Bross. Petals five, broad-lanceolate, pointed, involute, equal. 

Sram. thread-shaped, spreading, about the length of the petals. An- 
thers roundish. 

Pisr. Germen inferior, ovate, compressed, transversely, obscurely 
striated. Styles in the flower very short, erect, subsequently spread- 
ing, recurved, moderately elongated; greatly dilated, rather de- 
pressed at the base, and confluent with the broad, orbicular, wavy, 
rather thin floral receptacle. . Summits capitate. 

S. Vess. Fruit broadly elliptical, somewhat obovate, compressed trans- 
versely, crowned with the floral receptacle and styles. 

SEEps of the same form, with a slight notch at the summit ; very nearly 

_ flat at the back, with three dorsal ribs, and two distant, more promi- 
nent and broader ones at the circumference, beyond which is a thin, 
narrow, even, acute border; with a pair of continued, converging, 

_brown lines, shorter than the seed. Juncture close, flat, parallel to 
the seeds, and nearly as broad. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 
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(SMYR’NIUM. Atexanvers. Linn. Juss. 219. Tourn. 168. 
Lam. 204. Gertn. 22. 


Flowers nearly uniform, and regular; the innermost barren or 
abortive. 

Cau. of five very minute, acute, permanent leaves. 

Buioss. Petals five, equal, lanceolate, acute, incurved, in some inversely 
heart-shaped. 

Sram. Filaments capillary, as long as the blossom. Anthers roundish. 

Pisr. Germen inferior, ovate, angular, and furrowed. Styles thread- 
shaped, widely spreading, tumid, and somewhat depressed at the base. 
Summits simple. 

S. Vuss. Fruit solid, somewhat orbicular, broader than long, much 
hollowed out at each side, crowned with the styles, or their small 
pyramidal bases. 

Floral Receptacle none. 

Sens turgid, with three prominent, acute, ribs;. the interstices convex ; 

the juncture more or less contracted. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) | 


(ME’/UM. SpigNeL. Frenneu. Tourn. Inst. 312. t. 165. 
Fl. Br. 308. Spreng. Pr. 32. Gertn, 23. — Atha- 
manta. Athusa. Anethum. Linn. 


Flowers all uniform, perfect, and prolific. 

CaL. none. . : 

Buioss. Petals five, equal, obovate, with an inflexed point. 

Sram. Filaments about the length of the petals, spreading, incurved. 
Anthers roundish. ; 

Pist, Germen inferior, ovate, striated, abrupt, a little compressed. 
Syles tumid at the base, very short in the flower, afterwards a little 
elongated and recurved. Summits simple: 

Floral Receptacle none. 

S. Vrss. Fruit elliptic-oblong, very slightly compressed, contracted at 
the summit, and crowned with the permanent styles. 

SrEps convex, with three dorsal, and two marginal, equidistant pro- 
minent ribs, the interstices nearly flat and even. Juncture nearly as 


broad as the seeds, Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


(CA’RUM. Caraway. Linn. Juss. 219. Gertn. 25, Carui. 
Tourn. 


Flowers separated, rather irregular ; the innermost barren ; those 

of the circumference perfect and prolific. 

Cau. of five very minute, acute leaves, often obsolete. 

Buioss. Petals five, somewhat unequal, inversely heart-shaped, with 
inflexed points. | | 

Sram. Filaments about as long as the petals, straight, spreading. Av- 
thers roundish, two-lobed. 

Pist. Germen inferior, ovate, abrupt, more or less oblique. Styles 
tumid at the base, very short in the flower, afterwards elongated, 
thread-shaped, widely spreading. Summits bluntish. 
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Floral receptacle annular, thin, wavy, extending beyond. the baseg 

of the styles, permanent. 

S. Vess. Fruit elliptic-oblong, moderately compressed, crowned with 
the floral receptacle and styles. | | 

SEEDS nearly cylindrical, contracted at each end, with three dorsal, anil 

two marginal, acute, slender ribs, the interstices somewhat convex, 
smooth. Juncture close, as broad as the seeds. Sm. Eng. Fl. Eyer 


(PIMPINEL’LA. BURNET-SAXIFRAGE. Linn. Juss. 21D. 
Lam. 203. Tragoselinum. Tourn. 163. / 


Flowers regular, either perfect, or dicecious, 

CAL. none. 
Bross. Petals five, equal, or very nearly so, inversely heart-shaped, 
with an inflexed point. | 
Sram. Filaments capillary, spreading, longer than the blossom. Aln« 
thers roundish. 
Pisr. Germen inferior, ovate, a little compressed, smooth, finely ribbed. 

Styles capillary, somewhat spreading, short in the flower, afterwards 
as long as the fruit or longer; tumid, and nearly globular at the 
base. Summits oblong, somewhat capitate. | 
Floral Receptacle none. : 
S. Vess. Fruit ovate, crowned with the long, capillary, slightly spread- 
ing, permanent styles. 
SEEDs ovate, each with five rather sharp, not very prominent ribs ; the 
interstices convex. Juncture contracted, linear. Sm, Eng, Fl. E.) 


(4GOPO'DIUM. Gour-wesp. Linn. Juss. 219, Gerln. 
140, 


Flowers all perfect and prolific, the outermost only slightly irre- 
gular. | 

CAL. none. 

Bross. Petals inversely heart-shaped, broad, with an inflexed point ; 
the outer one, of the marginal flowers, a little the largest. a 

Stam. Filaments thread-shaped, spreading, the length of the petals, 
Anthers roundish. 

Pisr. Germen inferior, turbinate, slightly compressed, furrowed, 
oblique, or not quite equilateral, broadest at the top. Styles at first 
short, erect, tumid and ovate at the base; subsequently elongated, 
thread-shaped, widely spreading -and reflexed, reaching half the 

_ length of the fruit, permanent. ‘Swmmits capitate. | | 

Floral Receptacle none. 

S. Vzss. Fruit elliptic-oblong, solid, slightly compressed, crowned 
with the reflexed styles. | 

SEEps oblong, imperfectly cylindrical, slightly incurved, each with three 
dorsal, and two marginal, prominent, equidistant ribs; the interstices 
nearly flat ; the juncture close, hardly so broad as the diameter of 
each seed. Sm, Eng. Fl. E,) , 
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(A’PIUM. Parstty. Linn. Juss. 219. Tourn. 160. Lam. 
196. Gertn. 22. 


Flowers wniform, and nearly regular, almost all perfect and 
prolific. 

Cau. obsolete. 

Buoss. Petals five, roundish, or obovate, with an inflexed point, all 
very nearly equal. 

Sram. Filaments thread-shaped, about the length of the blossom. An- 
thers roundish. 

Pris. Germen inferior, almost orbicular, somewhat compressed. Styles 
at first shorter than the stamens, nearly erect, subsequently elongated, 
thread-shaped, reflexed ; greatly swelled at the base, and subtended 
by a thin, orbicular, wavy, floral receptacle. Summits obtuse. 

S. Vxss. Fruit ovate, or nearly orbicular, solid, slightly compressed, 
flattened at the sides, crowned with the withered floral receptacle, 
and spreading styles. ' 

Szeps ovate, with three acute dorsal ribs, and two marginal ones, 
meeting at the juncture, which is flat and the breadth of the seeds ; 
jnterstices flat and even. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


TRIGYNIA. 


VIBUR/NUM. (Guexper-rose. E.) Tourn, 376, Opulus, 
and 377. Gertn. 27. 


Can. Cup with five divisions, superior, very small, permanent. 

Buoss. one petal, bell-shaped, with five clefts. Segments blunt, re- 
flexed. 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, as long as the blossom. Anthers 
roundish, 

Pist. Germen beneath, roundish, (rather compressed. E.) Style none, 
but instead thereof, a turban-shaped gland. Summits three, (blunt. 
E.) 

S. Vess. Berry roundish, of one cell. 

SEED single, roundish, hard as bone, (compressed. E.) 


SAMBUCUS. (Ecper. E.) Tourn. 376. Gaertn. 27. 


Cau. Cup superior, of one leaf, very small, with five divisions, per- 
manent. . 

Buoss. one petal, wheel-shaped, but concave, with five clefts, blunt. 
Segments reflexed. 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, as long as the blossom. Anthers 
roundish, (heart-shaped. E.) 

Pist. Germen beneath, egg-shaped, blunt. Style none, but instead 
thereof a ventricose gland. Summits three, blunt. 

S. Vess. Berry globular, of one cell. 

SreEps three, convex on one side, angular on the other. 
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STAPHYLE’A, (Biapper-nur. E.) Tourn. 386, Staphyl- 
lodendron. Gertn, 69. 


Cau. Cup with five divisions, concave, roundish, coloured, as large as 
the blossom. 

Bross. Petals five, oblong, upright, resembling the cup. 

Nectary concave, urn-shaped, situated at the bottom of the flower, 
upon the receptacle of the fruit. 

Stam. Filaments five, oblong, upright, as long as the cup. Anthers 
simple, (roundish. E.) 

Pisr. Germen rather tumid, with three divisions. Styles (two or three. 
E.) simple, somewhat longer than the stamens. Summits blunt, con- 
tiguous. 

S. Vess. Capsules (two or three, E.) bladder-shaped, flaccid, joined 
by seams lengthwise, tapering at the points, opening inwardly. | 

SEEDs two, hard as bone, globular, obliquely tapering, with a circular 
concavity on the side, near the point. 


Oss. 8S. pinnata has three pistils, but only two seeds. Linn. 


TAM’ARIX. (Tamanisx. E.) Gertn. 61. (Sm. E.) 


Cat. Cup with five divisions, upright, blunt, permanent, half the 
length of the blossom. 

Buoss. Petals five, egg-shaped, concave, blunt, expanding. 

Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, (sometimes with five intermediate 
ones. E.) Anthers roundish, (incumbent. E.) 

Pisr. Germen tapering to a point. Style none. Summits three, ob- 
long, feathered, rolled back. | 

S. Vuss. Capsule oblong, pointed, triangular, longer than the cup, of 
one cell and. three valves. 

SEEDs numerous, very small, (with a stalked, feathery crown. E.) 


CORRIGI/OLA. (Strrapwort. E.) Gaertn. 75. 


Cau. Cup permanent, the size of the blossom, of five leaves; leafits 
egg-shaped, concave, expanding, membranous at the edge. 

Buoss. Petals five, egg-shaped, expanding, scarcely larger than the 
cup. 

Stam. Filaments five, awl-shaped, small, (not half so long as the 
petals, E.) Anthers (of two roundish lobes. E.) 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped, three-cornered. Style none. Summits 
three, blunt. . 

S. Vess. A dry berry ; egg-shaped,. but somewhat three-cornered, 
within the closed cup. 

SEED single, roundish, but with three furrows, connected by a thread 
which rises from the bottom of the seed-vessel. 


(Ors. By other authorities the styles have been estimated as three, short, 
and spreading; or only two. E.) 
VOL. I. P 
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TETRAGYNIA. 


PARNAS’SIA. (Grass or Parnassus. E,) Gertn. 60. 
(Sm. E 
Cau. Cup with five divisions, permanent. Segments oblong, ex- 
panding. 


Bross. Petals five, nearly circular, scored, concave, expanding, (some- 
times fringed at the margins. E.) N. ectaries five, each being a con- 
cave heart-shaped substance, furnished with thirteen (occasionally 
fewer, E.) rays set along the edge, gradually taller, and each termi- 

- nated by a pellucid little globe, (or with three divisions, rays equal, 
each bearing a globule.) | 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, (spreading, each in its turn incum- 
bent over the pistil. E.) Anthers compressed, fixed sidewise to the 
filaments. 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped, large. Style none, but instead thereof an 
open orifice. Summits four, blunt, permanent, enlarging as the seed 
ripens. 

S. Viet Capsule egg-shaped, but with four angles, one cell, and four 
valves. Receptacle in four parts, growing to the valves. 

SreEps numerous, oblong, (curved upwards, each bordered with a narrow, 
longitudinal wing. E.) 

Oss. The nectary gives the Essential Character. Linn. (The capsule some- 
times appears incompletely four-celled. E.), ines shatadin 


PENTAGYNIA, 
STATICE. (Turirt. E.) Tourn. 177. Gerin. 44. 


Cau. Common Cup varying in different species. 

Proper Cup one leaf, funnel-shaped.  T'ube narrow. 
Border entire, plaited, membranous. 

Buoss.' funnel-shaped. Petals five, united and narrower at the base, 
broader upwards, blunt, expanding. 

Sram. Filaments five, awl-shaped, shorter than the blossom, attached 
to the claws of the petals. Anthers fixed sidewise to the filaments, 
(incumbent. E.) 

Pisr. Germen extremely small. Styles five, thread-shaped, distant. 
Summits acute. 

S. Vuss. Capsule oblong, rather cylindrical, membranous, with five 
sharp points, one cell, without valves, inclosed in the shrivelled blos- 
som, and that again in the closed cup. 

Sxxp single, oblong, (suspended by a long thread-like receptacle. E.) 

Oxs. S. Armeria has its flowers in a roundish head, inclosed_ by a triple 
common calyx. In §. Limonium they are disposed in an oblong form, 
with a tiled common calyx. Linn. . 
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LVUNUM. (Frax. E.) Tourn. 176. 


Cau. Cup five leaves, small, spear-shaped, upright, permanent. 

Bross. funnel-shaped. Petals five, oblong, large, blunt, gradually ex- 
panding, and growing broader upwards. / 

Stam. Filaments five, awl-shaped, upright, as long as the cup, (alters 
nating with these are the rudiments of five more.) Anthers simple, 
arrow-shaped. 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Styles five, thread-shaped, upright, as 
long as the stamens. Summits simple, reflexed. 

S. Vess. Capsule globular, with five imperfect angles, ten cells, and 
ten valves, opening at the top. Partitions membranous, very thin, 
connecting the valves. 

SEEDs solitary, egg-shaped, but flatted, tapering to a point, glossy. 

Oss. In many species, (perhaps in all,) the filaments are united at the base. 
L. Radiola having only four stamens, four pistils, &c. will now be 
found arranged as the genus Radiola of Gmelin. E.) 


SIBBALD'IA. (Sippaupia. Sitvereweep. E.) Gerin. 
He (TB, 


Cau. Cup one leaf, with ten shallow clefts, upright at the base, per- ~ 
manent. Segments alternately narrower, half spear-shaped, equal, 
expanding, (veiny. E.) : 

Buoss. Petals five, egg-shaped, inserted into the margin of the cup. 

Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, shorter than the petals, (inserted on 
the margin of the cup between them. E.) Anthers small, blunt. 

Pisr. Germens five, egg-shaped, very short. Styles as long as the 
stamens, and placed upon the sides of the germens. Summits some~ 
what globular. 

S. Vess. none. The cup closes upon the seed. 

SEEDs five, longish, (rather compressed. E.) 

Oss. The pistils sometimes, though rarely, are found ten in number, other 
flowers on the same plant having only five. Linn. 


(HEXAGYNIA. E.) 


DRO’SERA. (Sun-pew. E.) Tourn. 127. Ros Solis. 
Gerin. 61. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, with five clefts, acute, upright, permanent. 

Boss. funnel-shaped. Petals five to eight, nearly egg-shaped, (with 
claws, E.) blunt, somewhat larger than the cup. 

Stam. Filaments five to eight, awl-shaped, as long as the cup. Anthers 
small. 

Pist. Germen roundish. Styles six to eight, simple, as long as the 
stamens. Summits simple. 

P2 
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S. Vess. Capsule nearly egg-shaped, of one cell, with three, four, or 
five valves at the top. | 
SEEDs numerous, very small, nearly egg-shaped, rough. 


Oss. D. rotundifolia, and D. longifolia, have six styles, aud D. anglica, 
eight. (Sir J. E. Smith observes that the number of styles in this 
genus is always double the number of the valves of the capsule. E.) 


POLYGYNIA. 


MYOSU’RUS. (Mouss-rain. E.) Gertn.74. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup five leaves. Leafits half spear-shaped, blunt, reflexed, 
coloured, deciduous, joined together above the base, (spurred below 
their point of insertion. E.) 

Buoss. Petals five, very small, shorter than the cup, tubular at_ the 
base, opening obliquely inwards. 

Sram. Filaments five, (or more,) as long as the cup. Anthers oblong, 
upright, (of two linear, parallel cells. k.) , 

Pist. Germens numerous, seated upon the receptacle, which forms an 
oblong cone. Styles none. Summit (solitary, minute. E.) 

S. Vess. none. Receptacle very long, shaped like a‘style, covered by 
the seeds, which are laid one over another like tiles. 3 

SEEDs numerous, oblong, tapering to a point. 

Oxs. The number of stamens is variable. This genus is nearly related to 


Ranunculus. Linn.; who was inclined to consider the petals as nectaries, 
(honey being sometimes found at their base. E.) . 
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CLASS VI, 


HEXANDRIA. 


THE flowers of this Class contain six stamens, all of the same length, 
whereas in the Tetradynamia Class, the stamens, though six-in num- 
ber, are unequal in length, four of them being long, and two of them 
short ; but as the difference in their length is not always very obvious, 
it may further be remarked, that in the Hexandria Class none of the 
flowers have four petals, as is the case with all those of the Class 
Tetradynamia. 

The Bulbous Roots in this Class are some of them noxious, as those of 
Narcissus, Scilla, and Fritillaria ; others are corrosive, as Allium, 
but by roasting or boiling, they lose great part of their acrimony. 


HEXANDRIA (Six Stamens.) 
MonoeyniA (One Pistil.) 


Galanthus. Scilla. Tamus. 
Leucojum. Hyacinthus. Juncus. 
Narcissus. Anthericum. Luciola. 
Allium. Narthecium. Berberis. 
Fritillaria. Asparagus. Frankenia. 
Tulipa. Convallaria. Peplas. 
Ornithogalum. Acorus. 

(Diernra (Two Pistils.) 
Oxyria. E.) 

Trieynia (Three Pistils.) 
Rumex. Tofieldia. Triglochin, 
Colchicum. Scheuchzeria. 

Hexacynta (Six Pistils.) 
Aristolochia. 


Alisma. 


Potyeynia (Many Pistils.) 
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MONOGYNIA. 


GALAN’THUS. (Snowprop. E.) E. Bot. 19. 


Cav. Sheath oblong, blunt, compressed, shrivelling, opening at the flat 
side. . 

Buoss. Petals three, oblong, blunt, concave; limber, equal, standing 
open. | 

PN ectary cylindrical, nearly half as long as the petals, composed of 

three leaves resembling petals, parallel, blunt, notched at the end. 

Sram. Filaments six, hair-like, very short. Anthers (much longer, E.) 
approaching, tapering, and ending in a bristle, (discharging their pollen 
by two terminal pores. E, 

Pist. Germen globular, beneath. Style thread-shaped, longer . than 
the stamens. Summits simple, (acute. E.) 

S. Vuss. Cupsule nearly globular, with three obtuse angles, three cells, 
and three valves. ; 

SrEps many, globular, (attached to the partitions of the valves. E.) 

Oxzs. Sheath clover at the end. (The parts described above as a nectary 
are considered by some Botanists as merely so many additional petals. E.) 

» 


LEUCO’JUM. (Snowrnaxe. E.) Tourn. 208. Narcisso- 


Leucojum. 


Cat. Sheath oblong, blunt, compressed, opening on the flat side, 
shrivelling. ; Se 

Buoss. Bell-shaped, expanding, Petals six, egg-shaped, flat, united 
at the base, thicker and stiffer at the ends. 

Sram. Filaments six, like bristles, very short, (from the summit of the 
germen. E.) Anthers oblong, blunt, four-sided, upright, distant, 
(opening by two terminal pores. E.) 

Pisr. Germen roundish, beneath. Style club-shaped, blunt. Summit 
bristle-shaped, upright, acute, longer than the stamens. ‘ 

S. Vess. Capsule turban-shaped, of three cells and three valves. 

SEEDs numerous, roundish. 


NARCIS’SUS. (Darropin. E.) Tourn. 185. 


Ca. Sheath oblong, blunt, compressed, opening upon the flat side, 
shrivelling. 

Buoss. Petals six, egg-shaped, tapering to a point, flat, fixed on the 
outside above the base of the tube of the nectary. 

Nectary one leaf, (regular, E.) cylindrical below, funnel-shaped 
upwards, (containing honey at the bottom of the tube; E.) border 
coloured, (cup-shaped. E.) 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, fixed to the tube of the nectary, but 
shorter than it. Anthers rather long, (bursting along their outer 
edges. I:.) . 
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Pist. Gerinen beneath, roundish, with three blunt angles. Style 
thread-shaped, longer than the stamens. Summit with three clefts, 
eoncave, blunt, (triangular. E.) : 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, bluntly, three angulars, with three eells 
and three valves. 

SrEps numerous, globular, with little appendages. | 


AL/LIUM. (Garuic. E.) Tourn. 206. Gerin. 16. 


Cat. Sheath common to several flowers, roundish, shrivelling. 

Bross. Petals six, oblong, (the three innermost smaller. E.) 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, generally as long as the blossom. An-« 
thers oblong, upright. ji 

Pist. Gérmen superior; short, somewhat three-cornered, the corners 

marked by a grooved line. Style simple. Summit acute. ; 

S. Vkss. Capsule very short, broad, of three lobes, three cells, and 
three (membranous valves with central partitions. EK.) _ 

SrxEps (few, covered with a black membrane. EK.) 

Ozs. Insome species every other stamen is broader, forked at the end, and 
thé arither fixed in the fork. Linn. . 


FRITILLA/RIA. (Fririnuary. E,) Tourn. 201. Gaertn. 
17. (Sm. E.) KF 


CAL. Cup hone: i : 

Buoss. Bell-shaped, expanding at the base. Petals six, oblong, pa- 
rallel. 

Nectary a cavity in the base of each petal. _ | 4 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, approaching the style, as long as the 
blossom. Anthers four-cornered, oblong, upright, (attached to the 
back. E,) ) | 

Pist. Germen oblong three-sided, blunt. Style simple, longer than 
the stamens. Summit with three clefts, expanding, blunt, (downy on 
the upper side. E.) eer mp 

S. Vess. Capsule oblong, blunt, with three lobes, three cells, and three 
valves (connected by net-work, with central partitions. E.) 

SrEDs many, flat, outwardly semi-circular, placed in two rows. 


Ons. In F. meleagris the nectary is oblong, and the S. Vess. smooth. 


TU'LIPA. (Tuntp. E.) Tourn. 199, and 200. Gertn. 17. 


CAL. none. : 

Boss. Bell-shaped. Petals six, egg-oblong, concave, up-right. 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, very short. Anthers oblong, four- 

cornered, upright, distant, (versatile. E.) 

Pisr. Germen large, oblong, cylindrical, but with three blunt angles. 
Style none. Summit three-lobed, triangular ; angles protuberating, 
cloven, permanent. DT « 
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S. Vess. Capsule three-cornered, with three cells and three valves. 
Valves egg-shaped, fringed at the edges. 

SEEDs numerous, flat, semi-circular, lying one upon another in double 
rows, (many of them abortive. E.) | 


ORNITHOG’ALUM. (Srar or Betuvenem. E.) Tourn. 
203. Gertn. 17. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup none. 

Buoss. Petals six, spear-shaped, upright below the middle, expand- 
ing and flat above, permanent, but fading. 

Sram. Filaments six, upright, alternately broader at the base, shorter 
than the blossom, (attached to the petals. E.) Anthers (terminal, 
versatile, shortened after the pollen is shed. E. 

Pist. Germen angular, (furrowed. E.) Style awl-shaped, permanent. 
Summit blunt. F; 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, angular, with three cells, and three valves. 

SEEDs many, roundish. . 


Oxzs. The filaments in some species are upright and flat, every other 
filament having three points, and the anther fixed upon the middle point. 
Tn other species these alternate filaments are undivided. (Mr. Salisbury 
has constituted a new genus of OQ. lutewm and several exotic species 
chiefly resting on the character of the Inflorescence, which he thinks 
sufficient to distinguish it from all the neighbouring genera with a hypo- 
gynous corolla, or germen superum. He proposes to call this genus: 
Gagea, in compliment to Sir Thomas Gage, Bart. F. L. S.—E.) 


(SCIL'LA. ~SQuit.. E.) Tourn. 196, Lilio-Hyacinthus. 


Cau. Cup none. 

Bross. Petals six, egg-shaped, more or less expanding, deciduous, or 
shrivelling. — mE ae 

Stam. (to whose bases they are attached. E.) Filaments six, thread- 
shaped, half as long as the petals. ° Anthers oblong, fixed sidewise, in- 
cumbent. 

Pist. Germen roundish. Style simple, shorter than the stamens, deci- 
duous. Summit simple. 

S. Vess. Capsule nearly egg-shaped, smooth, with three furrows, three 
cells, and three valves. 

SEEDs several, roundish. 


(Ozs. With many other botanists Count Hoffmannsegg and Professor Link, 
(aware of the insufficiency of the Linnean characters of Scilla and Orni-) 
thogalum,) have attempted to point out less ambiguous distinctions, by 
referring to the nature of the petals. ‘The species of the genus Scilla 
have petals with a longitudinal nerve running along their middle, with 
very minute and scarcely visible accessary nerves ; the segments in Orni- 
thogalum, on the other hand, are furnished with several rather strong 
‘nerves adjoining each other, and their lower surface is commonly green, 
@ circumstance never observed in Scilla.—Annals of Botany. v. 1L—E.-) 
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(HYACIN’THUS. Hyacinrnu. Linn. Gen. 170. Tourn. 
180. 


Cau. none. 

Buoss. inferior, of one petal, deciduous ; tube somewhat bell-shaped, or 
globose ; Limb in six deep, regular, reflexed segments, shorter than the 
tube. <‘ Nectary three pores upon the germen.” Linn. Juss. 

Sram. Filaments awl-shaped, equal, proceeding from the tube, and 
inclosed within it. Anthers oblong, converging. 

Pisr. Germen superior, roundish, with three angles, and three furrows, 
Style simple, erect, shorter than the tube, deciduous. Swmmit 
obtuse. | 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, with three rounded angles, or three lobes, 
three cells, and three valves, with central partitions. 

SEEDs few, globose. 


Ozs. The monopetalous corolla distinguishes this genus from Sczl/a. Sm. 
Eng. Fl. E.) ‘ 


ANTHER’ICUM. (Spiper-wort. E.) Tourn, 193, Pha- 
langium. Gerin. 16. (Sm. HE.) t oer 


Cat. Cup none. . Gea 

Bross. Petals six, oblong, blunt, greatly expanded. - 

Sram. Filaments six, aw]-shaped, upright. Anthers small, with four 
furrows, fixed sidewise to the filaments, (versatile. E.) . 

Pisr. Germen with three obtuse angles. Style simple, as long as the 
stamens. Summit blunt, triangular. ‘ Eg 7 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, smooth, with three furrows, three cells, 
and three valves: (abrupt, or concave, at the summit, and crowned 
with the style. FE.) | : 

SEEDs numerous, angular. 

Ozs. A.calyculatum, (Tofieldia palustris of recent authors,) has a calyx 
with three teeth, and three pistils, but with scarcely any distinct styles. 
Linn. , PE 


NARTHE/CIUM. (Boc-aspnopset. E.)  Moehr. Huds. 
(Sm. E.) ; 


Cau. Cup none. 

Buoss. Petals six, equal, spear-shaped, acute, widely expanding, per- 
manent, (ribbed, membranous at the edges ; three of them interior ; 
all finally hardened, and converging round the capsule. E.) 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, woolly. Anthers small, fixed side- 
wise, (finally twisted. I.) 
Ps. (Germen oblong, triangular, tapering upwards into a short, conical 

style. E.) Summit blunt. : 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, acute, three-cornered, with three cells 
and three valves. 

Srxps numerous, chaff-like, (each invested with a membranous tunic, 
tapering at each end, equalling the whole capsule in length. E.) 
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Ons. This is Anthericum ossifragum of Linneus, who was well awate that 
it did not properly coincide with some of its congeners. Moghringius, 
and after him Hudson, made it a distinct genus, which has been since 
adopted by other Botanists. It differs from Anthericum in having a 


permanent blossom, woolly filaments, cylindrical seeds tapering to a 
point each way, and ending in a long thread-like appendage. 


ASPARAGUS, (Aspanacus, B.) Tourn: 154) Gert: 16. 
(Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup none. eee 

Buoss. Petals six, oblong, permanent, connected by the claws into an 
upright tube. ‘The three inner petals alternate, reflexed at the top. 

Stam, Filaments six, thread-shaped, standing on, the petals, upright, - 
shorter than the blossoms. Anthers roundish, (erect. E.) 

Pist. Germen turban-shaped, with three corners. Style very short, 
(with three furrows. E.) - Summit a prominent point, (in three 
spreading lobes, deciduous.) 

S. Vess. Berry globular, with three cells, (and subtended by the 
shrivelled blossoms. E.) ' 

SEEDS two, smooth, globose, but angular on the side, (with a horny 
albumen and a transverse embryo, far out of the centre. E.) 


Oxs. It isnot easy to determine whether the blossom be composed of one 
petal or of six. The flowers are pendent, though the pistil is very 
short, Flowers either male or female, or hermaphrodite. Seeds from 
one to three. ) 


CONVALLA’RIA. (Litny or THE VALLEY. SoLoMON’s 
SEAL. E.) Tourn. 14, Lilium Convallium and. Poly- 
gonatum. Gertn. 16. 


Cau. Cup none. 

Bross. one Petal, bell-shaped, smooth, (deciduous. E.) Border with 
six clefts, segments blunt, expanding and reflexed. 

Stam. Filaments six, awl-shaped, standing on the petal, shorter than 
the blossom. Anthers oblong, upright, (cloven. E.) 

Pisr. Germen globular. Style thread-shaped, longer than the stamens, 
(swelling upwards. E.) Szwmmit blunt, three-cornered. 

S. Vess. Berry globular, with one cell, but with three divisions at 
the base ; spotted before it is ripe. 

SEEDS one or two, roundish, (having a horny albumen; the embryo 
straight, opposite to the scar. E.)- . 

Ozs. In C. majalis the blossom is globular, but open and bell-shaped at 
its mouth ; in the other British species it is tubular below and bell-shaped 
upwards. (Dr. Smith remarks, that the undivided summit chiefly dis- 
tinguishes this genus from Asparagus. BE.) 


AC’ORUS. (Swrer-rrac. E.) Leers 13. f. 12. 


Car. Spike-stalk cylindrical, undivided, covered by sessile florets. 
Sheath none. Cup none. | 
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yg oe Petals six, blunt, concave, flexible, thicker upwards, and almost 

opped. 

Stam. Filaments six, rather thick, somewhat longer than the petals. 
Anthers thick, terminating, double, connected. 

Pist. Germen gibbous, oblong, as long as the.stamens. ‘Style none. 
Summit (hemispherical, obscurely, three-lobed. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule short, triangular, tapering each way, blunt, (mém- 
branous, of three cells, not bursting. E.) 

Speps several, ege-oblong. 


TA/MUS. (Lanpy’s-szau. E.) Tourn. 28, Tamnus. 


Male flowers. ‘ 

Cat. Cup with six divisions. Leafits egg-spear-shaped, expanding to« 
wards the top. 

Buoss. none. 

Stam. laments six, simple, shorter than the cup. | Anthers Bpright, 

Female flowers. 

Cai. Cup one leaf, with six divisions, bell-shaped, expanding. Seg~ 
ments speat-shaped, superior, deciduous. 

Bross. Petals none. # 

Nectary an oblong dot at the base of each segment of the cup, on 
the inner side. 

Pist. Germen beneath, egg-oblong, large, smooth. Style cylindrical, 
as long as the cup. Summits three, reflexed, notched at the end, 
acute. 

S. Vess. Berry egg-shaped, with two cells. 

SEEDs two, globular.. 


JUN’CUS. (Rusu. E.) Tourn. 127. Gertn. 15. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Husk two valves. Cup six leaves. Leafits oblong, tapering to 
a point, permanent. 

Buoss. none, unless the young and coloured cup be considered such. 

Stam. Filaments six, hair-like, very short. Anthers nt upright, 
as long as the cup, (bursting lengthwise. E.) 

Pist. Germen three-cornered, tapering to a point. Style short, thread- 
shaped, (deciduous. E.) Summits three, long, thread-shaped, woolly, 
bent inwards. 

S. Vess. Capsule covered, triangular, with one or three cells, and 
three (firm valves, with central partitions. E.) 

SEEDs (numerous, minute, roundish, inserted all along the inner edge 
of each partition, often furnished with a partial tunic. E.) 


Ozs. Husks brown, or approaching to black, where it is not expressed to 
be otherwise. J. conglomeratus has only three stamens in each flower ; 
(and J. effusus sometimes not more. E.) 
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(LUCI’OLA, Woono-rusn. Br. Pr. 591, Luzula. Bich. 
Linn, Trans. xii. 3829. Juncus. Linn. 


Cat. inferior, of six oblong, acute, permanent leaves; three of them 
internal, and rather the smallest. 

Buoss. none. 

Stam. Filaments capillary, very short, attached to the base of the calyx 
leaves. Anthers oblong, erect, of two cells, bursting lengthwise. 

Pist. Germen superior, triangular, of one cell, with rudiments of three 
seeds only. Style simple, thread-shaped, deciduous. Swmmits three, 
tapering, downy, as long as the style, or longer. 

S. Vess. Capsule ovate, triangular, smooth, subtended by the perma- 
nent calyx, of one cell, and three rather horny valves, with a longitu- 
dinal ridge along the middle of each. | 

SEEDs three, at the bottom of the capsule, erect, roundish, with a tumid 
crest, various in shape and position. 


Ozs. The establishment of this genus, so different in habit from Juncus, 
and now so well determined by the character of its capsule, and the num- 
ber as well as insertion of its seeds, can hardly be controverted. The 
hairy heads of flowers, wet with dew, and sparkling by moon-light, gave 
the elegant Italians an idea of their lucciole, or glow-worm, sometimes 
written /uzzdole, but this is a corruption. Hence Bauhin got the name of 
Gramen Luzule, or Glow-worm Grass. Sm. Eng. Fl.* E.) 


BER’BERIS. (Barserry. E.) Tourn. 385. Gertn: 42. 


Cau. Cup six leaves, expanding ; leafits egg-shaped, narrowest at the 
base, concave, coloured, deciduous, alternately smaller. 

Buoss. Petals six, roundish, concave, upright, but expanding, scarcely 
larger than the cup. 

Nectary two, roundish, coloured glands, attached to the base of 
each petal. 

Sram. Filaments six, upright, compressed, blunt, opposite the petals. 
Anithers two, (lobed, opening by a valve from the bottom upwards. 
-E.) adhering to each side of the filament, at the end. 

Pist. Germen cylindrical, as long as the stamens. Style none. Sum- 
mut round and flat, broader than the germen, encompassed by a thin 
edged border. 

S. Vess. erry cylindrical, blunt, dimpled, with one cell, (pulpy, 
opening.at the top. 1.) 

SEEDs two or three, oblong, cylindrical, blunt, (attached by short stalks 
to the lower part of the cell, I.) 


* (Vide Mr. Bicheno’s very ingenious Essay on these Genera in Linn. Trans. 
v. xii. E.) . 
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FRANKE’NIA. (Sra-nedtrn. Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup one leaf, nearly cylindrical, permanent, (with five angles. 
E.) Rim with five acute teeth, standing out. 

Bross. Petals five, the claws as long as the cup... Border flat, limbs of 
each circular and expanding. 

Nectary a channelled membrane, attached, tapermg to a point, to 

_ each claw of the petals. 

Sram. Slaments six, as long asthe cup. Anthers roundish, double. 

Pisr. Germen oblong, superior, (with three furrows. E.) Style sim- 
ple, as long as the stamens. Swmmits three, oblong, upright, blunt. 
(downy. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule oval, of one cell, and three valves. 

SEEDs numerous, egg-shaped, very small. 


PE/PLIS. (Pursuane. E.) Gertn. 51, (Sm4E.) 


Cau. Cup one leaf, bell-shaped, very large, permanent. Rim with 
twelve teeth, every other tooth bent back. 

Buoss. Petals six, egg-shaped, very minute, inserted into the mouth of 
the cup. 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, short, (incurved, alternate with the 
petals. E.) Anthers roundish. 

Pisr. Germen egg-shaped, (furrowed. E.) Style very short. Swm- 
mit round and flat. . 

S. Vess. Capsule heart-shaped, (or globose. E.) Cells two, partition 
transverse. 

SEDs (numerous, minute, triangular, inserted into the central column. 
E.) ; 

Oss. Inthe greater number of flowers on the same plant, the petals are 
altogether wanting. 


DIGYNIA. 


(OXY’RIA. Mountain-sorreL. Gerin. 2. 180. Br. 
Ross. Voy. Hook. Scot. 99. Rumex. Linn. 


Cau. inferior, of two opposite, lanceolate, spreading, permanent leaves. 

Buoss. Petals two, alternate with the calyx-leaves, and larger, obovate, - 
obtuse, erect, permanent. | 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, shorter than the calyx. Anthers 
erect, of two oblong lobes. 

Pisr. Germen superior, ovate, compressed, with membranous edges ; 
cloven at the summit. Styles one from each point of the germen, 
very short, erect. Summits in many fine, tufted segments. 

SEEp one, naked, ovate-oblong, compressed, with a dilated, nearly 
orbicular, flat, vertical, membranous, cloven, undulated wing ; embryo 
central, straight. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 
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TRIGYNIA. 


RUMEX. (Docx-sorreL. E.) Tourn. 287. Acetosa. 


Cau. Cup three leaves. Leafits blunt, reflexed, permanent. 

Buoss. Petals three, egg-shaped, not unlike the cup, but larger, ap<— 
proaching, permanent. | 

Sram. » Filaments six, hair-like, very short. Anthers upright, (oblong, 

of two lobes. E.) 

Pist. Germen turban-shaped, but (triangular segments. E.) Styles 
three, hair-like, reflexed, standing out between the petals. Summits 
large, jagged, with tufted tubercle. 

S. Vess. none. The blossom approaching, and becoming triangular, 
contains the seed. 

Sxep single, three-sided, (polished. E.) 

Ons. R. acetosa and R. acetosella have the stamens and pistils in different 
flowers and on distinct plants. In some species a callous grain is formed 
upon the outside of the petals, which close as valves upon the seed. Linn. 


SCHEUCHZERIA. (Scneucnzerta. E,) Linn. Gen. 
Plant... ” 


Cau. Cup with six divisions ; leafits oblong, sharp-pointed, widely re 
flexed, permanent. . 

Buoss. none.* 

Sram. Filaments six, hair-like, very short, flaccid. Anthers upright, 
blunt, véry long, flattened, (dependent, of two cells, opening at the 
inner side, by two lengthened, parallel, fissures. E.) 

Pist. Germens three, egg-shaped, compressed, as large as the calyx. 
Styles none. Summits oblong, blunt at the top, growing to the out 
side of the germens. 

S. Vuss. Capsules as many as the germens, roundish, compressed, in< 
flated, lying wide from each other, two-valved. 

SxxEps solitary, oblong. 

(Oss. The number of germens and capsules varies from three to six, but is 
most frequently three, E.) 


TOFIELD‘IA. (Scortish AspuopEen. E.) Fl. Dan. 36. 
Huds. 


Cau. inferior, small, of one leaf, membranous, three-cleft, permanent. 
Buoss. Petals six, equal, oblong, blunt, concave, permanent, many 
times longer than the calyx. 
Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, smooth, as long as the petals. An- 

thers small, roundish, fixed sidewise. é 


* (Dr. Smith is inclined to think this flower ought to be considered as having a 
corolla rather than a calyx. E.) 
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Pist. (Germens three, triangular, pointed. E.) Styles three, awl- 
shaped, expanding, short. Summits blunt. 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, somewhat triangular, with three cells and 
six valves. 

SEEDs numerous, oblong; nearly three-cornered, small. 

Oxs. Sir J. E. Smith describes this genus with three capsules} each of 
one cell and two valves, but Professor Hooker remarks that it ought 
rather to be considered as having one capsule with three cells, and that 

an examination of the germen, or unripe fruit, clearly shows the union, of 
the three cells. E.) This is Anthericum calyculatum of Linneus, who 
hinted the necessity of forming a distinct genus of. it and A. ossifragum, 
but Hudson separated it from both, and with propriety ; for though 
it has the habit of the latter, the structure of the seed-vessel will not 


allow them to associate in an artificial system. 


TRIGLO/CHIN, | (ARrow-orass: EB) Tourm142y) June 


cago. 


Cau. Cup three leaves; leafits roundish, blunt, concave, deciduous. 

Buoss. Petals three, egg-shaped, concave, blunt, resembling the cup. 

Stam. Filaments six, very short. Anthers six, shorter than the petals, 
(roundish, of two lobes. E.) ; 

Pist. Germen large, (three or six furrowed. E.) Styles none. Sum~ 
mits three or six, reflexed, feathered. 4 WE 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-oblong, blunt, with as many cells as summits, 
opening at the base. Valves acute. Bae ie 

SEEDs solitary, oblong, (pointed, triangular. E.) . fa a in 

Oss. Though Linneus has described both calyx and corolla to T'riglochin, 
it is clear, from the intermediate insertion of the stamens, that this 
is erroneous. According to the principles by.which we distinguish the 
calyx from the corolla, the integuments of the sexual organs, of that 
genus ought to be considered as the former.; Roth in Annals of Bo~ 
tany. E.) ) 


COL’CHICUM. (Msapow-sarrron. E.) Tourn. 181, 182. 
! Gertn. 18. . eae 


Cat. none, (except some scattered sheaths.) aioe 

Buoss. with six divisions. 7'ube angular, extending down to the root. 
Segments of the border spear-egg-shaped, concave, upright. 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, shorter than the blossom. Anthers 
oblong, (of two cells and E.) four valves, fixed sidewise to the fila- 
ments. 

Pistr. Germen buried within the root. Styles three, thread-shaped, as 
long as the stamens. Summits reflexed, channelled, (downy. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule of three lobes, connected on the inside by a seam, 
blunt, with three cells, opening inwards at the seams. 

SEEDs many, nearly globular, wrinkled. 


(Oss. The capsule appears partially as three, and each with a single 
cell, E.) 


on 
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HEXAGYNIA. 


ARISTOLO’CHIA. (Brirrn wort. E.) Tourn. 71. Gerin. 
14, 


Cau. Cup none, (ligulate, inflated at the base. E.) 

Buoss. Petal one. ‘ube cylindrical, but six-sided. Border spread- 
ing, extending into a long tongue. , 

Sram. Filaments none. Anthers six, growing to, and underneath the 
summits, with four cells in each. 

Pisr. Germen oblong, angular, beneath. Style obscure.  Sumunit 
nearly globular, with six divisions, concave. 

S. Vuss. Capsule large, with six angles, and six cells. 

SEEDs (numerous, compressed, attached laterally. E.) 


Oss. The ripe capsule is either long or roundish. Linn. 


POLYGYNIA. 


ALIS’MA. (WaTER-PLANTAIN. THruM-wort. E.) Tourn. 
132. Damasonium. 


Cau. Cup three leaves ; leafits egg-shaped, concave, permanent. 

fy ip Petals three, circular, large, flat, greatly expanded, (deciduous. 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, shorter than the blossom. Anthers 
roundish. 

Pisr. Germens more than five. Styles simple. Summits blunt. 

S. Vess. Capsule compressed, (externally rounded, as many as the 
germens. E.) 

SEEps solitary, small. 


Oss. A. Damasonium has six pistils, and six capsules, tapering to a 
point. A. natans has generally eight. A. plantago has from twelve to 
eighteen capsules, and as many pistils. 
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CLASS VII. 


HEPTANDRIA. 


(Seven Stamens.) 


Monoeynia (One Pistil.) 


‘TRIENTA/LIS. (CoickwEEepD. WINTER-GREEN. E.) Gerin. 
60. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup seven leaves ; leafits spear-shaped, tapering to a point, ex< 
panding, permanent. 

Buoss. starry, flat, of one petal with seven divisions, slightly adhering 
at the base. Segments egg-spear shaped. 

Stam. Filaments seven, hair-like, growing on the claws of the blossom, 
standing wide, as long asthe cup. Anthers simple, (terminal, oblong, 
recurved. E.) 

Pisr. Germen globular. Style thread-shaped, as long as the stamens. 
Summit a knob. 

S. Vess. (Capsule, by many authors mistaken for a Berry, globose, of 
one cell, and seven elliptic-oblong valves, rarely fewer, shorter than 
the calyx, with obtuse, recurved, points. E.) dry, globular, of one cell, 
coat very thin, opening by various seams. 

SEDs several, angular, (each invested with a lax, white, membranous, 
reticulated, tunic: hitherto supposed to be the ~skin of a dry berry. 
E.) Receptacle large, (globose, cellular. E.) 


Ozs. Though seven be commonly the prevailing number in this genus, it is 
not always so. Stamens five, six, or seven. (The valves of the ripe 
capsule become concave externally ; convex and polished within, and 

~ have been taken for a permanent blossom. But they are opposite to the 

_ calyx-leaves, which the segments of the blossom are not. Eng. Fl. E ) 
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CLASS VIIL 


OCTANDRIA, — 


(Eight Stamens.) 


MonoeyntA (One Pistil.) 


— Epilobium. Vaccinium. Erica. 
Oenothera. Menziesia. Populus. 
Acer. Calluna. Daphne. 
Chlora. 

DieyniA (Two Pistils.) 
Corylus. 
Tricyn1a (Three Pistils.) 
Polygonum. 
TrrracyniA (Four Pistils.) 
Paris. Adoxa. Elatine. 
Quercus. Rhodiola. Myriophyllum. 


MONOGYNIA. | 
EPILO'BIUM. (Wittow-wers. E.) Tourn. 157. Char 


meenerion. Gerin. 31. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, with four divisions, superior. Segments oblong, 
tapering to a point, coloured, deciduous. 

Buoss. Petals four, circular, expanding, broadest on the outer part, 
notched at the end, inserted between the divisions of the cup. 

Stam. Filaments eight, awl-shaped, (from the throat of the cup, E.) 
ei hor ak shorter. Anthers oval, compressed, blunt, (attached by the 

ack. E.) 

Pisr. Germen beneath, cylindrical, (slightly quadrangular, E.) very 
long. Style thread-shaped. Summit with four clefts, thick, blunt, 
rolled back. 

S. Vess. Capsule very long, cylindrical, scored, with four cells and 
four valves. Partitions opposite the valves. 
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TS 


SeEps numerous, oblong, tufted with down. Receptacle very long, 
quadrangular, loose, pliant, coloured, connected with the partitions, 
_ containing the seeds in a double row. 
-Ozs. In some species the stamens and pistils are upright, in others they 
incline to the lower side of the blossom. Linn. 


OENO’THERA. (Eveninc-rprimrose. E.) Tourn. 156. 
Onagra. 

Ca. Cup one leaf, superior, deciduous. Tube cylindrical, upright, 
long, deciduous. Border four-cleft ; segments oblong, acute, rather 

_ expanding. | 

Buioss. Petals four, inversely heart-shaped, flat, inserted into the divi< 
sions of the calyx and as long as its segments. 

Stam. Filaments eight, awl-shaped, bowed inwards, placed on the 
mouth of the petals, shorter than the tube. Anthers oblong, peltate, 

- fixed laterally. 

Pisr. Germen cylindrical, beneath, (furrowed. E.) Style thread< 
shaped, the length of the stamens. Summit four-cleft, thick, blunt, 
reflexed, rather angularly. 

S. Vess. Capsule cylindrical, bluntly quadrangular, with four cells, 

__ and four valves. 

SEEDs many, angular, beardless, Receptacle columnar, connected, 
quadrangular. 

A‘CER. (Marpue. E.) Tourn. 386. (Garin. 116. Sm. E.) 


Hermaphrodite flowers. 

Cat. Cup one leaf, (flat and orbicular at the base, E.) with five clefts, 
acute, coloured, permanent. 

Bross. Petals five, (resembling the segments of the cup, and alter 
nating with them, E.) expanding. 

Sram. Filaments eight, awl-shaped, short, (inserted into the calyx. 

_ E.) Anthers simple. Pollen cross-shaped. 

Pist. Germen (two-lobed, E.) compressed, nearly buried in a large 
perforated convex receptacle. Style thread-shaped, lengthening daily. 
Summits two, tapering to a point, slender, reflexed. 

S. Vess. Capsules (samare, E.) as many as the summits, (two or 

.threé,) united at the base, roundish, compressed, each terminated by 
a very large membranous wing. 
SEEDs one or two, roundish ; (cotyledons convolute. E.) 
Male flowers. 

Cau. Bross. Stam. as above. 

Pist, -Germen none. Style none. Summit cloven. 

Ozs. At the first opening of the flower the summit only makes its appear- 
ance, and after some days the style protrudes. In A. Pseudo-Pla~ 

fortes the blossom is scarcely distinct from the cup, and the stamens are 
ong: | 

In it flowers inthe same umbel, the lower ones have anthers which do 

not shed their pollen: but the pistils bring forth perfect fruit, and the 
upper ones have anthers which do shed their pollen, but the pistils fall 
off and perish. Linn. (The divisions of the calyx, as well as the petals, 
vary in number, and the stamens accord with them. Sm, E.) 
Q 2 
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SS 


CHLO’RA... (Ye.tow-wort, E.)  E. Bot. 60. 


Cat. Cup eight leaves, permanent. Leaves strap-shaped, expanding. 
_Buoss. one petal, salver-shaped. Tube shorter than the cup, investing 
the germen. Border with eight divisions, (rarely six. E.) Segments 
spear-shaped, spiral in the bud, longer than the tube, (lapping over 
each other. E.) | 
Sram. Filaments eight, (awl-shaped, E.) short, fixed to the mouth of. 
the tube. Anthers strap-shaped, upright, shorter than the segments 
_ of the blossom. 
Pisr. Germen egg-oblong. Style cylindrical, as long as the tube. 
_. Summits four, (or rather bi-partite, with the segments cloven. E.) 
S. Vess. Capsule egg-oblong, of one cell, somewhat compressed, with 
two furrows, two valves ; the sides of the valves inflexed. 
SEEDs numerous, very small, (angular, minutely granulated. E.) 


Ozs. Nearly allied to the Gentians. Linn. (and so constituted by Jussieu. 
E.) In C. perfoliata the segments of the blossom lap over each 
other ; the filaments are sometimes nine in number, with nine leafits to 
the cup; and the summits shaped like a horse shoe. 


VACCIN’IUM. (Wort Lr-Berry. Bitperry. E.) Tourn. 
377. Vitis Idea; 431 Oxycoccus. Gerin. 28. 


Cau. Cup very small, superior, permanent, (four-toothed. E.) 

Bross. one petal, bell-shaped, with four clefts. Segments revolute. 

Sram. Filaments eight, simple, inserted into the receptacle. Anthers 
bicornate, opening with a pore at each point. 

Pisr. Germen beneath. Style simple, longer than the stamens. © Sum- 
mit blunt. ssid lalede 

S. Vess. Berry with four cells, globular, with a central depression. 

SEEDs few, small, (angular. E.) we 


Oss. The parts of fructification are occasionally increased one-fourth in 
number. The calyx in V. myrtillus is very entire, im most of the other 
species with four clefts. The new blown blossom is hardly divided but 
in V.oxycoccus it is rolled back to the base, or rather four-petalled, 
and the stamens are sometimes ten. . 


(It has been justly remarked that Vaccinium, obviously of the Erica tribe, 


by its inferior germen, defies the received principles of natural classifica- 
tion. E.) | ; 


(MENZIESTA. Menzizsia. Sm. Pl. Ic. 3.56. Willd. 
Sp. Pl. 2.355. Hook. Scot. 230. Andromeda. Linn. 


Cau. Cup inferior, of one leaf, more or less deeply four or five-cleft, 
permanent. 

Bross. of one petal, inflated, nearly ovate, deciduous; limb in four or 
five small, spreading, equal, segments. 

Sram. Filaments eight or ten, thread-shaped, equal, shorter than the 
corolla, inserted into the receptacle. Anthers oblong, without horns 
or crest ; cloven at the base ; opening by two pores at the summit. 
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Pisr. © Germen ‘superior, ‘roundish, furrowed. Style erect, angular, 
rather longer than the stamens. Summit obtuse, with four or five 
small notches. | ; 

S. Vzss. » Capsule elliptic-oblong, with four or. five furrows, and as) 

“many valves and cells opening from the top downward; partitions 
double, formed of the inflexed margin sof the valves. 

SEEDs numerous, small, oblong, acute, affixed to the ribs of a large cen- 
tral column. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


(CALLU'’NA. Linc. Salish. Linn. Tr. y. 6... Hook. Scot. 116. 
Grev. Edin. 88. Erica. Linn. t ol 


CaL. inferior, permanent, double ; outermost of four ovate-oblong, thick, 
blunt fringed leaves; inner of four elliptic-lanceolate, concave, 
coloured, polished leaves, concealing the blossom. eS 

Bross. of one petal, bell-shaped, four-cleft, erect, much shorter than the 
inner calyx. reo 

Stam. Filaments from the receptacle, thread-shaped, short, curved. 
Anthers terminal, erect, lanceolate, acute, with two, lateral, oblong, 

_. orifices, each combined, before the discharge of the pollen, with.the 
sunilar orifice of its neighbour at each side ; the base bearing two. de- 
flexed. bristles. , we Weiss " 

Pist. Germen superior, orbicular, depressed, furrowed. Style nearly. 
erect, cylindrical, the length of the inner calyx. Summit capitate, 
with four notches, : : | | 

S. Vess. Capsule concealed, by the inflexed, permanent, inner calyx, 
orbicular, a little depressed; with four furrows, four simple valves, 
and. four cells; the partitions simple, flat, alternate, and unconnected? 
with the valves, fixed vertically to a large ovate, pitted, permanent,. 

,central. column. . “ro stol deel thuily . 

SEEDs numerous, small, elliptic-oblong, dotted, attached to the column. 


Oxs. The generic distinctions were first pointed out. by Mr. Salisbury. 
Gertmer indeed was struck with the peculiar construction of the capsule ; 
yet considers this ‘plant as the type of Erica, not aware ‘perhaps that no. 
other supposed Erica has been found to have such a capsule, or indeed 
such a calyx. Sm. Eng. FI. E.) es ta i 


ERICA. (Hearn. FE.) Tourn. 373. a. Gerin. 63. 


Cau. Cup with four leaves ; leafits egg-oblong, permanent. 

Bross. one petal, bell-shaped, (or ovate-oblong, E.) with four clefts, 
often ventricose. 
Sram. Filaments eight, capillary, rising from the receptacle. Anthers’ 
cloven, (opening by lateral orifices, which adhere to those of the next 

anther ’till the pollen is discharged. E.) if’ 
Pist. Germen roundish. Style thread-shaped, straight, longer than’ 


_ the stamens. Summit a four-cleft coronet, with four clefts, four 
edges. . 
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S. Vzss. Capsule roundish, invested, smaller than the cup, with four. 
cells, four valves, (and four furrows. E.) ete 

Sreps nunierous, very small. tren 

Oxs. (It has been remarked by M. Thouin that the Heaths are in their 
native country naturally more short-lived than most plants with woody 
stems, the term of life of far the greater part being limited to a space of 
from six to ten years. Annals of Botany. E.) Hier tae wae, 


POP'ULUS. (Poriar. E.) Tourn, 365. 


Male flowers. 
Ca. Catkin oblong, loosely tiled, cylindrical, consisting of scales, in 
closing a single flower, oblong, flat, ragged at the edge. 
Bross. Petals none. 
Nectary one leaf; turban-shaped beneath, tubular, ending at the 
top obliquely, in an egg-shaped border. © wc onlonae- te 
Sram. Filaments eight, extremely short. | Anthers four-edged, large.’ 
Female flowers. “nacarem 
Cau. Catkin and Scales as above. 
Buoss. Petals none. 
Nectary as above. ; 
Pisr. Germen egg-shaped, but tapering to a point. Style hardly dis- 
cernible. Summit cloven into four. . 
S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, with two cells. Valves two, reflexed. 
SrEps numerous, egg-shaped, downy. atid 


DAPH’NE. (MEzEREON. SPURGE-LAUREL, E) ° Tourn. 
366. Thymelea. Gerin, 39. ale Ea team Salada 


Cat. Cup none: (by some authors the petals are so considered. E.) 

Bross. one petal, funnel-shaped, shrivelling, inclosing the stamens. 
Tube cylindrical, closed, longer than the border. Border with four 
clefts. Segments egg-shaped, acute, flat, expanding, (coloured. E.) 

Sram. Filaments eight, short, inserted about the middle of the tube, 
four of them alternately lower than the others. Anthers upright, 
roundish, with two cells, (contained within the tube. E.). 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Style very short. Summits capitate, flat, 
but somewhat depressed. . 

S. Vess. Berry of one cell, oval. 

SrEp solitary, globular, fleshy, (with a thin skin, large, pendulous. E.) 


~ 


DIGYNIA. 
COR’YLUS. (Hazer. E.) Town, 347. Gerin. 89. 


Male flowers forming a long catkin. Me 
Can. Catkin Common, tiled on. every side, cylindrical, consisting of 
Scales, each inclosing a single flower, narrower at the base, broader 
and more blunt at the end, bent inwards, with three clefts. The 
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_ them. 


| 
Buoss. none. 


Stam. Filaments eight, very short, fixed to the inner side of the scale 
_ of the cup. Anthers egg-oblong, shorter than the cup, upright. 
Female flowers remote from the others, on the same plant, sessile, 

inclosed in the bud. . i 

Cat. Involucrum one leaf, “fleshy below, turgid upwards, two-lipped 
and torn at the edge, containing one flower. 
_ Cup indistinct, superior, encircling the styles below. 

Buoss. none. 

Pisv. Germen roundish, very small, with the rudiments of two seeds. 
Styles two, bristle-shaped. Summits awl-shaped, © : 

S. Vxss. none. . ROS 

SErp. (Nut egg-shaped, in its general surface smooth, but as if rasped 
at the base, compressed towards the end, and tapering to a point ; 

~-one-celled, invested with the coriaceous calyx. E.) 


Oxs. -Nearly allied to Carpinus. Linn. 


TRIGYNIA. 


POLYG’ONUM. (Persicaria, Bistort. BucK-wanar. 
SNAKE-WEED. E.) Tourn. 290 and 291. Bistorta. 
(Persicaria, Fagopyrum. Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup turban-shaped, with fiye divisions, coloured within. Seg: 
ments egg-shaped, blunt, permanent. ' 

Bxoss. none, unless the cup be so considered. , 

Sram. Filaments generally eight, (sometimes fewer, E.) awl-shaped, 
very short. Anthers roundish, fixed, sidewise, (incumbent. E.) 

Pisr. Germen (triangular, or compressed. E.) Styles generally three, 
(in those with a compressed germen only two, E.) thread-shaped, 
very short. Swmmits simple. | : 

S. Vuss. none. The Cup laps round the seed. 

Srep (solitary, triangular, or compressed, pointed, invested in the closed 
calyx, 


TETRAGYNIA. 
PA’RIS. (Here Paris. E.) Tourn. 117. Herba Paris. 


Cau. Cup four leaves, permanent ; leafits spear-shaped, acute, as large 
as the blossom, expanding. : 

Bross, . Petals four, expanding, awl-shaped, resembling the eup,; (but 
narrower, and alternate with it, E,) permanent, 
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Stam. Filaments eight, awl-shaped, short, beneath the anthers. An- 
thers long, attached by their backs to the middle of the filaments, (of 
two cells. E.) 

Pist. Germen roundish, with four angles. Styles four, expanding,. 
shorter than the stamens. Summits simple, (downy on the upper 
side, E.) 

S. Vess. Berry globular, with four blunt angles, and four cells. 

SEEps several, (attached in two rows to a central receptacle. E.) | 


ADOX’A. (Moscuartet. E.) Tourn. 68. Moschatellina. 


Can. Cup (partially beneath, about three-cleft, E.) flat, permanent. 

Buoss. one petal, with four clefts, flat, Segments egg-shaped, acute, 
longer than the cup. 

Sram. Filaments eight, awl-shaped, as long as the cup. Anthers 
roundish. 

Pris. Germen beneath the receptacle of the blossom. Styles four, sim- 
ple, upright, as long as the stamens, (united at their base, E.) per- 
manent. Summits simple. ) 

S. Vuss. Berry globular, (half invested by the calyx, pulpy in the 
centre, E.) of four cells. 

Sreps solitary, compressed. 

Oxs. Such are the characters of the terminal flowers ; but the lateral ones 
have blossoms with five clefts, ten stamens, and five pistils. (Gertner 
considers the berry to be more properly of one cell with four seeds. . The 
germen has by some Botanists been deemed half superior. E.) 


ELATINE. (Warrerworr. E.) Vaill.1.f.6. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup four (or three) leaves; leafits roundish, (slightly concave, 
E.) as large as the blossom, permanent. 

Buoss. Petals (asmany as the calyx-leaves, and alternating with them, 
E.) egg-shaped, blunt, sessile, expanding. 

Sram. Filaments (double the number of, and about as long as, the 
petals. E.) Anthers simple. 

Pist. Germen large, globular, depressed. Styles four, (or three,) 
upright, parallel, (short. E.) _ Swmmits simple. 

S. Vess. Capsule large, globular, rather depressed, of four (or three) 
valves, (and as many cells. E.) 

Sreps several, crescent-shaped, upright, surrounding the central 
columnar receptacle like a wheel. 


QUER’CUS. (Oax. BE.) Tourn.349. Gertn. 37. 


Male flowers. 
Cau. Catkin thread-shaped, long, loose. 
Cup one leaf, (bell-shaped, E.) commonly five cleft. Segments 
acute, often cloven. 
Boss. none. 
Sram. Filaments five to ten, very short. Anthers large, double. 
Female flowers seated in a bud on the same plant. 
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Cat. Involucrum, Scales numerous, tiled, united at the base so as to 
form 4 little hemispherical, permanent, coriaceous cup, containing one 
flower ; outer scales the largest. 

Cup very small, (bell-shaped, E.) superior, with six clefts, perma- 
nent. Segments acute, contiguous to, and surrounding, the base of 
the style. . 

Pisr.. Germen beneath, very small, egg-shaped, with three cells, (two 
of them abortive, Hook, E.) and the rudiments of two seeds. Style 
simple, short, thickest at the base. Summits three, reflexed. 

S. VzEss. none. 

_Srxp. Nut (acorn,) egg-cylindrical, coriaceous, smooth, as if rasped 

_ at the base, of one cell, (and one seed, E.) placed in an hemispherical. 

bowl, tubercled on the outside, (the enlarged involucrum. E.) 


RHODIVOLA. (Rosse-wort. E.) Fl. Dan. 183. 


Male flowers. 
Cat. Cup with four divisions, concave, upright, blunt, permanent. 
Buoss. Petals four, oblong, blunt, upright, but expanding, twice as 
long as the cup, deciduous. 
Nectaries four, upright, notched at the end, shorter than the cup. 
Stam. Filaments eight, awl-shaped, longer than the blossom. Anthers 
simple. 
Pist. Germen four, oblong, tapering to a point. Styles and Summits 
imperfect. 
S. Vzess. barren. 
Female flowers. 
Cau. Cup as above. 
Buioss. Petals four, rude, upright, blunt, equal in height to the cup, 
permanent. 
Nectaries as above. 
Pist. Germens four, oblong, tapering to a point, ending in straight 
simple styles. Summits blunt. 
S. Vess. Capsules four, crooked, opening on the inner side. 
SEEDs many, roundish. 


Ozss. Having been sometimes found with hermaphrodite flowers, with ten 
stamens, and five pistils in each, it might be associated with the Sedums, , 
of whose general habit it very much partakes. 


MYRIOPHYL’LUM. (Miurroit. E.) Gerin. 68. 


Male flowers. 
Cau. Cup four leaves;  leafits, oblong, upright, the outermost the 
largest, the innermost the smallest. 
Boss. none, or of four petals. 
Stam. Filaments eight, hair-like; longer than the cup, flaccid. Anthers 
oblong. 
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Female flowers situated beneath the others. 
Cau. Cup as above. 
Buoss. none, or of four petals. . 
Pist. Germens four, oblong. Styles none. Summits downy. 
S. Vuss. none. ’ 
Sreps four, oblong, naked. 
Oxzs. M. verticillatum often bears hermaphrodite flowers ; M. spicatum 


seldom. Linn. (Hooker describes “ Nuts four, subglobose, one-seeded.” 
Gertner observes, “ Nuces due, aut frequentius quatuor.” E.) | 


CLASS IX. 


ENNEANDRIA. 


(Nine Stamens.) 


Dieynia, (Two Pistils.) 
Mercurialis. 


Hexacynia (Six Pistils.) 
Butomus. Hydrocharis. 


DIGYNIA. 
MERCURIA’LIS. (Mercury. E.) Tourn. 308. 


Male flowers. 
Cau. Cup with three divisions. Segments egg-spear-shaped, concave, 
expanding. 
Boss. none. 
Sram. Filaments nine or twelve, capillary, straight, as long as the cup. 
Anthers globular, double. 
Female flowers. 
Cau. Cup as above. 
Buoss. none. 
_ Nectaries two, awl-shaped pointed substances, one placed on each 
side the germen, and pressed into its furrows. 
Pisr. Germen roundish, compressed, with a hollow furrow on each 
side, rough with hairs. Styles two, reflexed, horned, rough with 
hair. Summits, acute, bent back. 


S. Vess. Capsule roundish, purse-shaped, double, with two cells. 
SEEDs solitary, roundish. ! 
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HEXAGYNIA. 


sa (FLOWERING-RUSH. BE.) Tourn. 143, Gerin. 


Cau. (none, E.) or Involucrum simple, of three leaves, short. 

Buoss. Petals six, circular, concave, shrivelling ; alternately outside, 
smaller, and more acute. . ue 

Sram. Filaments nine, awl-shaped, six of them on the outside of the 
others. Anthers composed of two plates, (opening lengthwise, by two 
yee the whole subsequently contracted into a heart-shaped figure. 


Pist. Germens six, oblong, (the point of each elongated, and tapering 
into a vertical style. E.) Summits simple. scinis 

S. Vzss. Capsules six, oblong, taper pointed, upright, (of one cell, E.) 
and one valve, opening at the inner margin. ; 

SrxEps numerous, oblong, cylindrical, blunt at each end, (furrowed, each 
with a narrow border on one side. E.) ° | | 


HYDRO’CHARIS. (Froc-nir. E.) Curt. 167. 


Male flower. . 

Cau. Sheath of two leaves, oblong, inclosing three flowers. 

Cup proper, of three leaves; leafits egg-oblong, concave ; mem« 
branous at the edge. i 

Buoss. Petals three, circular, flat, large. 

Sram. Filaments nine, awl-shaped, upright, disposed in three rows ; 
(each filament in the central row protrudes an awl-shaped little 
pillar, resembling a style, or beak, from the inner side of the base. E.) 
The other two rows are connected at the base, so that the outer and 
inner filaments adhere together. Anthers simple. 

Pist. Germen merely a rudiment, in the centre of the flower. 

Female flowers. 
Cat. Sheathnoné. Flowers solitary. 
Cup as above, superior. 

Buoss. as above. 

Pist. Germen beneath, roundish. Styles as long as the cup, coms 
pressed, cloven, and furrowed. Summits cloven, tapering toa point, 

S. Vuss. Capsule coriaceous, roundish, with six cells. 

SEEDs numerous, very small, roundish. 


cies ii 
CLASS X. 
DECANDRIA. 


(Ten Stamens.) | 


Monoeynta. (One Pistil.) 


Monotropa. Andromeda, _.. Arbutus. 
Pyrola. 

) Dieynia. (Two Pistils.) | 
Chrysosplenium. Saxifraga. Scleranthus.. 
Saponaria. Dianthus. - 


Trieynta, (Three Pistils.) 


Arenaria. Cherleria. Stellaria. 
Silene. 


PENTAGYNIA (Five Pistils.) 


ob otyledon. Sedum. Oxalis. 
Agrostemma. Lychnis. Cerastium. 
Spergula. 

MONOGYNIA. | 


MONO’TROPA. (Brrp’s-nest. E.) Fl, Dan. 232. (Sm. 
E.) 


CAL. agate. unless the five outermost coloured petals be considered as - 
such. | 

Bross. Petals ten, oblong, nearly parallel but upright, separated to- 
wards the point, deciduous; the outermost, which are every other, 
gibbous at the base, concave, and containing honey. » / 

Stam. Filaments ten, awl-shaped, upright, simple, (shorter than the 
blossom. E.) Anthers (kidney-shaped, of one cell and two valves, 
or “ bilabiate,” according to Hooker. E.) | 

Pist. Germen roundish, tapering to a point, (furrowed. E.) Styles 
* aah the length of the stamens. Summit (orbicular, peltate. 


S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, blunt, (furrowed, with five cells and 
five valves. E.) 
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| See a 

.SEEDs numerous, (minute, oval, each enveloped in a membranous, reti- 
‘culated tunic, or arillus, greatly elongated at both ends. E.) 

Oss. Such are the generic characters of the terminal flowers; but if there 


os any lateral ones, they contain one-fifth less in number in all the parts. 
4inn. | 


OLN RB (Marsu-cisrus: E.) Gerin. 63... (Sm. 


Cau. Cup with five divisions, acute, very small, coloured, permanent. 

Bross. one petal, bell-shaped, with five clefts. Segments reflexed. 

Sram. Filaments ten, awl-shaped, shorter than the blossom, to which 
they very slightly adhere. Anthers (incumbent, of two oval cells 
opening by two terminal pores, and bicornate. E.) 

Pist. Germen roundish, (with five furrows. E.) Style cylindrical, 
longer than the stamens, permanent. Summit (obtuse, notched. E.) 
S. Vess. Capsule roundish, with five angles, five cells, and five valves, 

opening at the angles. Partitions opposite the valves. 

SEEDs roundish, polished. 

Ozs. The blossom in some species is egg-shaped, but in others truly bell~ 
' shaped, and the anthers are either with or without awns. This genus 
- differs from Erica in the number of the parts. Linn, In A. Daboecia one- 

fifth of the parts of fructification are wanting ; therefore it is removed to 

_» the genus-Erica, (now Menziesiu. E.) 


-AR’BUTUS. (Srrawperry-tree. E.) Tourn. 368 and 
370, Uva Ursi. Gertn. 59. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup with five divisions, blunt, very small, permanent. 

Bross. one petal, egg-shaped, flattened and transparent at the base ; 
mouth with five clefts. Segments blunt, rolled back, small. 

Sram. Filaments ten, awl-shaped, but ventricose, very slender at the 

__ base, half as long as the blossom, attached edgewise to its base. An- 
thers (incumbent, of two oval cells, opening by two terminal pores, 
and bearing a pair of short horns, or spurs. E.) 

Pist. Germen nearly globular, seated upon: the receptacle, which is 
marked with ten dots. Style cylindrical, as long as the blossom. Sum- 
mit rather thick and blunt. 

S. Vzss. Berry globular, of five cells. 

SEEDs small, of a bony hardness, (angular. E.) 

Oss. A. uva ursi has only one seed in each cell of the capsule, the other 
species have several. Linn. 


PY’ROLA. (WINTER-GREEN. E.) Tourn. 1382. Gertn, 63. 
~ (Sm. E.) 


_ Caz, Cup with five divisions, deep, small, permanent. 

Buoss. Petals five, circular, concave, expanding. 

‘ Sram. Filaments ten, awl-shaped; shorter than the blossom, (curved. 
E.) Anthers large, pendulous, (bicornate, of two cells, each opening 
by a round pore at the summit.: E.) 
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Pist. Germen roundish, (five lobed, E.) angular. Style tliread- 
shaped, longer than the stamens, permanent. Summit rather thick, 
(notched. E.) | | itt) 

S. Vuss. Capsule globular, depressed, with five angles, five valves, and 
five cells, opening at the angles. Partitions opposite to the valves. 

SEEDs ntmerous, (each enveloped in a membranous tunic, or arillus, 
elongated at both ends. E.) ' 

Oxs. In some species the stamens and styles are upright, in others leaning — 
to one side, and in others again expanding. The shape of the summit 
also varies in different species. 


DIGYNIA. 


CHRYSOSPLE’NIUM. (SENGREEN. GoLDEN-SAXIFRAGE. 
E.) Tourn. 60. Gertn. 44. ; " 


Cat. Cup with four or five divisions, expanding, coloured, permanent. 
Ségments egg-shaped, the opposite ones narrowest. , 

Bross. none, unless the coloured cup be so considered. 

Sram. Filaments eight or ten, awl-shaped, upright, very short, stand- 
ing upon the angular receptacle. Anthers simple. | 
Pist. Germen beneath, (roundish, E.) terminating by two awl-shaped 

styles, as long as the stamens. Swmmits blunt. 

S. Vuss. Capsule with two beaks, (constituted by the permanent 
styles, E.) of one cell, and two half valves, encompassed by the green 
calyx. 

SEEDs numerous, small, (shining. E.) 


Oss. The terminating flower has five clefts, the others, which expand later, 
have only four. It has a very close affinity to Savifraga, but by no prin 
ciple of arrangement can they be united into one genus. Linn. (Smith 
describes the anthers as having two lobes. E.) 


SAXIF’RAGA. (Saxirrace. E.) Tourn, 129. Gertn. 26. 
(Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup one leaf, with five divisions, short, acute, permanent. 

ye cea five, expanding, narrow at the base, (attached to the 
calyx, E.) 

Sram. Filaments ten, awl-shaped, (attached to the calyx. E.) An 
thers (of two round lobes. E.) 

Pisr. Germen roundish, terminating in two short styles. Summits 
blunt, (mostly downy. E.) ; 

S. Vess. Capsule somewhat egg-shaped, with two beaks (formed of 
the permanent styles. E.) 

SEEDs numerous, minute, (compressed. E.) 
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Oss: In some species the germen is beneath, in others, it isabove. After 
the flower is open, two of the stamens opposite to each other bend down 
to the summits, and discharge their pollen perpendicularly over them. 
The next day two others bend down, and this process is continued until 
they have all done the same. 


SCLERAN’THUS. (Knawex. E.) Fl. Dan: 504. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, (ribbed at the base, E.) with five shallow 
clefts, acute, permanent, contracted at the neck, 

Boss. none. 

Sram. Filaments ten, (inserted upon the calyx, E.) awl-shaped, up< 
right, very small. Anthers roundish, (of two lobes. E.) 

Pisr. Germen roundish. Styles two, upright, thread-shaped, ‘as long 
as the stamens. Summits simple, (downy. 1.) ) 

S. VzEss. none. 

SEED single, egg-shaped, covered by the gristly tube of the calyx. 


(Oss. Five of the stamens are frequently abortive, or entirely deficient. E.) 


SAPONA’RIA. (Soapwort. E.) Curt. ii. 17. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, naked at the base, with five teeth at the 
summit, permanent. > | 

Bross. Petals five. Claws narrow, angular, as long asthe cup. Bors 
der flat ; limbs broader towards the end, blunt. 

Stam. Filaments ten, awl-shaped, as long as the tube of the blossom, 
attached alternately to the claws of the petals; five of them maturing 
their pollen later than the others. Anthers oblong, blunt, attached 
sidewise, (incumbent. E.) 

Pist. Germen somewhat cylindrical. Styles two, straight, parallel, as 
long as the stamens. Summits acute, (downy on one side. E.) 

S. Vsss. Capsule oblong, of one cell, covered by the cup, (opening 
with four teeth. E.) 

SEEDS numerous, (roundish, kidney-shaped, rather rough, E.) small. 
Receptacle (unconnected, columnar. FE.) 


Oss. The figure of the calyx varies in different species. Reich. 


DIAN’THUS. (Pink. Sweer-witniam. E.) Tourn. 174, 
Caryophyllus. 


Cau. Cup cylindrical, tubular, scored, permanent, with five tecth at 
the mouth, and encompassed at the base with about four imbricated, 
opposite scales. 

Buoss. Petalsfive. Claws as long as the cup, narrow, ( angular, E.) 
attached to the receptacle. Limbs flat, broadest outwards, blunt, 
scollopped, (or notched. E.) . 

Sram. Filaments ten, awl-shaped, as long as the cup, expanding to- 
wards the top. Anthers oval-oblong, compressed, fixed sidewise, (ins 
cumbent. E.) 
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‘Pist. -Germen oval. Styles two, awl-shaped, longer than the stamens. 
Summits recurved, tapering to a point, (downy on the upper side. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule cylindrical, covered (by the calyx, E.) of one cell, 
opening at the top (with four teeth. E.) . 

SrEDs many, compressed, roundish. Receptacle unconnected, quadran~ 
gular, columnar, only half as long as the seed-vessel. 

Oss. Insome species the styles are but little longer than the stamens ; in 
others they are very long, but rolled back so as to render any bending 
down of the flower unnecessary. Linn. Scales at the base of the calyx 
sometimes only two, but they vary even in the same species. 


TRIGYNIA. 


(Cucubalus baccifer, hitherto the acknowledged representative of the 
genus in every British Flora, must now be omitted, the plant having 
been originally introduced by Dillenius on an erroneous report, as 
growing in Anglesea, (Mona), where it has never since been found, 
even by that accurate resident observer, Hugh Davies, F.L.S. E.) 


SILE‘NE. Catcurny. Campion. E.) Fl. Dan. 559. Curt. 


206. 
Cau. Cup one leaf, (tubular, often ventricose. E,) with five teeth, 
permanent. 


Bross. Petals five. Claws narrow, as long as the cup, bordered ; 
limb flat, blunt, frequently cloven, (involute in the bud. E,) 

Nectary composed of two little teeth at the neck of each petal, and 
- constituting a crown at the mouth of the tube. 

Sram. Filaments ten, awl-shaped: the alternate ones attached to the 
claws of the petals, and maturing their pollen later. Anthers ob- 
long. | 

Pist. Germen cylindrical. Styles three, simple, longer than the 
stamens. Summits (oblique, partially downy. E.) 

S. Vxess. Capsule cylindrical, covered by the calyx, (imperfectly 
three-celled, E.) opening at the top with five or six teeth. 

SrEps many, kidney-shaped, (roughish, stalked. E.) 

Oss. The nectariferous crown of the blossom distinguishes this genus from 
Cucubalus. Linn. 


STELLA/RIA. (Srircuwort. E.) Tourn. 126, Alsine. 


Cau. Cup five leaves. Leafits egg-spear-shaped, concave, acute, up- 
right, expanding, permanent. 

Buoss. Petals five, deeply cloven, flat, oblong, shrivelling. 

Sram. Filaments ten, thread-shaped, shorter than the blossom, (five 
alternate ones shortest. E.) Anthers roundish. 
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Pisr. Germen globular, Styles three, hair-like, expanding. Summit. 
obtuse, (downy. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, covered (by the calyx and shrivelled 
aii E.) with one cell and six valves, (opening with six teeth. 


SEEDs numerous, roundish, compressed. 


Ok oaktien (Sanpwort. FE.) Curt. 268 and 272. (Sm. 


Cau. Cup five leaves. Leafits oblong, pointed, expanding, permanent. 
Buoss. Petals five, egg-shaped, entire... 
(Nectary composed of five or ten glands at the base of the stamens. 


Sram. Filaments ten, awl-shaped, (alternately less prominent from 
immaturity. E.) Anthers roundish. 

Prst. Germen egg-shaped. Styles three, a little reflexed. Summits 
rather thick, (downy. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, covered (by the calyx and shrivelled 
blossom, E.) with one cell, and three or six valves. 

SxEDs numerous, kidney-shaped, (rather rough. E.) 


Oss. The number of stamens varies, (from three to ten. E.) 


CHERLE'RIA. (Cyenen. E.) Jac. Austr. 284. Hall. 114, 
(Schreb. 775. E.) : 


Cau. five leaves. Leafits spear-shaped, concave, equal. 
Buoss. Petals none; unless the calyx or nectaries be considered as 


such. 
Nectaries five, (minute, cloven glands, arranged in a circle on the 


inside of five of the stamens, opposite to the calyx. E.) 

Sram. Filaments ten, awl-shaped, alternately attached to the backs of 
the nectaries. Anthers simple, (roundish. E.) 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Styles three, serpentine. Summits (blunt. 
E. 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, cells three, valves three. 

SrEps two or three, kidney-shaped. 

(Oss. Other authors describe the seeds as more numerous, and the cape 
sule of one cell. E.) 


PENTAGYNIA. 


COTYLE’DON. (Navet-wort. E.) Tourn. 19. (Schreb. 788, 
E.) | | 


Cau. Cup one leaf, with five clefts, acute, small. 
Buoss. one petal, bell-shaped, with five shallow clefts. 
Nectary a concave scale at the exterior base of each germen, 
VOL. I. R Ii 
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Stam. Filaments ten, awl-shaped, straight, as long as ‘the blossom. 
Anthers upright, with four furrows. 

Pisr. Germens five, oblong, rather tumid, terminating in awl-shaped 

~ styles, longer than the stamens. - Summits simple, reflexed. 

S. Vzss. Capsules five, oblong, ventricose, pointed, each of one valve, 
opening lengthwise on the i inner margin. 

SrEDs numerous, small. 


SE’YDUM. (Sronecrop. E.) Tourn. 140. Gertn. 65. 
(Schreb. 789. E.) 


Cau. Cup with five clefts, acute, upright, permanent. 
Buoss. Petals five, spear-shaped, pointed, flat, expanding. 
Nectary five, each consisting of a small notched scale on the exterior 

base of each germen. ~ 

Stam. Filamenis ten, awl-shaped, as long as the blossom, ( expanding. 
E.) Anthers roundish, 

Pisr. Germen five, oblong, each terminating in a slender style. Sum- 
mits blunt. 

S. Vess. Capsules five, expanding, pointed, compressed, notched at the 
base, opening along the inner margin. 

SEEDS numerous, very small. 


Oss. In several ofthe species the calyx has from five to seven clefts; the 
blossom from five to seven petals ; the stamens vary from ten to twelve, 
and the pistils from five to six. 


OX’ALIS. (Woop-sorret. E.) Tourn. 19, Oxys. Gertn. 
113. (Schreb. 794. E.) 


Cau. Cup with tive divisions, acute, very short, permanent. 

Buoss. (Petals five, much longer than the calyx, upright, blunt; con- 
begs laterally by their claws, notched ‘at the end; spiral in the 
bu 

Sram. Filaments ten, hair-like, upright, the outer ones the shortest. 
Anthers roundish, furrowed, (incumbent. E.) 

Pist. Germen with five angles. Styles five, thread-shaped, as long as 
the stamens. Summits blunt, (downy. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsules with five angles, five. cells, and ten valves, mem- 
branous, bursting lengthwise at the angles. 

SEEDs nearly round, (smooth, E.) covered by a fleshy elastic seed-coat. 

- Oss. In some species the capsule is short, and the seeds solitary ; in others 


it is long, and the seeds numerous ; and in others the filaments are 
united at the base. Linn. 


corhascde ays nse (Cocxie. E.) Curt. 209. Schreb. 795. 

(Sm. E,) 

Cat. Cup one leaf, coriaceous, tubular, with five teeth, permanent, 
(strongly ribbed. E.) 


Buoss. Petals five ; clams as long as the tube, of the cup; limb ex- 
panding, blunt. 
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Sram. Filaments ten, awl-shaped, each alternate stamen maturing its 
pollen later, inserted into the claws of the petals. Anthers simple, 
(notched at the end. E.) 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Styles five, thread-shaped, upright, as long 
as the stamens. Summits slender, (downy. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule oblong-egg-shaped, covered (by the indurated calyx. 
E.) of one cell and five (rigid, E.) valves. : 

SEEDs many, kidney-shaped, granulated. Receptacles equal in number 
to the unconnected seeds, the inner ones gradually elongated, (or, 
according to the view of some other Botanists, “ seeds stalked, attached 
to the unconnected central column.” E.) 


Ozs. Blossom not crowned (with rigid sharp teeth at the mouth, E.) in 
A. Githago, as it is in other species. 


LYCH’NIS. (Campion. E.) Tourn. 178. (Schreb.796. HE.) 


Cau. Cup one leaf, oblong, (ribbed, E.) membranous, with five teeth, 
permanent. 

Buoss. Petals five ; claws aslong as the tube of the cup, flat, bordered, 
(membranous at the edge, mostly crowned at the mouth, E.) limb 
flat, frequently cloven. | 

Sram. Filaments ten, longer than the cup, alternately ripening later, 
and attached to the claws of the petals. Anthers fixed sidewise, 

_ (oblong, incumbent. E.) 

Pist. Germen nearly egg-shaped. Styles five, awl-shaped, longer than 
the stamens. Summits downy, reflexed. 

S. Vess. Capsule approaching to egg-shaped, covered, of one, three, or 
five cells, and five valves. 

SEEDs many, roundish, (rather rough. E.) 


Oss. J. dioica has male and female flowers on different plants; the 
capsule has one cell, and ten (tooth-like, E.) valves at its top. In 
L. viscaria the petals are undivided, and the capsule has five cells. Linn. 


CERAS'TIUM. (Movuss-car Curcxweren. E.) Tourn. 126, 
Myosotis. (Sm. E,) | : 


Cau. Cup five leaves. Leafits egg-spear-shaped, acute, expanding, 
permanent, (membranous at the edges. E.) . 

Buoss. Petals five, cloven, blunt, upright, but expanding, as long as 
the cup ; (with broad, very short claws. E.) 

Sram. Filaments ten, thread-shaped, shorter than the blossom, alternate 
ones shortest. Anthers roundish, (two-lobed. E.) 

Pisr. Germen egg-shaped, (sessile. E.) Styles five, hair-like, upright, 
aslong asthestamens. Summits blunt, (downy. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-cylindrical, or globular, blunt, of ane cell, open- 
ing at the top, (with twice as many upright teeth as there are styles. 


SrxEps many, roundish, (rough. FE.) 
R 2 
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Ons. C. semi-decandrum has only five stamens in each flower. The 
species are subdivided into such as have oblong, and such as have 
globular capsules. (In C. tetrandrum the stamens are generally four, 
rarely five, and the styles only four. E.) 


SPER’GULA. (Spurrey. E.) Curt. v. 52, and 262. Schreb. 
798. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup five leaves. Leafits egg-shaped, blunt, concave, expanding, 
permanent. 

Buoss. Petals five, egg-shaped, concave, expanding, entire, larger than 
the cup, (undivided, with very short claws. E.) 

Sram. Filaments ten, awl-shaped, shorter than the blossom. Anthers 
roundish, (two-lobed. E.) : 

Pisr. Germen egg-shaped. Styles five, upright, but reflexed, thread- 
shaped. Summits rather thick, (downy. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, (membranous, E.) covered (with the 
permanent calyx, E.) of one cell and five (connected, E.) valves. 


SrexEpDs numerous, globular, but compressed, encompassed by a notched 
border. 


Oxs. This genus is distinguished from Cerastium by its undivided petals. 
S. pentandra has only five stamens. 


CLASS XI, 


DODECANDRIA. 


THE name given to this Class might induce a supposition that the 
flowers arranged under it contain only twelve stamens ; but it is in 
fact an assemblage of plants whose flowers contain from eleven to 
nineteen stamens, inclusive. Such as contain fewer than eleven, 
where the character depends upon number only, will be found in some 
of the preceding Classes, and such as have more than nineteen, in the 
Class Icosandria or Polyandria. 

Evruorsi, or Spurge, is the most difficult genus in this Class, caused 
by the number of stamens being uncertain, those which do exist 
standing forth only a few at a time, and the effusion of milky juice 

~ which renders the dissection of the flowers not easy to accomplish. 
But by this milky juice, (which abounds in all our species,) and the 
peculiar habits of the plants, the young Botanist will soon learn to 
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distinguish the genus at first sight, and the different species by attend- 
ing closely to the subdivisions, and to the following circumstances : 


{ Root be annual, biennial, or perennial. 
Stem be naked, cylindrical, or angular. 
Leaves be opposite or alternate ; and of what shape. 
| Umbel be general or partial; its divisions and subdivi- 
Whether the sions ; and the general and partial involucrums. 
Flowers have only stamens, or both stamens and. 
pistils. 
Petals be entire, crescent-shaped, or hand-shaped, &c. 
| Capsule be hairy, warty, or smooth. 


(A new, and probably more correct, view of the structure of this genus 
will be found further noticed at p. 249, though not yet generally 
adopted, by which this Dodecandrous hermaphrodite flower, will 
appear rather to be constituted of several Monandrous male flowers 
surrounding a single female, the developement of the pistillum pre- 
ceding that of the stamina in many species. E.) | 


DODECANDRIA. (Twelve Stamens.) 
Monocynta. (One Pistil.) 


Asarum. Ceratophyllum. Lythrum. 
Dieynis. (Three Pistils.) | 
Carpinus. Agrimonia. 


Trieynta. (Three Pistils.) 


Fagus. Reseda. Euphorbia. , 
Castanea. 
Dovrecaeynia. (Twelve Pistils.) 
Sempervivum. 
MONOGYNIA. 
AS’ARUM. (Asarapacca. E.) Tourn. 286. Gaertn. 14. 
(Sm. E.) 


Cat. Cup one leaf, bell-shaped, with three or four shallow, coriaceous 
clefts, coloured, permanent. Segments upright, with the points 

~ curved in. 

Boss. none. 


Sram. Filaments twelve, awl-shaped, half as long as the cup. Anthers 


oblong, each of two round, distinct cells, attached to the middle of 


the filaments. 


Pist. Germen either beneath, or concealed within the cup, (turbinate, 


E.) Style cylindrical, (furrowed, E.) as long as the stamens. Sums 
mit stellated, with six reflexed divisions, 


~“ 
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S. Vess. Capsule coriaceous, of six cells, inclosed within the substance 
of the cup. | esclar cit yh “iad 
Sxxps (several in each cell, obovate, with a pale longitudinal crest. E.) 


CERATOPHYL'LUM. (Horx-wnen. BE.) Gaertn. 44. 


Male flowers. 
Ca. Cup with many divisions. Segments awl-shaped, equal. 
Boss, none. f 
Sram. Filaments double the number of the segments in the cup, (six- 
teen to twenty,) scarcely discernible. Anthers oblong, upright, longer 
than the cup. 
Female flowers on the same plant. 
Cau. Cup as above. 
Buoss, none. | 
Prist. Germen egg-shaped, compressed. Style none. Summit blunt, 
oblique. 
S. Vess. Drupa egg-shaped, pointed: coat thin, 
Seeps. Nut of one cell. 


LY’THRUM. (PuRPLE-LoosEsTRIFE. GRASSPOLY. E.) 
Tourn. 129, Salicaria. Garin. 62. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup one leaf, cylindrical, striated, with twelve marginal teeth, 
alternately smaller. ’ 

Bross. Petals six, oblong, rather blunt, expanding, attached by the 
claws to the divisions of the cup. ; Kent 

Sram. Filaments twelve, thread-shaped, as long as the cup, (the six 
alternate ones shortest, and sometimes wanting ; all incurved while 
young. E.) Anthers (roundish, incumbent. E.) 

Pist. Germen oblong. Style awl-shaped, declining, the length of the 
longer stamens, (a little incurved. E.) Summit round and flat. 

S. Vess. Capsule oblong, pointed, covered by the tube of the calyx, 
(membranous, E.) of two cells. 

SEEDs numerous, small. 


Oss. L. hyssopifolia has only six stamens. 


DIGYNIA. 


CAR’PINUS. (Hornseam. EB.) Yourn.348. Gaertn. 89. 
(Schreb. 1449. E.) . 


Male flowers. 
Ca. Catkin cylindrical, loosely tiled on every side, consisting of scales, 
with a single flower in each, egg-shaped, concave, acute, fringed. | 
Boss, none. | 
Sram. Filaments ten or more, very short. Anthers double, compressed; 
woolly at the end. yi | 
Female flowers on the same plant, 
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~ Can, Cathkin loosely tiled, stitiicnind of tad inclosing a sioals sy 
spear-shaped, woolly, reflexed at the end. 
Involucrum of one leaf, egg-shaped, permanent, with six clefts. 
Segments unequal. 
Cup very small, superior, with six unequal teeth. 
Pist. Germen very small, two-celled, with the rudiments of two seeds. 
Styles very short. Summits two, hair-like. 
S. Vess. none. The catkin enlarging contains the seed within the base 
of each scale. 
SEED, Nut egg-shaped, compressed, covered by the permanent invo~ 
lucrum, which is egg-shaped, compressed, striated ; rim with six clefts, 
two opposite teeth larger than the others. 


AGRIMO’NIA. CAceinae, E.). Tourn. 155. Gaertn. 73. 


Cau, Cup one leaf, (tubular, E.) with five clefts, acute, small, supe~ 
rior, permanent, surrounded (at its base by an echinated appendage, 
or bractea. E.) 

Buoss. Petals five, flat, notched at the end ; ;. claws narrow, attached to 
the cup. 

Stam. Filaments hair-like, shorter than the blossom, arising from the 
cup.. Anthers small, double, compressed. 

Pist. Germens (two, sometimes three, in the bottom of the calyx, 
ovate, compressed. E.) Styles two, simple, as long as the stamens. 
Summit blunt. 

S. Vess. none. The hardened tube of the cup closes over. 

SEEDs two, (sometimes one, or three, compressed, ovate, pointed. E.) 

Oxs. The number of stamens exceedingly uncertain; in some flowers 
twelve, sometimes ten, frequently seven. In A. eupatoria the outer 
cup (bractea, E.) adheres to the inner one: the seeds are two, the stamens 
from twelve to twenty ; the fruit surrounded by bristles. Linn. Stamens 
from five to twelve. 


sr, 


TRIGYNIA. 


FA’GUS. (Bercu-tree. E.) Tourn. 351. Gertn. 37.2. 


Male flowers. 
Cau. Cathkin globular. | 
Cup one leaf; bell-shaped, with about six clefts. 
Boss. none. 
Stam. Filaments eight to twelve, as long as the cup, brstle-shape 
Anthers oblong. 
Female flowers. 
Cau. Involucrum one leaf, with four clefts, upright, acute, » pray 
permanent, inclosing two florets, 
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Cup of each floret, very small, superior, with six clefts, upright, 
acute, permanent. | . 

Bross. none. | 

Pist. Germen somewhat three-cornered, three-celled, two of them be- 
coming abortive. Styles three. Summits simple. 

S. Vess. Capsule (heretofore the involucrum,) enlarged, roundish, 
beset with soft thorns, of one cell and four valves. ; 

Sreps. Nuts (one-seeded, egg-shaped, compressed, pointed. E.) 


(CASTA’NEA. CuesNut-TREE. Gerin. 37.1. Ait. Hort. 
Kew. Hook. Scot. Grev. Edin, Fagus, Linn. 


Male flowers. 

Cat. Cathkin very long, cylindrical. 

Cup single, one-leaved, six-cleft. 

Btoss. none. 

Stam. Filaments five to twenty. 

Female flowers. | 
Cau. Involucrum four-lobed, thickly muricated, inclosing three florets. 
Cup single, urceolate, five to six-lobed. 

Boss, none. 

Pist. | Germen incorporated with the perianth, six-celled, with the 
cells two-seeded, five of them mostly abortive. Styles six, cartilagi- 
nous. Swmmit awl-shaped. 

SEEDs. Jut one and two-seeded, invested with the enlarged, prickly, 
involucrum ; convex on one side, flattish on the other. 


Oss. Gertner having detected the rudiments of about twelve stamens in 
the fertile flower, denominates it hermaphrodite. E.) 


RESE’DA. (Rocker. E.) Tourn. 238, and Luteola. Gertn. 
76. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, (deeply, E.) divided. Segments narrow, acute, 
upright, permanent; (two of them expanding more than the others, E.) 

Buioss. Petals several, unequal, some having three shallow clefts ;_ the 
uppermost gibbous at the base, as long as the cup, and containing 
honey. 

Nectary a flat, upright, (coloured, E.) gland, rising from the re- 
ceptacle, situate between the stamens and the uppermost petal, closing 
with the base of the petals, which on that side are dilated. 

Sram. Filaments eleven to fifteen, short. Anthers blunt, upright, as 
long as the blossom. 

Pist. Germen gibbous, terminating in some very short styles. Swmmits 
simple, (blunt. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule gibbous, angular, tapering, (coriaceous, E.) of one 
cell, opening between the styles. 

SxEbs numerous, kidney-shaped, adhering to the angles of the capsule. 
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Ozs. A genus most difficult to characterize from the different species 
varying so greatly both in the figure and number of the parts of fructifi- 
cation. The Essential Character consists in petals with three clefts, 
one petal bearing the nectary in its base, and the capsules not closed, 
but always open. In R. luteola the cup has four divisions, the petals are 
three: the uppermost, containing the nectary, has six shallow clefts. 
The lateral and opposite petals have three clefts@d there are some- 
times two other very small and entire petals. Styles three. Stamens 
many. Linn. (Mr. J. Lindley, in a splendid illustration of this genus, 


suggests that the flowers are aggregate or capitate, the central one only 
being perfect. E.) 


-EUPHOR’BIA. (Spurcg. E.) Tourn. 18, Tithymalus. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, permanent, somewhat coloured, ventricose: mouth 
with four (and in a few species with five,) teeth. 

Bross. Petals four (in a few species five,) turbinate, gibbous, thick, 
lopped, irregularly situated, alternating with the teeth of the cup, 
and inserted by their claws upon its edge: permanent. 

Stam. Filaments many, (twelve or more,) thread-shaped, jointed, 
standing on the receptacle, longer than the blossom, coming forth at 
different times. Anthers double, roundish. 

Pist. Germen roundish, three-cornered, standing on a little pedicle. 
Styles three, cloven. Summits blunt. | 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, consisting of three united berries and three 
cells, opening with a jerk. 

SEEDs solitary, roundish. 


Ons. Petals generally four, sometimes five, (by some authors denominated 
Nectaries. E.) Male and female flowers are often found on the same 
plant. Capsule either smooth, hairy, or verrucose. Linn. 

(From recent discoveries respecting the structure of the plants of this 
genus, they are likely to assume a different station to that which they 
have hitherto held. The suggestion of Jussieu that what had generally 
been considered a single flower was in fact an Involucrum, including one 
central pistilliferous flower without anthers, and several anther-bearing 
monandrous ones ; appears to be confirmed by the researches of Mr. 
Brown. See Linn. Trans. v. xii. p. 99. 

«« Mr. Brown alone,” observes Sir J. E. Smith, “has asserted each barren 
flower to consist of a mere stamen, articulated with the partial stalk of 
the simplest of all flowers, there being no Corolla nor Perianth, the scales 
at the base being rather of the nature of Bracteas. The fertile flower in 
the centre is, in like manner, a naked Pistil, whose Germen is sessile on 
a similar stalk.” This opinion is proved, says the same author, by an 

unpublished genus, whose several flowers have each a lobed Perianth 
at the articulation above-mentioned. . 

Professor Hooker further remarks, ‘the number of stamens is by no means 
constant ; nor do they all appear at once ; a circumstance to be accounted 
for, now that we know that each stamen is in itself a distinct flower. 
The rays of the umbel too are variable, starved specimens having fewer 
than are attributed to them in the specific character. The shape of the 

~ nectaries, leaves, and inyolucres, is more to be depended upon.” E.) 
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POLYGYNIAL 


SEMPERVI'VUM. (Cypuex. Hovuss-tezx. E.) Tourn. 
140, Sedum. Gertn. 65. 3 . 


Cau. Cup from six to twelve divisions, concave, acute, permanent. 
Buoss. Petals six to twelve, oblong, spear-shaped, acute, concave, 2 
little larger than the cup. ms 
Stam. Filaments six to twelve, awl-shaped, slender. Anthers 

roundish. Ba r 
Pist. Germens six to twelve, placed in a circle, upright, each termi« 
nating ina style, expanding. Summits acute. ) 
S. Vess. Capsule six to twelve, oblong, compressed, short, placed in a 
circle, tapering to a point outwardly, opening on the inner side. 
SEEDs many, roundish, small. 
Ozs. When of luxuriant growth the numbers often increase, especially 


the number of the pistils. Nearly allied to Sedum, but differs in always 
having more than five petals. 


CLASS XII. 


ICOSANDRIA. 


AurnoveH this is called the Class of Twenty Stamens, because the 
flowers arranged under it generally contain about that number ; thé 
Classic Character is not taken merely from the number of stamens, but 
from a consideration of the following circumstances, which will suffi- 
ciently distinguish it both from the preceding and ensuing Classes... 


1. CaLyx consisting of one leaf, concave. 

2. Prats fixed by claws to the inside of the calyx. 

3. STAMENS more than nineteen; standing upon the petals, or 
upon the calyx ; (not upon the Receptacle.) 


Oxs. Scarcely any of the plants of this Class are poisonous. The fruits 
are mostly pulpy and esculent. (The situation of the stamens on the 
rim of the petals or calyx, may be deemed a criterion of wholesome pro= 
duce, anda sure guide to the adventurous experimentalist. E.) 
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~., ICOSANDRIA, (Twenty Stamens.) . 
. Monoeynia. (One Pistil.) 


Prunus.» 
| Dieynia. (Two Pistils.) 

Crategus. 

PENTAGYNIA. (Five Pistils.) 
Mespilus, Pyrus. Spirea. 

Potyeynta. (Many Pistils.) | 
Rosa. Rubus. Fragaria. 
Potentilla, Tormeniilla. Geum. 
Dryas. Comarum. 


MONOGYNIA. 


PRU’NUS. (Pium-rree. Cuerry-TREE. E.) Tourn. 398, 
and 301, Cerasus. (Sm. E.) 


Cat. Cup one leaf, bell-shaped, with five clefts, deciduous. Segments 
blunt, concave. . 
Buoss. Petals five, circular, concave, large, expanding, attached to the 
‘cup by short claws. Mf 
Stam. Filaments twenty to thirty, awl-shaped, nearly as long as the 
blossom, standing on the rim of the calyx. Anthers double, short. 
Pist. Germen superior, roundish. Style thread-shaped, as long as the 
stamens. Summit (orbicular, peltate. E.) 
S. Vess. Drupa, nearly globular, pulpy, including a nut or stone. 
SEED a Nut, somewhat globular, but compressed, (very hard, of one cell 
and two more or less distinct valves, prominent at the margin, with an’ 
intermediate furrow ; kernel solitary, suspended from the top. E.) — 
Ozs. The inside of the cup, in most of the species, is covered with, a 
number of small glands, which make an appearance like hoar frost. 
St.—P. instititia has sometimes two pistils. 


DIGYNIA* 
CRATA’GUS. (Hawrnorn. BE.) Gertn, 87.  Oxya- 


cantha, 
Cau. Cup one leaf, concave, but expanding, with five teeth, perma< 
nent. 
Buoss. Petals five, circular, concave, sessile, attached to the cup. 


* (For some ingenious observations on the natural order of PomacE&, by Mr. John 
Lindley, F.LS. see Linn, Trans. ve xiii. E.) 
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Sram. Filaments twenty, awl-shaped, fixed to the cup. Anthers 
roundish. 

Pisr. Germenbeneath. Styles two, thread-shaped, upright. Swmmit 
knobbed. ) 

S. Vess. Berry fleshy, (or mealy, E.) nearly globular, dimpled.* 

SEEDs two, rather oblong, separate, gristly. 

Oxzs. In C. aria, (now Pyrus aria,) the pistils vary from two to 
four. With us C. monogyna has uniformly only one pistil and one seed, 
(though, according to Mr. Lindley, rather fortuitously than absolutely, 
as arising from the abortion of one style. ‘The same author observes, that 
in Crategus, “ the fruit is usually closed by the thickened disk and con- 
nivent divisions of the calyx,” while in Mespilus, “the top of the 
cells is absolutely naked,” and that C. oxyacantha in particular, in contra- 
distinction to Mespilus, has seeds peltate. E.) 


PENTAGYNIA. 


MES’PILUS. (Mepbtar-tree. E.) Tourn. 410. Gertn. 
87. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, concave, but expanding, with five teeth, perma- 
nent. 

Buoss. Petals five, circular, concave, attached to the cup. 

Stam. Filaments twenty, awl-shaped, fixed to the cup. Anthers 
simple. | 

Prst. Germen beneath. Styles five, simple, upright. Summits 
roundish. 

S. Vess. Berry (or rather ( pomum) apple, E.) globular, with a deep 
cavity nearly pervading the upper half, but closed by the cup. 

Sreps five, hard as bone, gibbous. 


Oss. Crategus, Sorbus, and Mespilus, are so nearly allied, as scarcely to 
be distinguished otherwise than by the number of pistils. Of Sorbus 
(now included in the genus Pyrus, E.) the leaves are generally winged ; 
of Crategus, divided into segments, or angular ; and of Mespilus, entire. 
Linn.—The number of styles variable. Reich. 


(PY’RUS. Linn, Gen. 251. Tourn. 404. Gertn. 87. Fi. 
Brit. Sorbus. Linn. Gen. 250. Juss. 335. Malus. Juss. 
334, Tourn. 406. 


Cau. Cup superior, of one leaf, concave, in five deep, spreading, mostly 
permanent segments. . : 

Buoss. Petals five, roundish, concave, much larger than the calyx, and 
proceeding from its rim, with short claws. , 

Stam. Filaments twenty, from the rim of the calyx within the petals, 
awl-shaped, shorter than the corolla. Anthers oblong, of two-lobes. 
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“ (Not decidedly “ open,” as in the genus Mespilus; but comparatively closed 
nor do we conceive that C. oxyacentha forms an exception. E.) 
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Pist. Germen inferior, roundish. . Styles from two or three, to five, 
thread-shaped, about the length of the stamens. Summits simple, or 
bluntish. 

S. Vess. Apple roundish, or somewhat oblong ; umbilicated, fleshy, of 
as many cartilaginous or membranous bivalve cells as there are styles. 

SEEps two in each cell, erect, obovate, flattened on one side. 


Oss. Gertner first united the above Linnean genera, including Cydonia. 
The cells of the fruit in Pyrus vary, even in one species, the Common 
Pear, from cartilaginous to membranous, and gradations in texture from 
one species to another are so insenstble that they baffle all generic dis- 
tinction. The bony cells of Mespilus, each of one piece, and not splitting 
asunder, perhaps sufficiently mark that genus. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


SPIRA’A. (Drop-worv. Mravow-sweer. E.) Tourn. 
14], Ulmaria; 150, Filipendula. Gerin. 69. 


Cat. Cup one leaf, with five shallow clefts, flat at the base. Segments 
acute, permanent. 

Bross. Petals five, oblong, but rounded, attached by claws to the rim 
of the cup. 

Stam. Filaments more than twenty, thread-shaped, shorter than the 
blossom, fixed to the cup. Anthers roundish, (of two lobes. F.) 

Pisr. Germens five or more, (compressed. E.) Styles the same num- 
ber, thread-shaped, as long as the stamens. ~ Summits somewhat 
globular. 

S. Vuss. Capsules oblong, pointed, compressed ; each two-valved, (and 
one-celled, E.) 


SEEDs few, tapering to a point, small, (pendulous from the outer margin 
of each valve. E.) 


Oss. In S. ulmaria the capsules are numerous, and placed ina circle: in 
S. filipendula they are numerous, and twisted spirally. Linn. 


POLYGYNIA. 
RO’SA. (Rosz. E.) Tourn. 408. Gaertn. 73. (Sm. E,) 


Cat. Cup one leaf. Tube ventricose, narrow at the neck, (finally 
succulent ; E.) border globular, with five divisions, expanding. Seg- 
ments deep, egg-spear-shaped, (pointed, concave, imbricated ; either 
all simple ; or two of them pinnate with leafy appendages on both 
sides ; one on one side only; the other two naked on both sides. E.) 

Boss. Petals five, inversely heart-shaped, as long as the segments of 
the cup, (and attached by the broad claws to the rim of its tube, deci- 
duous. E.) . 

Sram. Filaments numerous, hair-like, very short, rising from the rim of 
the cup. Anthers (roundish, flattened, of two oblong, tumid lobes, 

) 
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Pris. Germens numerous, (oblong, lining the tube of the calyx, inter~ 
spersed with dense, silky hairs. E.) Styles one to each germen, (late- 
ral, smooth, or hairy, all passing through the floral receptacle pro-~ 
ceeding from the rim of the calyx ; in some cases united into a cylin- 

der. E.) Summits blunt. Ang “ 

S. Vess. none. (Fruit globular, or ovate, formed of the permanent, ~ 
pulpy, coloured, tube of the calyx, closed at the summit. E.) » : 

SzEps numerous, oblong, (angular, hard, bristly ; adhering to the inside 
of the calyx throughout, and interspersed with rigid hairs. E.) 


(Ozs. This fascinating, but perplexing, tribe of plants, has been latterly 
subjected to considerable research by several learned Botanists, as will 
appear on reference to the different species described in the sequel of 
this work; though it is apprehended that the existing obscurities may 
not yet be entirely dissipated. E.) . 


RU’BUS. (Bramsiz. Raspperry. E.) Tourn. 385. Gerin 
73. 
Cau. Cup one leaf, with five divisions. Segments (egg-oblong, concave, 
pointed, expanding, permanent. E.) 


Buoss. Petals five, obovate, as long as the cup, upright, but expanding, 
often crisped or folded, (attached by their claws to the rim of the 
calyx, alternate with its segments, deciduous. E.) 

Sram. Filaments numerous, capillary, shorter than the petals, (from 
the tumid rim of the calyx within the blossom. E.) Anthers roundish, 
compressed, (of two lobes. E.) 

Pisr. Germens numerous, (globular, crowded together into a round 
head. E.) Styles small, hair-like, growing on the sides of the ger- 
mens. Summits obtuse, permanent. 

S. Vess. Berry (compound, globular, concave, deciduous, of several 
round, juicy, combined grains, upon 2 conical, dry, spongy receptacle. 


Srxps solitary, oblong, (keeled, hard, wrinkled, and pitted. E.) 

(Oss. Fruit black, crimson, or yellowish, often grateful. The seeds have 
only one testa, or skin, lined with a single membrane, or film. They are 
not therefore nuts, as they want an external shell ; nor are the grains 
drupas, though the seeds be solitary. E.) 


FRAGA’RIA, (Strawperry. E.) Tourn. 152. Gertn. 73. 


Cau. Cup oneleaf, flat, with ten (deep, E.) clefts. Segments alter- 
nately narrower, and these outside the broad ones. 

Bross. Petals five, roundish, expanding, attached by the short claws to 
the rim of the cup. 

Sram. Filaments twenty, awl-shaped, shorter than the blossom, 
attached to the cup. Anthers crescent-shaped, (of two cells, deci- 
duous. .) | bs 

Pst. Germens numerous, small, collected into a round head. Styles 
one, from the side of each germen. Summits simple, (obtuse. E.) 
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S. Vxss. mone. Receptacle of the seeds a spurious berry, globular, or 

egg-shaped, pulpy, soft, large, coloured, abrupt at the base, deciduous. 

EEDS numerous, (smooth, small, naked, pointed, ovate, E.) scattered 
over the surface of the receptacle. 


Oss, (Plants with erect, flowering stems, and sending forth trailing run- 
-. ners. ¥, sterilis nearly approaches the genus Comarum. E.) P 


POTENTIL’LA. (Cinquerorn. E.) Tourn. 153, Quinque- 
folum. Gertn. 73, Pentaphyllum. 


Cat. Cup one leaf, flattish, with ten clefts. Segments alternately 

smaller, reflexed. 

Buoss. Petals five, roundish, or heart-shaped, expanding, inserted by 
short claws to the margin of the calyx. 

Sram. Filaments twenty, awl-shaped, shorter than the petals, from the 
rim of the cup. Anthers oblong-crescent-shaped, (of two cells. E. 
Pisr. Germens numerous, small, forming a round head. Styles thread- 
shaped, as long as the stamens, one by the side of each germen. Sum~« 

mits blunt, (downy. E.) 

S. Vess. none. Receptacle of the seeds globular, juiceless, small, pers 
manent, covered with seeds, inclosed in the cup. 

SEEDS numerous, (roundish, pointed, wrinkled, E.) 

Oss. This genus agrees with Tormentilla, except in having one-fifth more 
in number in all the parts of fructification, so that the two genera might 
be united. Linn. (but the distinction is obvious and invariable, and simi- 

- ar instances have been admitted. E.) 


TORMENTIL’LA. (Tormentis. E.) | Tourn. 153. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup one leaf, flat, with eight clefts, every other segment smaller 
and more acute. 

Buoss. Petals four, inversely heart-shaped, flat, expanding, attached 
by claws to the margin of the cup. | } 
Sram. Filaments sixteen, (or more, E.) awl-shaped, half as long as the 
petals, fixed to the cup. Anthers (of two cells, bursting lengthwise. 

E 


-. 


Pist. Germens eight, (roundish, small, smooth, approaching so as to 
form a globular head. E.) Styles thread-shaped, (short, erect, one 
by the side of each germen. E.) . Summits blunt. 

S. Vuss. none, Receptacle of the seeds (small, dry, hairy, loaded with 
seeds, attached laterally, E.) and inclosed by the cup, 

SEEpDs roundish, naked. 


GE’UM. (Avens. E.) Tourn. 151, Caryophyllata. Gaertn 
74. (Sm. E.) 
Can. Cup one leaf, with ten clefts, Segments alternately very small 
and sharp-pointed. | | 


/ 
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Buoss. Petals five, rounded ; claws narrow, as long as the cup, fixed to 
its rim. 

Sram. Filaments numerous, awl-shaped, as long as the cup, arising 
from its margin. Anthers short, rather broad, blunt, (of two cells, 
E. 

pie Germens numerous, (ovate, compressed, forming a round head. 
E.) Styles long, attached to the sides of the germens, (with a joint 
above the middle ; lower part permanent, upper deciduous. E.) Sum=— 
mits simple. ; 

S. Vuss. none. Receptacle of the seeds oblong, hairy, ( dry, seated upon 
the reflexed calyx. E.) | 

Sxxps numerous, compressed, covered with strong hairs, furnished with 
a long awn formed by the ( hardened, lower part of the style, and ter- 
minating in a hook. E.) 


DRYAS. (Mounrarn-avens. E,) Gerin. 74. (Sm. FE.) 


Cau. Cup one leaf, with eight divisions. Segments expanding, strap- 
shaped, blunt, somewhat shorter than the blossom. 

Buoss. Petals eight, oblong, notched at the end, expanding, fixed to the 

_ cup. 

Sram. Filaments numerous, hair-like, (from the rim of the calyx, much 
shorter than the blossom. E.) Anthers small, (roundish, of two 
lobes. E.) 

Pist. Germens numerous, small, crowded together. Styles (long, E.) 
hair-like, fixed to the sides of the germens. Summits simple. 

S. Vess. none. (Receptacle depressed, downy, minutely cellular. E.) 

SEEps numerous, roundish, compressed, retaining the’ styles, which (ex- 
tend into long feathery awns. E.) 

Oss. (The calyx has from six to ten segments, and the petals vary in the 
same proportion: though in the British species eight is the prevalent 
number. E.) 


CO’MARUM. (MARsu-ciNQUEFOIL. E.) Gerin. 73. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, with ten clefts, large, concave, expanding, coloured, 
Segments alternately smaller, and placed beneath the others, perma- 
nent. 

Boss. Petals five, oblong, pointed, (much less than the smaller seg- 
ments of the cup to which they are opposite, attached to its margin. 
E.) 

Sram. Filaments twenty, awl-shaped, from the rim of the calyx, erect, 
as long as the blossom, permanent. Anthers crescent-shaped, deci- 
duous. 

Pisr. Germens numerous, roundish, small, forming a globular head. 
Styles simple, short, attached to the sides of the germens. Summits 
simple. 

S. Vxss. none. Receptacle of the seeds (large, permanent, spongy, 
villous, hemispherical. E.) 

SEEDS numerous, pointed, scattered over the surface of the receptacle. 
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CLASS XIII. 


POLYANDRIA. 


THE flowers of this Class have, as its title implies, many stamens, that 
is, from twenty to a thousand, or more, so that it is unnecessary to 
attempt to count them, further than to ascertain that they amount to 
twenty or upwards. The situation of the stamens, upon the Recep- 
tacle, is sufficient to distinguish it from the preceding Class, in which 
they do not stand upon the Receptacle, but either upon the sides of 
the Calyx or upon the Petals. A regard to this circumstance will be 
a surer guide than an attention merely to the number of the stamens. 
If the eye does not at once determine the exact situation of the 
stamens, carefully and slowly pull off the petals and the segments of 
the calyx, when if the stamens remain they may be considered as 
growing upon the Receptacle. 


(Oss. Most ofthe plants of this Class are poisonous; hence the mode of 
insertion of the stamens becomes doubly important, especially-to the ex- 
- perimental naturalist. E.) | 


POLYANDRIA. (Many Stamens.) 


MonoeyniA. (One Pistil.) 


 Acteea. Chelidonium. Papaver. 
Nymphea, Glaucium. Cistus. 
Nuphar. Tilia. ac 


Dieynia. (Two Pistils.) 


Paonia. Poterium. 


Trigynia. (Three Pistils.) 


Delphinium. 
PentaGyniA. (Five Pistils.) 
Aquilegia. 
‘Hexaeynia. (Six Pistils.) 
Stratiotes. 
Potyeynia. (Many Pistils.) 
Zostera. Thalictrum. Helleborus. 
Arum. ; Adonis. Caltha. 
Anemone. Ranunculus. Sagillaria, 
Clematis. Trollius. 
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MONOGYNIA. 


ACTA’A. (Bane-serrigcs. E.) Tourn. 154, Christopho- 
riana. Gerin. 114. 


Cau. Cup fourleaves. Leafits circular, blunt, concave, shedding. 

Buoss. Petals four, tapering each way, larger than the cup, (with 
claws. E.) deciduous. 

Sram. Filaments about thirty (cylindrical, dilated upwards. E.) dn- 

. thers roundish, double, upright. 

Pist. _Germen egg-shaped. Style none. Summit thickish, obliquely 
depressed.., ‘od i <. shines ee oe 

S. Vess. Berry ovyal-globular, smooth, with one furrow, and one cell. 

SEEDs numerous, semi-globular, ranged in a double row. 


(CHELIDO’NIUM. Cetanvine. Tourn. 116. Gerin. 115. 


Cau. Cup two-leaved, roundish. Leafits somewhat egg-shaped, con- 
cave, acute, shedding. 
Buoss. Petals four, circular, flat, expanding, large, narrower at the 
base. 
Sram. Filaments about thirty, flat, dilated upwards, shorter than the 
blossom. Anthers oblong, compressed, obtuse, upright, double. 

Pisr. Germen cylindrical, as long as the stamens. Style none. Sum- 
mit a knob, cloven. 

S. Vess. Pod linear, long, of one cell and two undulated, deciduous 
valves. | ; 

SEEDs humerous, oval, dotted, polished, crested along the upper edge ; 
disposed in two rows, on short stalks. Receptacle linear; marginal, 
between the seams of the valves. E.) 


(GLAU’CIUM. Hornep-poppy. Tourn. 130. Gertn...115. 
Ait. Hort. Kew. Sm. Fl. Brit. Juss. De Cand. Hook. 
Scot. Grev. Edin. Chelidonium. Linn. 


Cat. Cup inferior, of two oblong, concave, acute, deciduous leaves, 

Buoss. Petals four, much larger than the calyx, roundish, obovate, 
undulated, crumpled, spreading, with short claws, deciduous ; two 
opposite ones rather the smallest. re 

Stam. Filaments numerous, capillary, short. Anthers roundish, ter- 
minal, of two lobes. . 

Pist. Germen superior, cylindrical, or somewhat compressed, longer 
than the stamens. Style none. Summit large, abrupt, permanent, of 
two or three cloven, compressed, downy lobes. whimaeealal 

S. Vuss. Pod linear, very long, of two or three linear, concave valves, 
and as many cells, 


» 
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SEEDs numerous, convex at the outer side, pitted in regular lines, with- 
out a crest, disposed irregularly in two rows in each cell, being sunk 
in the hollows of a spongy or membranous partition, connected with 
the linear marginal receptacles, which are placed between the edges of 
the valves, and bear the seeds on short stalks, Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


PAPA’VER. (Poppy. E.) Tourn. 119,120. Gérin. 60. 


Cau. Cup two-leaved, egg-shaped. Leafits two, somewhat egg-shaped, 
concave, blunt, shedding. 

Bross. Pedals four, circular, expanding, crumpled, large, narrowest at 
the base, alternately smaller. 
Stam. Filaments numerous, hair-like, much shorter than the blossom. 
Anthers oblong, compressed, upright, blunt, (somewhat stalked. <F.) 
Pist. Germen nearly globular, large. Style none. Stimmit target« 

shaped, radiated, (downy, permanent. 1 ala . 

S. Vess. Capsule of one cell, incompletely separated into a greater or 
less number of marginal cells, answering to the nuinber of rays in the 
summit, and opening by several valvular apertures beneath the 
crown formed by the laige atid flat summit. . 

SEEDS numerous, very small, (kidney-shaped, dotted. E.) Receptacle 
consisting of as many longitudinal plaits as there are rays in the 
summit. 


(NYMPH AA. Waitt WateEr-tity. Gerin. 19. Sm. 


Cau. Cup beneath, four-leaved, larger than the petals, coriaceous, 
coloured on the upper surface, permanent. 

Buoss. Petals numerous, inserted in several rows upon the germen) 
beneath the stamens. . 

Stam. Filaments numerous, flat, placed on the germen above the 
petals; the outermost gradually dilated. Anthers linear, of two 

. parallel cells, closely attached to the edge of each filament. 

Pisr. Germen large, sessile, globose. Style none. Summit orbicular, 
sessile, of numerous rays, pointed and separate at the extremity, per- 

_ manent, bearing the Nectary, a central, globose, point. —_ 

S. Vess. Berry egg-shaped, fieshy, rough, with a bark-like coat, 
crowned at the top with as many cells as there are rays: at length 

internally gelatinous and pulpy. 

SEEDs roundish, numerous in each cell. 

Oxs. Flowers closing, and sinking more or less below the surface of the 
water, at night. E.) 


(NU‘PHAR. Yettow Warer-tity.. Ait, Hort. Kew. De 
Cand. Hook. Scot. Grev. Edin. Nymphea. Linn. 


Cau. Cup inferior, of five or six large, coriaceous, concave, coloured, 


permanent leaves, 
82 
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Buoss. Petals numerous, oblong, much smaller than the calyx; fur- 
rowed, and honey-bearing at the back, proceeding, like the stamens, 
from the receptacle. 

Sram. Filaments very numerous, unconnected with the germen, linear, 
recurved. Anthers linear, of two parallel cells, closely attached to 
the inner surface of the upper part of each filament. 

Pist. Germen superior, nearly sessile, ovate, with an elongation at the 
summit. Style none. Summit sessile, orbicular, convex, entire or- 
notched, with many central radiating clefts. ; 

S. Vess. Berry coriaceous, smooth, ovate, pointed ; of as many cells as 
there are rays, finally pulpy within. 

SrEps numerous, smooth, ovate, in several rows in each cell. Sm. Eng. 


Fl. E.) 


TIVIA. (Limu-rree. E.) Tourn. 381. Gertn. 113. 


Cat. Cup with five divisions, concave, coloured, almost as large as the 
blossom, deciduous. 

Buoss. Petals five, obovate, blunt, scolloped at the end. 

Stam. Filaments numerous, thirty or more, awl-shaped, as long as the 
blossom. Anthers (of two nearly orbicular lobes, bursting outwards. 
E. 

hal Germen roundish. Style columnar, as long as the stamens. 
Summit with five obtuse angles. 

S. Vuss. Capsule coriaceous, nearly globular, opening at the base, 
with five cells, seldom all perfect. 

Sxxps (rarely more than one in each cell of the germen; globular, 
smooth. E.) f 


Oxs. In general only one seed comes to perfection, and this pushes aside 
the others, which are barren; so that an incautious observer would be 
apt to pronounce, that the capsule has but one cell. Linn. 


CIS'TUS. (Cistus. E.) Tourn. 136 and 128, Helianthemum. 
Gaertn. 70. 


Cau. Cup five leaves, permanent. Leafits circular, concave, two of 
them smaller, placed beneath, but alternating with the others, (partly 
membranous. E.) 

Buoss. Petals five, circular, flat, expanding, very large, (with short 
claws. E.) 

Sram. Filaments numerous, hair-like, shorter than the blossom. An-~ 
thers roundish, small, 

Pist. Germen nearly globular. Style simple, as long as the stamens. 
Summits flat, circular. 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, invested by the closed, permanent calyx. - 

SEEDs numerous, roundish, small. 


Oss. The Essential Character of this genus consists in the two smaller 
and alternate leaves of the calyx. Some species have a capsule of one 
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cell and three valves, in others it has five or ten cells, and as many valves 
as there are cells. Linn. 

(In the seeds of the whole natural order of the Cistee, Mr. Brown ascer- 
tained a peculiarity of structure ; that the radicle will be found at the 
opposite extremity to the umbilicus. E.) 


DIGYNIA. 
(PHO'NIA. Peony. Tourn. 146. Gaertn. 65. 


Cabins; Cup five leaves, permanent. Leafits roundish, concave, reflexed, 
unequal in size and position. , 
Buoss. Petals five, roundish, concave, narrower at the base, expanding, 

very large. 

Stam. Filaments very numerous, capillary, shorter than the blossom. 
Anthers oblong, quadrangular, upright, four-celled, large. 

Pisr. Germens two, egg-shaped, upright, downy. Style none. Sum- 
mits compressed, oblong, blunt, coloured, curved. 

S. Vass. Capsules answering in number to the germens, egg-oblong, 
widely expanding, cottony, having one cell, and one valve, opening 
wide longitudinally. 

SEEDS numerous, oval, polished, coloured, adhering to the opening 
sutures. 


Oxs. The general number of germens appears to be two, but it varies in 
some species, seldom, however, exceeding five. The germen, as do other 
parts of the flower, multiply by cultivation. E.) 


POTE’RIUM. (Burner. EE.) Tourn, 68. Pimpinella. 
P 
Gertn. 32. 


Male flowers forming a spike. : 

Cau. Cupfour leaves. Leafits egg-shaped, coloured, shedding. 

Bross. with four divisions. Segments egg-shaped, concave, expanding, 

~ permanent. 

Stam. Filaments many, thirty to fifty, hair-like, very long, limber. 
Anthers roundish, double. 

Female flowers, on the same spike, (nearer the extremity. E.) 

Cat. Cup as above. 

Bross. Petal one, wheel-shaped. 'ube short, roundish, closing at the 
mouth. Border with five divisions. Segments egg-shaped, flat, re~ 
flexed, permanent. 

Pist, Germens two, egg-oblong, within the tube of. the blossom. 
Styles two, hair-like, coloured, limber, as long as the blossom. Sum-~ 
mits pencil-shaped, coloured. 

S.Vxss. Berry formed of the tube of the blossom, grown thick, hard, 
and closed, (by some considered a corticated, two-celled Nut. E.) 

SEEDs two. 


Ozs. P. Sanguisorba bears a berry which is angular and juiceless, its 
seeds are four-cornered, tapering to a point at each end. The male 
flowers produce two feeble pistils. Linn. And the calyx has two, three, 
or four leaves. Reich. 
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TRIGYNIA. addin} 
DELPHINIUM. (Larx-spur. E.) Tourn. 241. Gaertn. 65. 


Cau. Cup none. . 

Bross. Petals five, unequal, ranged in a circle, the uppermost before 
blunter than the rest, behind extended into a straight, tubular, long, 
ee horn, or spur, the other egg-spear-shaped, expanding, nearly 
equal. e tet 

Nectary cloven, its front standing in the upper part of the circle of 

the ‘aie and its hinder part inclosed by the ‘tube of the uppermost 
petal. . . 

Sram. Filaments many, fifteen to thirty, awl-shaped, dilated at the 
base, very small, inclining towards the uppermost petal. Anthers 
upright, small. a OK 

Pist. Germen three, or one, egg-shaped, ending in styles nearly as long 
asthe stamens. Summits simple, reflexed. SEY ESO 

S. Vess. Capsules three, or one, (answering in number to the germens, 
E.) egg-awl-shaped, straight, with one valve, opening inwards. 

SEEDS numerous, angular, (rough. E.) sisi TiS 


PENTAGYNIA. 


AQUILE'GIA. (Cotumsine. E.) Tourn. 242. Gertn. 118. 
(Sm. E.) 5 


Cau. Cup none. 

Buoss. Petals five, spear-egg-shaped, flat, expanding, equal. 

Cau. Nectaries five, equal, alternating with the petals, horn-shaped, 
gradually widening upwards, the mouth ascending obliquely outwards, 
attached to the receptacle inwardly, extending below into a long 
tapering tube, or spur, blunt at the end. 

Sram. Filaments numerous, thirty to forty, awl-shaped, the outer ones 
shortest, (the innermost abortive, dilated, and corrugated, like chaffy 
scales, closely enfolding the germens. E.) Anthers (heart-shaped, 
E.) upright, as tall as the nectaries. 

Pist. Germens five, egg-oblong, terminating in awl-shaped styles 
longer than the stamens. Summits upright, undivided. 

S. Vess. Capsules five, distinct, cylindrical, parallel, straight, pointed, 
with one valve, opening from the point inwardly. 

SEEDs numerous, egg-shaped, keeled, adhering to the opening seam. 


(STRATIO'TES. Warter-anor. Gertn.14, Fl. Brit. 


Cau. superior, of one leaf, tubular, erect, the border in three deep, 
deciduous segments, . . 

Buoss. Petals three, alternate with the calyx, and twice as long, 
obovate, concave, slightly spreading. | 
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Stam. Filaments about twenty, or fewer, shorter than the segments of 
the calyx, and proceeding from its base. Anthers vertical, awl- 
shapedsannin 1s snvit | 
Pist.»  Germen inferior, elliptical, obtusely triangular. Styles six, 
deeply cloven, full as long as the stamens. Summits simple, ~~ 
S. Vuss. Berry coated, oval, with six or more cells, and as many 
angles, tapering at each end. . a F 
SEEDs numerous, obovate, in two rows. 


oe 


Ozs. Each flower is accompanied by a permanent sheath, or bractea, of a 
. single leaf, variously divided, which is not wanted to strengthen the 
_ generic character, and indeed does not belong to the parts of fructifica< 


tion. Sm. Eng. FI. 
Aquatic plants; with radical leaves resembling those of an Aloe. ‘ The 
' anthers being occasionally imperfect in one flower, the stigmas. in 
a ahaan ACU some authors to consider the Stratiotes as dioe« 
cious.” E.) ead VER Noe & Dake 


POLYGYNIA. 
ZOSTE’RA. (Grass-wrack. E.) Gerin. 19. 


Male flowers. . : 
Cau. Sheath none, except the base of the leaf, inclosing the spike- 
stalk, approaching, and notched on each side towards the top. 
Spike-stalk strap-shaped, flat, bearing stamens on its upper and 
pistils on its under side. 
Cup none. 

Bioss. none. 

Stam. Filaments alternate, numerous, very short, fixed to the spike- 
stalk above the germens. Anthers, one on each filament, egg-oblong, 
blunt, awl-shaped, and crooked upwards and backwards. BS. 

Female flowers. 

CAL. as above. 

Cup none. 

Buoss. none. 

Pisr. Germens fewer, egg-shaped, compressed, alternate, two-edged, 
fixed by the top to a little fruit-stalk. Style, one on each germen, 
simple. Summits two, hair-like. ' 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, beaked, terminated by the style, rather 

_ compressed, membranous, transparent, of one cell, without valves, 
Gertn. opening lengthwise at a lateral angle. Linn. 
SEEDs single, elliptical, compressed, scored. Gertn. 


Oxs. (The peculiar structure of the plants of this genus has occasioned a 
_ diversity of opinion among the most able Botanists, both as to the proper 
designation of the several parts of fructification, and, consequently, of their 
osition in the vegetable system. Sir J. E. Smith describes Zostera as 
1aving “a simple unilateral spike of naked flowers disposed in two ranks,” 
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and, followed by Vahl, places it in the Class Monandria ; while Schreber, 
Willdenow, Hooker, and Greville, admit it into Monoecia; nor is it 
here inconsiderately retained in its present position: an arrangement not 
merely approved by the Author, but sanctioned by Thunberg and 
others. E.) 


A/RUM. (Cuckoo-pint. E.) Tourn. 69. Gertn. 84. 


Male flowers on the same fruit-stalk with the females, closely 
crowded, between a double row of tendrils. 

Cau. Sheath of one leaf, very large, oblong, wrapped round at the 
base, approaching at the top, compressed in the middle, coloured on 
the inside. | 

Sheathed Fruit-stalk, club-shaped, undivided, a little shorter than 
the sheath, coloured, set round with germens on the lower part, above 
the germens shrivelling. 

Cup none. 

BLoss. none. | 

Nectaries, thick at the base, ending in thread-shaped tendrils, 
placed in two rows round the middle of the fruit-stalk. 

Sram. Filaments none. Anthers sessile, quadrangular. 

Female flowers on the lower part of the fruit-stalk, near together. 

Cau. Sheath and sheathed Frui-stalk as above. 

Cup none. 

Buoss. none, 

Pist. Germens each inversely egg-shaped. Style none. Summit 
bearded with soft hairs. 

S. Vess. Berry globular, of one cell. 

SrEEDs many, roundish. 


Oss. The unparalleled structure of this flower has given rise to many dis- 
putes amongst the most eminent Botanists. The receptacle is elongated 
into a naked club, with germens surrounding its base. The stamens, 
(which is truly wonderful,) are fixed to the receptacle more within than 
the germens, and consequently standing less in need of filaments to 
elevate them. Hence it may be said to be an inverted flower. (Dr. 
Hull, (who follows our arrangement as to position,) considers the 
mysterious tendrils of the nectaries, as merely filaments, by a Lusus 
Nature exhibited separate from the anthers. E.) 


ANEMO’NE. (Anemone. E.) Tourn, 147. Gertn. 74. 


CaL. none. 

Buoss. Petals in one, two, or three rows, rather oblong, (from five to 
fifteen, imbricated in the bud, deciduous. E.) , 

Stam: Filaments numerous, hair-like, half as long as the blossom. 
Anthers double, upright, (bursting laterally. E.) 

Pisr. Germens numerous, collected into a round or oblong head. 
Styles tapering, short. Summits blunt. i 

S. Vuss. none. Receptacle globular or oblong, beset with hollow dots. 

SEEDs numerous, pointed, retaining the permanent style. | 


Oxss. 4. Pulsatilla has a many-cloven leafy Involucrum, and the remaining 
styles at the extremity of the seeds appear feathery. , 
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CLEM’ATIS. (TraveE.ier’s Joy. E.) Tourn. 150, Clema- 
titis. Gerin, 74. 


Cau. Cup none. 

Buoss. Petals four to six, flexible, oblong. 

Stam, Filaments numerous, ‘awl-shaped, shorter than the blossom. 
Anthers fixed to the sides of the filaments, (two-lobed. E.) 

Pist. Germens many, (sessile, collected into a globular head, E.) 
compressed, terminating in awl-shaped styles, longer than the stamens. 
Summit simple. . 

S. Vess. none. Receptacle a small knob. | 3 

SEEDs numerous, roundish, compressed, retaining the styles (as long 
feathery awns. E.) 


THALIC’TRUM. (Rus-weep. E.) Tourn. 143... Gerin. 
74, (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup none; unless the blossom be considered such. 

Buoss. Petals four or five, circular, blunt, concave, shedding. 

Stam. Filaments numerous, broadest in the upper part, compressed, 
longer than the blossom. Anthers oblong, (drooping. E.) 

Pisr. Germens several, roundish, (striated. E.) Styles none. Summits 
(oblique, ovate, tumid, downy. E.) 

S. Vzss. none. ; 

SEEps as many as the germens, furrowed, (or winged, E.) egg-shaped, 
without awns. 


Oss. The number of stamens and pistils varies in different species. 


ADO’NIS. (PHEASANT’s-EYE. E.) Gerin.74. 


Cau. Cup five leaves. Leafits blunt, concave, converging, a: little 
_ coloured, deciduous. 

Bioss. Petals five to fifteen, oblong, blunt, shining. 

Stam. Filaments numerous, very short, awl-shaped. . Anthers oblong, 
bent inwards, (two-lobed. E.) 

Pisr. Germens numerous, (incurved, forming a round head. E.) Styles 
none. Summits acute, reflexed. - 

S. Vess. none. Receptacle oblong, spike-like. 

SreDs numerous, irregular, angular, without awns, gibbous at the base, 
bent back at the point. 


RANUN’CULUS. (Crow-roor. E.) Tourn. 149, Gertn. 
74. 


Cau. Cup fiveleaves. Leajits egg-shaped, concave, a little coloured, 
deciduous. 
Buoss. Petals five, blunt, shining, with small claws. 
Nectary « little cavity, just above the claw of each petal. | 
Sram. Filaments numerous, nearly half as long as the petals. Anthers 
upright, oblong, blunt, double. . 
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Pist. Germens numerous, collected into a head. Styles none. Sums 
mits reflexed, very small. ue) pi prot’ 
S. Vess. none. Receptacle connecting the seeds by very short foot 
stalks. ew) AERD 
SEEps numerous, irregular, each tipped with a point or hook, figure 
various. | ) eRe 
Ozs. .The Essential Character of this genus consists in the nectary, the. 
other parts of the flower being inconstant. This nectary is in ‘some 
species a naked pore, in others encompassed by a cylindrical border, and, 
in others again, closed by a scale which is notched at the end. In 
R. ficaria the cup has three leaves, and the blossom more than five 
petals. R. hederaceus has only five stamens, and R. sceleratus an awl- 
shaped receptacle, and the fruit in a spike. In some species the seeds 
are roundish, in others depressed ; sometimes they are beset with prickles 
like a hedge-hog, and at others they are but few in number. Linn. 
(According to Professor Hooker, the nectariferous pore is analogous to the 
tubular petals, (nectaries of Smith,) in T’rollius and Helleborus ; only in 
these last the broad expansion which forms the principal part of the 
petal in Ranunculus, is wanting. E.) a ic) 


TROL’LIUS. (GLOBE-FLOWER, E.) Gerin. 118. 


Cau. none. 
Bross. Petals about fourteen, nearly egg-shaped, (deciduous, concave, 
- converging, E.) three in each of the three outer rows, and five in 
the innermost. | 
Nectaries about nine, strap-shaped, flat, incurved, (with a single 
lip ; base somewhat tubular. E.) hs 
Sram. Filaments numerous, bristle-shaped, shorter than the blossom. 
Anthers upright, linear. 

Pisr. Germens numerous, sessile, columnar. _ Styles none. Summits 
sharp-pointed, shorter than the stamens. 

S. Vess. (Capsules as many as the germens, cylindrical, with points, 
forming a globular head. E.) 

SEDs (recurved, nearly a dozen in each capsule, angular. E.) 


HELLEB’/ORUS. (Bear’s-root. E.) Tourn. 144. Gertn. 
65. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup none, (unless the blossom be considered such, which in some 
species is permanent.) 

Buoss. Petals five, circular, blunt, (concave, subcoriaceous, E.) large. 

Nectaries generally more numerous, very short, placed in a circle, 
consisting of one leaf, tubular, (narrowing downward ; with two up- 
right, obtuse, unequal lips at the orifice. E.) 

Stam. Filaments numerous, awl-shaped. Anthers compressed, nar- 
aM ei the lower part, upright, (of two cells, bursting at the 

__ edges. E.) 

Pist. Germens generally six, compressed. Styles awl-shaped. Sum 
mit rather thick, (roundish. E.) . 
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S. Vess. | Capsules compressed, (coriaceous, beaked with the styles, E.) 
keeled at both edges, the lower edge the shortest, the upper the most 
convex, opening. 

SEEps several, (oval, at the edges of the capsule, attached in two rows, 
to a linear, double-notched, deciduous receptacle. E.) 


CAL’THA. (Meapow-sour. E.) Tourn. 145. Populago. 
Gerin. 118. 


Cau. Cup none. 
te Petals five, or more, egg-shaped, flat, expanding, large, shed- 
ing. 2 

Stam. Filaments numerous, thread-shaped, shorter than the petals. 
Anthers compressed, blunt, upright, (of two lobes. E.) 

Pist. Germens from five to ten, oblong, compressed, upright. Styles 
none. Summits simple. / 

S. Vess. Capsules from five to ten, short, pointed, expanding, keeled 
at both edges, opening at the upper seam. y 

SEEDS numerous, roundish, with an edging, fixed to the upper seam. 


SAGITTA’/RIA. (Arrow-nxzav. E.) Gaertn. 84. 


Male flowers, numerous. 

Cau. Cup three leaves. Leafits egg-shaped, concave, permanent. 

Buioss. Petals three, circular, blunt, flat, expanding, thrice as large as 
the cup. y Rae 

Stam. Filaments many, generally twenty-four, awl-shaped, collected 
into alittle head. -Anthers upright as long as the cup. 

Female flowers fewer, beneath the other. . 

Cau. Cup as above. 

Buoss. Petals three, as above. 

Pist. Germens numerous, compressed, forming a little head, gibbous 
on the outer side, ending in very short styles. Summits acute, per- 

- manent. 

S. Vess. (Capsules very numerous, ventricose, compressed, gibbous 
on one side with a broad membranous border, terminated by the short, 
recurved style, one-celled, arranged ina globular form, on a receptacle 
globose, naked, dotted. 

SEEps solitary, egg-oblong, appearing doubled together, very minutely 
dotted. E.) | 
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CLASS XIV. 


DIDYNAMIA. 


THE Essential Character of this Class consists in the flowers being fur- 
nished with four stamens, two of which are long, and two short. The 
short stamens stand next together and adjoining to the style of the 
pistil. ‘They are covered by the blossom, which is irregular in its 
shape. ‘This Class comprehends the whirled, or whorled, the lipped, 
or labiate; and the gaping, or ringent flowers, natural assemblages 
comprised chiefly in the Verticillatw, and Personate Orders of Lin- 
neus, It admits of the following Natural Character :— 


Cat. Cup one leaf, upright, tubular, with five clefts. Segments un- 
equal, permanent. 

Buoss. one petal, upright, the base tubular, containing honey, and serv- 
ing for a nectary. Border generally gaping, upper lip straight, 
lower lip expanding, with three segments, the middle one the broadest. 

Sram. Filaments four, strap-shaped, fixed to the tube of the blossom, 
but reclining towards the back of it. Filaments all parallel, seldom 
taller than the blossom. The two middle ones shorter than those on 
each side. Anthers generally covered by the upper lip of the blossom, 
and approaching each other so as to stand in pairs, 

Pist. Germen generally superior. Syle single, thread-shaped, bent in 
the same manner as the filaments, and usually standing in the midst 
of them, but somewhat longer and incurved at the top. Summit 
generally cloven. 

S. Vess. either none, (as in the first Order,) or when there is one, (as 
in the second Order,) consisting of two cells. 

SrEps in the first Order four, naked, sessile at the bottom of the cup. 
In the second Order numerous, attached to the receptacle, which is 
placed in the middle of a capsule. 


Oss. The flowers of this Class are, for the most part, nearly upright, but 
leaning a little from the stem, so that the blossom may more effectually 
protect the anthers from rain, and the pollen more easily fall upon the 
summit. The plants in the first Order are odoriferous, cephalic, and re- 
solvent. None of them are poisonous, 
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GyMNOosPERMIA. (Seeds four, naked.)* 


Ajuga. Galeopsis. Clinopodium, 
Teucrium. Galeobdolon. Origanum. 
Nepeta. Betonica. Thymus. 
Verbena. Stachys. Melittis. 
Mentha. Ballota. Scutellaria. 
Glechoma. Marrubium. Prunella. 
Lamium. Leonurus. 


ANGIOSPERMIA. (Seeds numerous, in a Capsule.) 


Bartsia. Pedicularis. Linnea. 
Rhinanthus. Antirrhinum. Sibthorpia. 
Euphrasia. — - Scrophularia. Limosella. 
Melampyrum. Digitalis. Orobanche. 
Lathreea. | 
GYMNOSPERMIA. 


AJUGA. (Bucix. E.) Tourn. 98. Bugula, and Chame- 
pitys. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, short, with five shallow clefts, nearly equal, per- 
manent. . 

Boss. one petal, gaping. Twbe cylindrical, crooked. Upper lip very 
small, upright, cloven, blunt. Lower lip large, expanding, with three 
segments, blunt, middle segment large, inversely heart-shaped, lateral 
segments small. 

Sram. Filaments four, two short, and two long, awl-shaped, upright, 
longer than the upper lip, (incurved, exserted, Anthers reniform, 
one-celled. Hook. E.) | 

Pisr. Germen with four divisions. Style thread-shaped, incurved, in 
size and situation similar to the stamens. Summits two, slender, the 
lowermost the shortest. 

S. Vuss. none. The Cup closing retains the seed. 

Szeps four, rather long, (rugged, E.) 


* (“ With four pericarps, or apparently naked seeds, at the bottom of the calyx.” 
Hook. E.) 
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TEUCRIUM. (GermanveEx. E.) Tourn.97, Chameedrys, 
and 98. | 


Cau. Cup one leaf, with five clefts, nearly equal, acute, gibbous on one 
side the base, permanent. 

Buoss. one petal, gaping. Tube cylindrical, short, curved upwards. 
Upper lip upright, acute, deeply divided, even lower than its base. _ 
Segments standing wide. Lower lip with three clefts, expanding, 
lateral segments rather upright, of the shape of the upper lip, the 
middle one large, circular. ; 

Sram. Filaments four, awl-shaped, longer than the upper lip of the 
blossom, and projecting between its segments. Anthers small. 

Pisr. Germen four-cleft. Style thread-shaped, in size and situation 
similar to the stamens. Summits two, slender. 

S. Vrss. none. The Cup remaining unchanged contains the seeds. 

Sreps four, roundish, (wrinkled. E.) 


Ons. The very deep division of the upper lip of the blossom, and its seg~ 
ments standing sé wide apart, give the appearance of a flower without 
any upper lip. Z. Chamedrys has a tubular calyx, and bears its flowers 
in the bosom of the leaves. Linn. 


NEP’ETA. (Cat-mint. E.) Tourn, 98. Cataria. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, cylindrical ; mouth with five teeth, acute, 
upright, upper teeth the longest, the lower most expanded. 

Buoss. one petal, gaping. T'ube cylindrical, incurved; border open. 
Mouth expanding, heart-shaped, bordered by two very short, reflexed, 
blunt, segments. Upger lip upright, circular, notched. Lower lip 
circular, concave, larger, scolloped at the edge. 

Sram. Filaments four, two long, and two short, awl-shaped, approach 
ing, covered by the upper lip. Anthers fixed sidewise. ’ 

Pist. Germen four-cleft. Style thread-shaped, in length and situation 
similar to the stamens. Swmmet cloven, acute. _ 

S. Viss. none. The permanent, upright Cup contains the seeds. 

Srxps four, somewhat egg-shaped. 


VERBENA. (Vervain. E.) Tourn. 95. Gerin. 66. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, angular, tubular, slender, permanent, with five 
teeth, one of the teeth lopped. 

Bross. one petal, unequal. Tube cylindrical, straight in the lower. 
half, dilated and curved inwards towards the top. Border expanding, 
with five clefts. Segments rounded, nearly equal. 

Sram. Filaments four, like bristles, very short, concealed within the 
tube of the blossom, two of themlonger. Anthers (incumbent, each 
of two lobes. E.) 

Pist. Germen four, quadrangular: Style thread-shaped, as long as 
the tube. Summit blunt. 
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S. Vxss. at first a membranous, evanescent pellicle ; afterwards the cup 
contains the naked seeds. 3 ; 3 

SEEDs two or four, oblong, (slightly angular, and roughish with minute 
dots. E.) 


Oxs. Linmeus allotted a place to this genus in the Class Diandria, because 
some of the species have only two stamens; but as the species found with 
us has uniformly four, and its structure in other respects agrees with 
the plants of this Class, it is introduced where the English Botanist 
would expect to find it. (Botanists differ as to the precise nature of 
the membrane which inyests the seeds. . Though only to be detected 
during their immature state, Professor Hooker considers it decidedly a 
pericarp, and therefore removes Verbena to the Order Angiospermia ; 
while Sir J. E. Smith insists that “ the covering of the seeds is a real 
pellicle, not a pericarp ;” which opinion he conceives to be confirmed by 
the whole structure of the genus, its affinity to the rest.of the Gymnos- 
permia, and dissimilarity to the Angiospermia ; and also refers to a like 
conformation in Chenopodium. As every provision of nature must be 
competent to its end ; it appears reasonable to conclude that the neces- 
sary protection and accommodation for the seeds by a matrix accompa-~ 
nying them to maturity, or a substitute for such, is more effectually 
afforded in this case, as in many analogous instances, by the permanent 
calyx, than by a fugacious film, “ vix manifestum, vel fere nullum.” E.) 


MEN’THA. (Mint.-E.) Tourn. 89. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, upright, with five teeth, equal, perma< 

. nent. 

Bross. one petal, upright, tubular, rather longer than the cup. Border 

_ with four divisions, nearly equal. The upper Segment broadest, 
notched. ; 

Stam. Filaments four, awl-shaped, upright, distant, the two next each 

_ other the longest. Anthers (two-lobed. E.) ule «MET Lhe 

Pist. Germen four-lobed. Style thread-shaped, upright, longer than 
the blossom. Summit cloven, expanding. 

S. Vxess. none. Cup upright, containing the seeds. 

SEEDs four, small. 


GLECHO’MA. Curt. 143. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, cylindrical, scored, very small, permanent; 
with five marginal teeth. Segments unequal, pointed. heater: 
Bross. one petal, gaping. Tube slender, compressed. Upper lip erect, 

blunt, bifid. Lower lip expanding, large, blunt, with three segments, 
the middle one largest, notched. , 
Stam. Filaments four, two long and two short, covered by the upper 
lip. Anthers of each pair approaching so as to form a cross. 
Pist. Germen four-cleft. Style thread-shaped, curved under the 
_ upper lip. Summit cloven into two acute divisions. 
S. Vzss. none. ‘ 
Szeps four, egg-shaped, at the bottom of the permanent calyx. 
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LA/MIUM. (Dsap-nerrye. E.) Tourn. 85. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, widening upwards, with five awned teeth, 

~ nearly equal, permanent. _ | 

Buoss. one petal, gaping. T'ube cylindrical, short. Border open. 
Mouth inflated, compressed, gibbous, with a little reflexed tooth on 
each side. Upper lip vaulted, circular, blunt. Lower lip shorter, in- 
versely heart-shaped, notched, reflexed. 

Sram. Filaments four, awl-shaped, two long and two short, covered by 
the upper lip. Anthers oblong, hairy, (bivalve. E.) 

Pist. Germenfour-cleft. Style thread-shaped, in length and situation 
similar to the stamens. Swmmit of two acute segments. 

S. Vuss. none. The Cup remaining open contains the seeds in its 
bottom. 

Srxps four, short, triangular, convex on one side, lopped at each end. 


GALEOP’SIS. (Hemp-nertus. E.) E. Bot. 207. | 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, with five teeth, terminating in sharp 
spines, as long as the tube, permanent. 

Buoss. one petal, gaping. Tube short. Border open. Mouth some- 
what wider than the tube, and as long as the cup. Above the base of 
the lower lip on each side appears a little prominence, hollow on the 
under surface. Upper lip circular, concave, serrated at the top. 
Lower lip with three segments, the lateral ones circular, the middle 
one larger, scolloped, notched. 

Sram. Filaments four, two long and two short, awl-shaped, covered by 
the upper lip. Anthers roundish, bivalve. ,) | 

Pist. Germen four-lobed. Style thread-shaped, of the length and 
situation of the stamens. Swmmit cloven, acute. 

S. Vzss. none. 

Sexps four, triangular, convex at the summit, in the bottom of the 
rigid, spinous, open-mouthed calyx. 


Ozs. In G. Ladanum the upper lip of the blossom is a little reflexed, but 
not very evidently scolloped. Linn. G. Galeobdolon has no teeth on the 
lower lip of the blossom, but it is divided into three equal segments, and 
the upper lip is entire, being only fringed with a few soft hairs. Hudson 
made a distinct genus of it, under the name of Galeobdolon. . 


GALEOB/DOLON. (Arcuancen. E.) Huds. Curt. 223. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, bell-shaped, with five teeth, tapering to a 
point, the upper tooth erect, distant, the two lower expanding. 

Buoss. one petal, gaping. Tube cylindrical, short. Upper lip oval, 
vaulted, entire, fringed, hairy. Lower lip shorter, with three clefts, 
unequal, the lateral Segments egg-shaped, tapering, the outer edge 
bent back, the middle Segment longer, straight, tapering. 

Sram. Filaments four, awl-shaped, covered by the upper lip, two of 
them longer. (Anthers of two roundish lobes. EK.) 
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Pist. Germen four-lobed. Style thread-shaped, the length and situa- 
tion of the stamens. Summit in two acute, spreading segments. 
S. Vess, none. The Cup unchanged contains the seeds in its bottom. 
SEEDs four, short, triangular, lopped. 


BETON‘ICA. (Betony. E.) Tourn. 96.. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, cylindrical, five-toothed, spinousetipped, 
permanent. 

Buoss. one petal, gaping. Tube cylindrical, incurved. Upper lip cur 
cular, entire, flat, upright. Lower lip with three segments, the 
middle one broader, circular, notched. 

Stam. Filaments four, two long and two short, as long as the mouth 
Cn) Am blossom, and inclining towards the upper lip. Anthers nearly 
globular. 

Pist.. Germen four-lobed. Style in shape, size, and situation, resem< 
bling the stamens. Summit cloven, (acute. E.) 

S. VzEss. none. 

SEEDs four, egg-shaped, (in the bottom of the smooth, somewhat. con< 
verging calyx. E.) 


STA’CHYS. (Wounpworr. E.) Tourn. 86. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, angular, with five clefts, permanent, teeth 
awl-shaped, spinous-pointed, nearly equal. 

Buoss. one petal, gaping. Tube very short. Mouth oblong, gibbous 
towards the base. Upper lip upright, egg-shaped, vaulted, generally 
notched. Lower lip large, with three segments, the lateral segments 
reflexed, the middle one largest, notched, and folded back. 

Stam. Filaments four, two long and two short, awl-shaped ; after~ 
flowering, curved to the sides of the mouth. Anthers (roundish, of 
two valves. E.) 

Pist. Germen (angular, four-lobed. E.) Style thread-shaped, agree- 
ing in length and situation with the stamens. Summit cloven, acute. 

S. Vess. none. The Cup but little changed, contains the seeds, 

SEEps four, egg-shaped, angular. 7 


Oss. In 8. arvensis the upper lip of the blossom is entire. 


BALLO’TA. (Hensir. E.) Tourn. 85. 


Cau, Cup one leaf, tubular, salver-shaped, regular, with five angles 
and ten scores, oblong, upright, permanent. zm open, plaited, with 
five pointed teeth. 

Bross. one petal, gaping. Tube cylindrical, as long asthe cup. Upper 
lip upright, egg-shaped, scolloped, concave. Lower lip with three 

_ segments, blunt, the middle one largest. cloven. 

Stam. Filaments four, two long ana two snort, awl-shaped, inclining 
towards, and shorter than, the upper lip. Anthers oblong, (of two 

‘valves. E.) 
VOL. I. ) T 
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Pisr. Germen small, (four-lobed.) Style thread-shaped, in length and 
situation similar to the stamens. Swmmit slender, cloven. I ; 

S. VEss. none. 2 | | — 

Srxps four, egg-shaped, (at the bottom of the somewhat hardened 
calyx. E.) 


Ons. It has the involucrum of Clinopodium, the calyx of Marrubium, and 
the blossom of Stachys, but is more nearly allied to Marrubium. Linn. 


MARRU’BIUM. (Horenounp. E.) Tourn. 91. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, somewhat salver-shaped, tubular, with ten fur- 

rows. Rim spreading, regular, generally with ten, (sometimes five, 
E.) teeth ; teeth alternately smaller. 

Buoss. one petal, gaping. Tube cylindrical. Border spreading. Mouth 
long, tubular. Upper lip upright, linear, in two acute lobes. Lower 

- lip broader, reflexed, with three segments, middle segment broad, 
notched ; the lateral segments acute. 

Sram. Filaments four; two long and two short, shorter than the 
blossom, covered by the upper lip. Anthers simple. 

Pist. Germen four-lobed. Style thread-shaped, in length and situa- 
tion similar to the stamens. Swmmuit cloven. 

S. VEss. none. . 

Sreps four, rather oblong ; at the bottom of the hardened calyx, which 
is contracted at the orifice. 


LEONU’RUS. (Mornerwort. E.) Tourn. 87. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, cylindrical, but with five prominent 
angles, and five teeth, permanent, (short, cylindrical. E.) 

Buoss. one petal, gaping. Tube narrow. Border spreading. Upper 
lip the longest, semi-cylindrical, concave, gibbous, roundish and blunt 
at the end, entire, covered with soft hairs. Lower lip reflexed, with 
three divisions. Segments spear-shaped, nearly equal. 9) 

Stam. Filaments four, two long and two short, (much shorter than the 
blossom, E.) covered by the upper lip. Anthers oblong, (attached 
by the back, incumbent, and soon bursting in front into two cells, E.) 
sprinkled with minute, solid, shining, globular particles. | 

Pist. Germens four, (or one four-lobed. Sm. E.) Style thread- 
shaped, incurved. Summit of two acute, spreading segments. 

S. Vuss. none. 

Sreps four, oblong, convex on one side, angular on the other, (hairy, 
in the tube of the slightly hardened, strongly veined calyx. E.) ) 


CLINOPO’DIUM. (Wip Basit. E.) | Tourn. 92. 


Cau. Involucrum of many bristle-shaped leaves, as long as the cup, 
placed under the whirls. 7 i fe 
Cup one leaf, cylindrical, slightly curved, (ribbed, E.) two-lipped. 
Upper lip broader, with three’segments, acute, reflexed. Lower lip 
deeply divided, slender, incurved. . my 
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Buoss. one petal, gaping. Tube short, gradually widening to the 

- mouth. Upper lp upright, concave, blunt, notched at the end. 

Lower lip with three clefts, blunt. Middle Segment broader, 
notched. — 

Stam. Filaments four, two long and two short, covered by the upper 

lip. Anthers (two-lobed. E.) é 

Pist. Germen with four divisions. Style thread-shaped, in length and 
situation similar to the stamens. Summit with two pointed lobes. 

S. Vess. none. The Cup closing at the neck, and ventricose below, 
contains the seeds. | 


SEEDs four, egg-shaped. 


ORIG’/ANUM. (Marsoram. E.) Tourn. 94. 


Cat. Involucrum spike-like, tiled with Floral-leaves, egg-shaped, 
coloured, compound, (a spikate, quadrangular cone, Hook. a qua~« 
drangular spurious catkin, Sm. 

_ Cup unequal, various. | | 
Buoss. one petal, gaping. Tube cylindrical, compressed, Upper lip 
* upright, flat, blunt, notched atthe end. Lower lip with three clefts, 

segments nearly equal. . 

Sram. Filaments four, two long and two short, thread-shaped, (the 
two longest longer than the blossom. E.) Anthers (two-lobed. E.) 
Pisr. Germen four-lobed. Style thread-shaped, inclining towards the 

upper lip of the blossom. Summits very slightly cloven. 

S. Vzss. none. 

Serxps four, egg-shaped: in the bottom of the closing calyx. 


Oss.- The Involucrum constitutes its Essential Character. The cup, in 

some species, is nearly equal, with five teeth ; in others it consists of two 

_ lips, with the upper lip large and entire, the lower lip hardly perceptible ; 
in others again, the cup is formed of two leaves. Linn. 


THY’MUS. (Tuyme. CataAmint. E.) Tourn. 93. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, (ribbed, E,) cloven half way down into 
two lips, permanent. Mouth closed by soft hairs. Upper lip broader, 
flat, upright, with three teeth. Lower lip with two bristles, (or awl- - 
shaped teeth, E.) of equal length. 

Bross. one petal, gaping. Tube as long as the cup. Mouth small. 
Upper lip short, flat, upright, notched at the end, blunt. Lower lip 
long, expanding, broader, with three segments, blunt ; middle Seg- 
ment broadest. ; 

Sram. Filaments four, two long and two short, incurved. Anthers 
small ; (two-lobed. E.) 

‘Pist. Germen four-cleft. Style thread-shaped. Summit in two acute 
segments. 

S. VEss. none. 

Srens four, small, roundish: at the bottom of the contracted calyx. 

T 2 
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MELITTIS. (Bastarp-BALm. E.) Curt. 68. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, bell-shaped, cylindrical, straight, two-lipped. 
Upper lip tall, notched, acute. Lower lip shorter, cloven, acute. 
Segments standing wide.’ | a 

Bross. one petal, gaping. Zube much more slender than the cup. 
Mouth but little thicker than the tube. Upper lip upright, rounded, 
entire. Lower lip expanding, with three segments, blunt ; middle 
Yegment larger, flat, entire. 

Sram. Filaments four, the two inner ones shorter than the outer ones, 
awl-shaped, standing under the upper lip. Anthers blunt, (two- 
lobed, converging in pairs forming a double cross. E.) 

Pist. Germen blunt, four-cleft, downy. Styles thread-shaped, in 
length and situation similar to the stamens. Summit cloven, acute. 

S. Vzss. none. 

Srxps four, (oval, small, in the bottom of the open, unaltered calyx. 


Ons. ‘The lower lip of the calyx is sometimes scolloped. Linn. 


SCUTELLA/RIA. (Sxutt-cap. E.) Tourn.84. Cassida. _ 


Cau. Cup one leaf, very short, tubular. Rim almost entire, (orifice 
slightly two-lipped, in four shallow, obtuse, entire lobes. Sm. E.) 
after flowering closed by a lid, which is formed by an expansion ’ of 
the upper part of the cup. 

Buoss. one petal, gaping. Tube very short. Mouth long, compressed, 
(ascending, dilated upward. E.) | Upper lip concave, three-clefts. 
Middle Segment concave, notched at the end. _ Lateral Segments 

~ flat, acute, placed under the niiddle segment. Lower lip broad, (in 

. three shallow lobes. E.) 

Sram. Filaments four, two long and two short, concealed beneath the 
upper lip. Anthers small, (roundish, incumbent, two-lobed. E.) 

Pst. Germen four-lobed. Style thread-shaped, in length and situa- 
tion similar to the stamens. Summit simple, incurved, taper. 

S. Vess. none. The Cup triangular, covered with a lid, resembling a 
helmet, answering the purpose of a capsule, and opening at the lower 
margin. 

SreEps four, roundish. 

Oxs. This genus is abundantly distinguishable from all others by its sin- 
gular and beautiful calyx, which, inclosing the seeds as a seed-vessel, 
resembles, in its external appearance, a helmet with its crest. 


PRUNEL'LA. (Serr-weat. E.) Tourn, 84. (Sm. E.) 


Ca. Cup one leaf, with two lips, mouth short, permanent. Upper 
lip flat, broad, lopped, with three very small teeth. Lower lip up- 
right, narrow, acute, cloven. 

Bross. one petal, gaping. Z'ube short, cylindrical. Mouth oblong. 
Upper lin concave, entire, inflexed. Lower lip reflexed, blunt, with 
three ei Wuians the middle Segment broadest, notched at the end, 
serrated, 
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Stam. Filaments four, two a little longer than the other two, awl- 

. shaped, forked at the end. Anthers (on the lower branch of each 
filament, opening transversely by two valves. E.) 7 

Pist. Germen four-lobed. Style thread-shaped, leaning as the stamens 
toward: the upper lip. Summit bifid, (in two sharp recurved 
points. E.) 

S. Vess. none. | 

SEEps four, somewhat egg-shaped ; (in the bottom of the closed, dry, 
reticulated calyx. E.) 

Oxs. The Essential Character consists in the forked filament, as in the 
genus Crambe. Linn. 


ANGIOSPERMIA. 
BART'SIA. (Paintep-cup. E.) Lightf.14. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, permanent. Mouth blunt, cloven, Seg~ 
ments notched at the end, points (generally, E.) coloured. 

Bioss. one petal, gaping. Upper lip upright, slender, (concave, E.) 
ue longer. Lower lip reflexed, with three clefts, blunt, very 
small. 

Sram. Filaments four, two a little shorter than the other two, bristle- 
shaped, as long as the upper lip, incurved. E.) Axthers oblong, in- 
cumbent, (of two cells, opening longitudinally in front, E.) situated 
under the upper lip. ; 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Style thread-shaped, longer than the 
stamens, (curved. E.) Summit blunt, (undivided. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, compressed, pointed, with two cells and 
two valves, partition contrary to the valves, finally splitting length- 
wise, and each portion bearing a longitudinal receptacle. E.) 

SEEDs numerous, angular, small, (attached by their inner edge to each 
receptacle. E.) 

Ozss. This genus would appear to be a connecting link between Rhinan- 
thus, Euphrasia, and Pedicularis, but is distinguished by its coloured 
calyx. Linn. If the coloured calyx be admitted as an Essential generic 
mark, nearly half the Order must be placed in it. Woodward. And B. 
viscosa has a calyx not at all coloured. Giddy. 


RHINAN’THUS. (Yettow-rartie. E,) Tourn. 77. Pe 
dicularis. Gaertn. 54. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, roundish, inflated, compressed, with four clefts, 
_ permanent. 
Boss. one petal, gaping, (but not widely open. E.) Tube nearly 
cylindrical, as long as the cup. Border compressed at the base. 
- Upper lip helmet-shaped, compressed, notched at the end, narrower. 
Lower lip expanded, with three shallow clefts, blunt ; the middle 
_ Segment the broadest. 
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Sram. Filaments four, two long and two short, nearly as long as the 
upper lip which conceals them. Anthers fixed sidewise, two-lohed, 
hairy. i: 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped, compressed, (grooved. E.) Style thread- 
shaped, agreeing in situation with the stamens, but Jonger. Summit 
blunt, incurved. fi 

S. Vess. Capsule blunt, upright, compressed, cells two, valves two, 
partition opposite to the valves, opening at the edges. 

SEEDs (eight to twelve in each cell, imbricated, E.) compressed. 


Oss. R. Crista-galli has a bordered capsule; seeds surrounded by a 
loose membrane ; and a calyx equal, with four clefts.. Linn, 


EUPHRA’SIA. (Evye-sricur. E.) Tourn. 78. Gaertn, 54. 
(Sm. E.) | 


Cau. Cup (tubular, cylindrical, four-toothed, permanent. E.) 

Buoss. one petal, gaping. ube as long as the cup, (cylindrical. E.) 
Upper lip concave, (with several notches. E.) Lower lip expanding, 
with three divisions. . 

Sram. Filaments four, thread-shaped, reclining under the upper lip. 
Anthers two-lobed, the lower lobes of the lower anthers mucronated 
at their base. 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Style thread-shaped, in shape and situation 
similar to the stamens. Summit blunt, entire. he 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-oblong, compressed, two-celled, (and two mem- 
branous valves. E.) Partition opposite to the valves. 

SEEDs numerous, very small, roundish, striated. E.) 


MELAMPY’RUM. (Cow-wueatr. E.) Tourn. 78. Gertn. 


Cau. Cup tubular, with four clefts. Segments long, slender, perma- 
nent. 

Buoss. one petal, gaping. Tube oblong, curved. Border compressed. 
Upper lip helmet-shaped, compressed, notched at the end; lateral 
margins reflexed. Lower lip flat, upright, as long as the upper, with 
three shallow segments, blunt, and two protuberances on the palate. 

Sram. Filaments four, two long and two short, awl-shaped, incurved, 
concealed under the upper lip.- Anthers oblong, (converging, each 
of two oblong, pointed lobes.. 5.) hs 

Pist. Germen tapering to a point. Style thread-shaped, inclosed in 
the blossom. E.) Swmmit blunt, deflexed. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule oblong, obliquely pointed, compressed ; upper edge 
convex, lower edge straight ; cells two, valves two, partttion opposite 
to the valves, opening at the upper seam. 

SEEDs (two in each cell, egg-shaped, gibbous, elongated into a short 
pedicle by which they are attached to the base of the partitions. E.) 


(Ozs. According to Gertner and Hooker only a single seed.in each cell. E.) 
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LATHRA#A.. (Toorn-wort. E.) 
~) Gertn. 52. 
ae Cup one leaf, bell-shaped, straight. Mouth with four deep 

clelts. «| . : 

Buoss. one petal, gaping. Tube longer than the cup. Border gaping, 
ventricose. Upnes lip concave, helmet-shaped, broad, with a narrow 

_ hooked top, Lower lip smaller, reflexed, blunt, three-cleft. 

_ Nectary a gland notched at the end, depressed on each side, short, 

_ Situated upon the receptacle at the lower side of the germen. 

Stam. Filaments four, awl-shaped, (shorter than, E.) the blossom, 
‘concealed under the upper lip. Anthers blunt, depressed, con 
verging. 

Pist. Germen globular, compressed. Style thread-shaped, in length 
and situation similar to the stamens. Swmmit lopped, (notched, de< 
flexed. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, blunt, but furnished with a small point, 
with one cell, and two elastic valves, enlarged, invested by the in-~ 
flated calyx. | 

SEEDs (moderately numerous, rough, globular, fixed to a receptacle in 
the middle of each valve. E.) 


Oxs. Parasitical, partly subterraneous, in general habit resembling 
Orobanche, and particularly as regards the nectariferous gland. E.) 


Py et Jae a ¢ 


Tourn. 424, Clandestina. 


PEDICULA’RIS. (Lousr-wort. E.) Tourn.77. A, D.E. 
H.1.K. L. © Gertn. 53. 


Cat, Cup one leaf, roundish, ventricose. Mouth with five clefts, per 
_ manent. 

Bross. one petal, gaping. Tube oblong. Upper lip vaulted, upright, 
compressed, narrower, notched. Lower lip expanding, flat, with three 
segments, blunt. Middle Segment the narrowest. 

Stam. Filaments four, two long and two short, nearly as long as the 
upper lip, under which they lie concealed. Anthers fixed sidewise, 
compressed, (two-lobed. E. | 

Pist. Germen roundish. Style thread-shaped, longer than the 
stamens. Summit simple, incurved. 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, sharp-pointed, oblique, two-celled, (and 
two-valved, E.) opening at the top. Partition opposite to the valves. 

SrEps (about ten, E.) egg-shaped, angular. Receptacles nearly glo- 
bular, in the base of the capsule. 

Oxzs. Capsule for the most part oblique. In some species the cup is 
ns a at =f rim into two segments. (Nectary a gland under the gers 
men. Sm. E. . 


ANTIRRHI'NUM. (Snav-pracon. Toap-riax. E.) Tourn. 
75 and 76, Linaria. Gertn. 53. 


Cau. Cup with five divisions, permanent. Segments oblong, the two 
lower more expanding. ; | 
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Buoss. one petal, gaping. Tube oblong, gibbous. Border with two 
lips. Upper lip cloven, reflexed at the sides. Lower lip with three 
clefts, blunt. Palate convex, mouth generally closed by a projection 
of the lower lip, which is channelled on the under side. % 

__. Nectary a more or less elongated spur from the base of the blossom. 

Sram. Filaments four, two short and two long, nearly as long as the 

~ blossom, and inclosed by the upperlip. Anthers converging. ti, 

Pist. Germen roundish. Style simple, equalto the stamens. Summit 
blunt. | 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, blunt, cells two. Figure and manner of 
opening varying in different species, . 00 elma 

SEEps numerous. Receptacle (oblong, cylindrical, slightly tubercled. 
E.) 


Ozs. The nectary and the seed-vessel vary greatly in the different species. 
In some, the former is long and awl-shaped, and the latter opens equally. 
In others, the nectary is blunt, scarcely protuberating ; the capsule un- 
equal at the base, opening at the top obliquely; and, in others again, 

still different. (Dr. Hooker describes the capsule as “ opening at the 
extremity with minute valves.” E.) 


SCROPHULA‘RIA. (Ficworr. E.) Tourn.74.. Gaertn, 53. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, with five clefts, permanent. Segments rounded, 
shorter than the blossom. 

Bross. one petal, unequal. Tube globular, large, inflated. Border 
very small, with five divisions. The twoupper Segments larger than 
the others, upright ; the two dateral ones open ; the lower reflexed. 

Sram. Filaments four, strap-shaped, declining, shorter than the blos- 
som; two of them ripening later than the other two. Anthers 
double. ’ 

Pisr. Germen egg-shaped. Style simple, the length of the stamens. 
Summit simple. 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, pointed, cells two, valves two, partition 
formed by the inflexed margins of the valves opening at the top. 

SEDs numerous, small, (angular, E.) Receptacle globular, extending 
itself into each cell. 


Oss. Inthe mouth of the blossom, beneath the upper segments, lies 
another little segment resembling a lip, (an internal intermediate scale, 
or “abortive stamen,” according to Professor Hooker ; E.) but thisis not 
common to every species. : The blossom, in this genus, may be consi- 
dered as reversed. The upper lip smaller, bowed back, rounded, the 
stamens bowed down towards it; the lateral segments scolloped, rounded, 
equal to the upper ; the lower lip larger, open, with two divisions ; the 
intermediate lip very small, placed in the fore part. Linn.—When ripe, 
an oval opening appears in the partition. Gertn. 


DIGITA’LIS. (Fox-cuiove. E.) Tourn. 73. Gaertn. 53. 


Cau. Cup with five divisions. Segments roundish, acute, permanent, 
the upper narrower, (much shorter than the blossom, E.) . "ae 
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Bross. one petal, bell-shaped. T'ube large, expanding, gibbous on the 

~ under side, cylindrical and coritiictess at the base. Border small, 
with four clefts. Upper Segment most expanded, notched at the 
end, Lower Segment largest. 

Stam. Filaments four, two long and two short, awl-shaped, fixed to 
the base of the blossom, declining. Anthers cloven, tapering to a 
point at one end. 

Pist. --Germen ovate, pointed. Style thread-shaped, as long as the 
stamens. Summit acute, (cloven. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-shaped, as long as the cup, pointed, cells two, 

_. valves two, tearing open in two directions. Partition double, formed 

_ by the edges of the valves, turned in. . 

SEEDs small, numerous, (slightly angular, E.) 


LINN#’A. (Linnea. E.) Fi. Dan. 3. 


‘Cau, Cup double. 
Cup of the Fruit beneath, four-leaved: two leafits opposite, very 

_ small, acute, the other two elliptical, concave, upright, rough with 

hairs, (glandular, finally enlarged and closed over the interior leaves 
and fruit. E.) | 

Cup of the Flowers superior, of one leaf with five divisions, upright, 

. slender, acute, equal. 

Boss. one petal, bell-shaped, with five clefts, blunt, nearly equal, twice 
the size of the flower cup. 

Stam. Filaments four, awl-shaped, springing from the base of the 
blossom, two very small, the other two near together, longer, but 

- shorter than the blossom. Anthers compressed, vane-like, (incum- 
bent. E.) 

Pist. Germen globular, beneath. Style thread-shaped, straight, des 

 clining, as long as the blossom. Summit globular. 

S. Vess. Berry juiceless, egg-shaped, three-celled, (only one bearing 
a single perfect seed. Involucre of two leaves just below the germen. 
Hook. or according to Sm. closely invested with the inferior calyx, 
and crowned with the superior one. EK.) 

SEEDs two, roundish. 


(Oxs. On the authority of Wahl, never ripening, more than one seed. E.) 


SIBTHORPA. (Sisrnuorria. E.) Gertn. 55. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, turban-shaped, with five divisions, expanding ; 
leafits egg-shaped, permanent. 

Boss. one petal, with five divisions, expanding, equal, as long as the 
cup. Segments rounded. 

Sram. Filaments four, hair-like, converging in pairs. Anthers heart- 
oblong, (of two-lobes. E.) : 

Pist. Germen roundish, compressed. Style cylindrical, thicker than 
the filaments, as long as the blossom. Summit a simple knob, flat- 
tened. 
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transverse. . . /, 

Sreps (about six in each cell, E.) roundish-oblong, convex on one side, 
flat on the other. Receptacle globular, fixed to the middle of the 
partition, | | | itis 


LIMOSEL'LA. (Mupwort. E.) Gerin. 50. (Sm. E.) 


Can. Cup one leaf, with five clefts, acute, upright, permanent. Somer 

Bxoss, one petal, somewhat bell-shaped, upright, equal, with five clefts, 
acute, small, (tube cylindrical, the length of the calyx. E.) Segments 

~ expanding, (the two uppermost concave, lower one smallest. 1 oy ae 

Stam. Filaments four, (from the mouth of the tube, awl-shaped, almost 
equal, shorter than the limb, sheltered by its two upper segments, but 
spreading slightly laterally, and converging in pairs. E.) Anthers (of 
two lobes. E 

Pist. Germen oblong, blunt, of two cells. Style simple, as long as 
the stamens, declining. Summit globular, (cloven. E.) 

S. Vuss. Capsule egg-shaped, half inclosed in the cup, with one cell, 
and two valves, Partitions (narrow, from the inflexed margins of 
the valves. E.) nh wae 

Sreps (numerous, oblong, furrowed, transversely wrinkled. E.) ~ Re- 
ceplacle egg-shaped, large, (central. E.) The capsule in its imma- 
ture state appears to have two imperfect cells. E.) 


OROBAN’CHE. (Broom-rare. E.) Tourn. 81, (Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup (of two lateral, spear-shaped, E.) coloured, permanent 
leaves. 

Buoss. one petal, gaping. (TZ'ube curved, enlarged. E.) Border ex- 
panding. Upper lip concave, open, notched. Lower lip reflexed, 
with three wavy lobes. Segments nearly equal, 

Sram. Filaments four, two long and two short, awl-shaped, concealed 
under the upper lip. Anthers (incumbent, of two lobes. E.) 

Nectary a gland at the base of the germen. 

Pisr. Germen oblong. Style simple, incurved, in length and situation 
similar to the stamens. Summit with a shallow cleft, (of two or three 
distinct lobes, deflexed. E.) 

S. Vess. Capsule egg-oblong, pointed, with one cell, and two valves. 

SEDs numerous, very small. Receptacles four, strap-shaped, lateral; 
connected, (two proceeding from the middle part of each valve. E.) 
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CLASS XV. 


- TETRADYNAMIA,. 


wt 


Tuts Class comprehends the Cruciferw, a natural tribe of plants, having 

cruciform blossoms, of four petals, and six stamens, four of them 
longer than the other two; but as this latter circumstance is not 
always perfectly obvious, it may be well to recollect that none of the 
plants of the Hexandria Class have exactly four petals. 

The Orders are two, and are distinguished by the figure of the seed- 
vessel, which in the first Order is a broad and short Pouch; that is, 
a roundish flat seed-vessel, furnished with a Style, which is frequently 
as long as the seed-vessel itself. In the second Order, the seed-vessel 
isa long Pod ; that is, a very long seed-vessel, without any remark. 
able Style. . aa 

The seed-vessel has also hitherto been considered as principally discri« 
minative of the Genera; which, however, were involved in much 
intricacy, until Gertner proposed, and Mr. Brown in the “ Hortus 
Kewensis,” more fully developed, unequivocal characters, deduced. 
from the form and position of the cotyledons. These suggestions 
have been followed by De Candolle, Smith, Hooker, and other high 
authorities; nor can we hesitate to adopt them, so far as to incorpo- 
rate them with the more complete descriptions, at the same time 
regretting the necessity for attaching so much importance to parts so 
minute, and only available at limited seasons; though it has been 
justly remarked that, in these instances, the embryo being surrounded 
by no albumen, offers itself to examination immediately upon breaking 
the external coat of the seed, when the distinction between accumbent 
and incumbent cotyledons becomes manifest. E.) ‘ 


The Plants of this Class admit of the following 
NatTuRAL CHARACTER. 


Cau. Cup oblong, of four leaves, deciduous. Leafils egg-oblong, con- 
cave, blunt, converging, standing in opposite pairs, gibbous at the 
base. ‘ 

Nectary of two or four glands at the base of the stamens, (especially 
within the two shortest, which curve outwards to prevent the com- 
pression of the glands. E.) 
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Buoss. cruciform. Petals four, equal. Claws awl-shaped, upright, 
generally longer than the cup. order flat. Lambs broadest towards 
the end, blunt, hardly touching one another at the edges. Petals 
fixed in the same circle with the stamens. 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, upright, the two opposite ones as 
long as the cup, the other four somewhat longer, but shorter than the 
blossom. Anthers oblong, tapering to a point, upright. 

Pist. Germen superior, lengthening daily. Style the length of the 
longest stamens, but in some genera wanting. Summit blunt, (per- 
manent. E.) 

S. Vess. Pod with two valves, often with two cells, opening from the 
base to the point. Partition projecting beyond the points of the 
valves, and occupying the place of the style. 

SreEps roundish, (or flattened, on slender stalks, from both sides of the 
receptacle, which borders the partition. Albumen none. Cotyledons 
two, either flat or folded, or spiral ; either incumbent, lying upon the 
embryo laterally, or accumbent, their edges at one side meeting the 
embryo longitudinally. E.) 

Oss. The plants of this Class are universally called Anti-scorbutic: their 
taste is acrid and watery; they lose most of their virtues by drying. 
None of them are poisonous. (Seeds warm and pungent. Smith. E.) 

In moist situations and in wet seasons, they are most acrimonious. Thus 
the Cochlearia Armoracia, (Horse-radish,) growing near water, is so very 
acrid, that it can scarcely be used ; and Brassica Rapa, (Turnip,) whose 
root in a dry sandy soil is succulent and sweet, in wet stiff lands is hard 
and acrimonious. 


TETRADYNAMIA. (Four Stamens longer.) 


Stmicutosa. (A Pouch, or broad Pod.) 


Alyssum. Vella. Thlaspr. 
Cakile. Subularia. Cochlearia. 
Camelina. Draba. Coronopus. 
Crambe. Lepidium. Iberis. 
Isatis. Teesdalia. 


Sriiquosa. (A long Pod.) 


Dentaria. Erysimum. Turritis. 
Cardamine. Cheiranthus. Brassica. 
Nasturtium. Hesperis. Sinapis. 
Sisymbrium. .Arabis. Raphanus. 


Barbarea. 
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SILICULOSA. 


ALYS’SUM. (Anyssum. FE.)  Schreb. G. Pl. Linn. 1081. 
(Br. Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup four leaves, oblong; leafits egg-oblong, blunt, approaching, 
deciduous. 
Buoss. Four petals, forming a cross. Petals flat, shorter than the: 
calyx, widely expanding ; claws as long as the calyx. 
Sram. Filaments six, simple, as long as the cup; the two opposite a 
little shorter than the others, and marked with little teeth. Anthers 
_ upright, spreading. _ | | 
Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Style simple, as long as the stamens, 
longer than the germen. Summit blunt. 
S. Vess. Pouch roundish, sides tumid, crowned with the styles, two- 
celled ; partition elliptical ; valves parallel with the partition. 
SEEps (one or two in each cell, oval, compressed, rarely bordered ;’ coty< 
ledons accumbent. E.) 


Ons. In some species the petals are notched at the end, in others entire: the 
pouch likewise appears inflated, or flattened. E.) 


(CAKI’LE. Sea Rocker. Tourn. 483. Gertn. 141. Br. 
in Ait. Hort. Kew. De Cand. Syst. Lam. 554. Bunias, 
Linn. 


Cau. nearly close and erect; leaves obovate, oblong, deciduous, two 
opposite ones protuberant at the base. 

Buoss. Petals obovate, obtuse, spreading ; claws as long as the border, 
equal to the calyx. 

Sram. Filaments awl-shaped, simple. Anthers oblong, cloven at the 
base. 

Pist. Germen oblong. Style none. Summit obtuse, sessile. 

| S. Vess. Pouch of two joints, angular, compressed ; the lower some-~ 
what turbinate, abrupt, often abortive; upper oblong, with a tapering 
point, tipped with the summit, deciduous; each of one cell, not 
bursting. 

Sexps solitary in each cell, elliptical ; in the lower one, if present, pen- 
dulous ; in the upper, erect; cotyledons linear, accumbent. Sm. 
Eng. Fl. E.) 


(CAMELIV’NA. Go.up or PLEAsuRE. Crantz. Ausir. Br. 
in Ait. Hort. Kew. De Cand. Syst. Myagrum, Linn. 
Meenchia, With. Alyssum, £7. Brit. 


Cau. equal at the base, oblong, deciduous ; leaves elliptic-oblong, uni- 
form, moderately spreading. 

Buoss. Petals obovate-oblong, undivided, their claws rather shorter 
than the spreading border. 
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Sram. Filaments thread-shaped, simple. Anthers oblong, heart-shaped. 

Pist. Germen roundish. Style cylindrical, erect. Summit simple, 
obtuse. 

S. Vess.. Pouch obovate, obtuse, rarely globular, tumid, of two cells; 

~ valves concave ; confluent with the permanent style ; partition mem- 
branous. ! 

SEEDs numerous in each cell, oblong, compressed, not bordered ; coty-- 

* ledons incumbent. 


Ons.’ The tame of Myagrum properly belongs to this genus, but that is now 
appropriated to M. perfoliatum, and Camelina has long been applied to 
our plant. Sm. Eng. Fl. E-) posit 


CRAM’BE. (Kaus. E.) Tourn, 100, and 99, Rapistrum. 
Gertn. 142. (Br. Sm. E.) pa Wher . 

Cau. Cup four leaves; leafits egg-shaped, channelled, rather expand 
ing, deciduous. $e Las 

Buoss. four petals, forming a cross. Petals large, blunt, broad, expand- 

ing; claws upright, but standing rather open, as long as the cup. 

Sram. Filaments six, two of them as long as the cup, the other four 
longer, and cloven at the end. Anthers simple, fixed to the outermost 
division of the filaments. " 

Nectariferous Glands disposed on each side, between the blossom 

and the longer stamens. , 

Pist. Germen oblong. Style none. Summit rather thick, (obtuse. E.) 

S. Vess. Pouch succulent, finally leathery, of two joints, each of one 
cell, not bursting ;. the lowermost abortive, assuming the form of a 

_ stalk ; the upper globular, deciduous. . 

Srxp solitary, globose, pendulous from the extremity of a long, curved, 
capillary stalk, springing from the bottom of the cell; cotyledons 
roundish, convex, fleshy, folded, accumbent. E.) 


VSATIS. (Woav. E.) Tourn. 100. Gaertn. 142. (Br. 


Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup four leaves; leafits egg-shaped, rather expanding, coloured, 
deciduous. 

‘Bross. four petals, forming a cross. Petals oblong, blunt, expanding, 
gradually tapering into claws. 

Sram. Filaments six, upright, but expanding, as long as the blossom, 
two of them shorter. Anthers oblong, lateral. 

Pisr. Germen oblong, two-edged, compressed, as long as the shorter 
stamens. Style none. Summit a blunt knob. 

S. Vxss. Pouch oblong-spear-shaped, blunt, compressed, two-edged, 
with one cell, not opening. Valves two, boat-shaped, compressed, 
keeled, deciduous. 

“SEED (solitary, ovate-oblong, pendulous at the top of the cell ; cotyle« 
dons flattish, incumbent. E.) ; 


VELLA. (Cress-nocker. E.) Gertn. 141. (Br. Sm. E) | 


Cau. _ Cup four leaves, upright, cylindrical ; leafits strap-shaped, blunt, 
deciduous. | i vit 
Loss. four petals, forming a cross, Petals inversely eee-shaped ex« 
. panding ; clams as long as the cup. oer 
Stam. Filaments six, as long as the cup, the four opposite ones a little 
_ longer than the other two. Anthers simple... | 
Ist. Germen egg-shaped. Style conical. Summit (obtuse. E.). 
S. Vess, _ Pouch (ovate, terminated. by the hardened. style; valves con« 
~, cave ; partition membranous, continued into the style. + iii 
SEEDs few in each cell, globose, pendulous ; cotyledons folded together, 
accumbent. E.) : imate) 


SUBULA’RIA. (Awi-wort. E.) Fl. Dan. 35. (Br. 
Sm. E.) 


Cau. - Cup four leaves ; leafils egg-shaped, concave, a little expanding, 
deciduous. Oe KS 

Buoss. four petals, forming a cross. Petals inversely egg-shaped, entire, 
rather larger than the cup. , 

Stam. Filaments six, shorter than the blossom, the two standing oppo« 
site still shorter. Anthers (of two round lobes. E.) ah" 
Pisr. Germen egg-shaped (compressed. E.) Style (none. E.) Summit 

(flat, sessile. E.) : 
S. Vess. Pouch egg-shaped, somewhat compressed, entire, (terminated 
~ by the summit. E.) Cells two. Partition (parallel to the valves, but 
_ crossing the narrowest diameter of the pouch. E.) Valves egg- 
shaped, concave. | 
SEEDs (ovate, four or more in each cell ; cotyledons linear, incumbent. 


DRA’BA. (WuitLow-crass. E.) Gerin. 141. (Br. 
iy OO. Vee). : 


Cau. Cup four leaves ; leafits egg-shaped, concave, somewhat expand 
ing, deciduous. | . ef. 
Buoss. four petals, forming a cross; petals oblong, rather expanding ; 

claws minute. 
Stam. Filaments six, as long as the cup, four opposite ones a little 
eneet than the other two, upright, expanding. Anthers (two-lobed. 


Pisr. Germen egg-shaped. Style scarcely any. Summit a flat knob. 
S. Vess. Pouch oval-oblong, compressed, entire, without a style. Cells 
~ two. Partition parallel to the valves. Valves slightly concave. 
SEEDs many in each cell, small, roundish ; (cotyledons accumbent. E.) 


Ozs. Insome species the petals are divided down to the base, in others they 
are only notched at the end, and in others again they are quite entire. 
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LEPID‘IUM. (Prererwort. E.) Tourn. 103. Gertn. 141. 
(Br. Sm. Hutchinsia, Br. in Ait. Hort. Kew. 1 


Cau. Cup four leaves ; leafits egg-shaped, concave, deciduous. 

Buoss. four petals, forming a cross ; petals inversely egg-shaped, twice 
as long as the cup ; claws narrow. 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, as long as the cup, the two opposite 
ones shorter than the others. Anthers (two-lobed. E.) 

Pist. Germen heart-shaped. Style simple, as long as the stamens. 
Summit blunt. | 2 a 

S, Vess. Pouch orbicular, notched at the end, compressed, sharp at the 
edge. Cells two. Valves boat-shaped, keeled. Partition spear 
shaped, placed in a contrary direction to the valves. ' 

SEEDs (one in each cell, pendulous, ovate, somewhat angular, or flat- 
tened ; cotyledons oblong, incumbent. E.) 


Oxzs. L. anglicum, and L. ruderale have either two or four stamens 
only. 


(TEESDA’LIA, Trxspauia. Br. in Ait. Hort, Kew. Tr. 
Linn. Soc. De Cand. Syst. Iberis, Linn. 


Cau. equal at the base, with spreading, ovate, concave, nearly equal, 
deciduous leaves. 

Bross. Petals obovate, undivided, spreading, either equal or unequal, 
the two outermost in the latter case much the largest. 

Sram. Filaments cylindrical, sometimes but four, shorter than the 
corolla, incurved, each bearing an ovate, petal-like scale, at the inner 
side, just above the base. Anthers of two round, distinct, converging 
lobes. 

Pisr. Germen roundish, two-lobed, rather compressed. Summit glo- 
bular, sessile. 7 

S. Vess. Pouch transversely compressed, roundish, concave on one 
side ; bordered at the summit and cloven ; of two cells, and two boat- 
like valves, with dilated keels; partition lanceolate, narrow, contrary 
to the greater diameter of the pouch. | 

SEEDps two in each cell, roundish, compressed ; cotyledons, according to 
De Candolle, accumbent, nearly orbicular. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


THLAS'PI. (SHeruern’s. Purse. Mitruripate Mus- 
TaRD. E.) Tourn. 101. Gertn. 141. (Br. Sm. E.) © 


Can. Cup four leaves ; leafits egg-shaped, concave, somewhat expand- 
ing, deciduous. 

Buoss. four petals, forming a cross; petals inversely egg-shaped, twice 
as long as the cup ; claws (rather broad. E.) 

Sram. Filaments six, half as long as the blossom, the two opposite ones 
shorter than the others. Anthers tapering to a point, (somewhat 
heart-shaped. E.) . 

Pist. Germen circular, compressed, notched. Style simple, as long as 
the stamens. Summit blunt. | 
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8. Vess. Pouch compressed, inversely heart-shaped, notched at the 
end, the depth of the notch being equal to the length of the style. 
Cells two.. Partitions spear-shaped. Valves keeled, bordered. 

SEEDs (several in each cell, ovate ; cotyledons accumbent. E.) 


COCHLEA’RIA, (Scurvy-crass, E.) Tourn. 101. (Br. 


Sm. E.) 


a Cup four leaves; leafits egg-shaped, concave, expanding, deci~ 

uous. 

Bross. four petals, forming a cross. Petals inversely egg-shaped, ex~ 
panding, twice as large as the cup ; claws shorter than the cup. 

Stam. Filaments six, awl-shaped, (incurved, E.) as long as the cup, 

. the two opposite ones shorter than the others. Azthers blunt, coms 
pressed. 

van Germen (roundish. E.) \ Style very short, permanent. Summit 

unt, 

S. Vess. Pouch turgid, two-celled, notched at the end, furnished with 
a style, rugged. Valves (concave, scarcely keeled. E.) 

SEEps, about four in each cell ; (cotyledons flat, accumbent. E.) 


(CORO‘NOPUS. Swine’s-cress. Dirranver..  Gertn. 
142. Fl. Brit, 298. Senebiera. De Cand. 


Cat. Cup four leaves ; leafits roundish, concave, blunt, large in pro- 

portion to the petals, deciduous. 

Buoss. four petals, forming a cross. Petals equal in size, extremely 

_ minute, egg-shaped. 

Stam. Filaments two, four, or six, awl-shaped, as long as the cup. 
Anthers roundish, 

Pist. Germen roundish. Style simple, much shorter than the stamens. 
Summit blunt. 

S. Vess. Pouch kidney-shaped, compressed, rugged, not notched at the 

~ end, but furnished with a short projecting style; distinctly two- 
celled. 

SEEps, one in each cell (cotyledons incumbent, oblong, folded or chan 

 nelled. E.) . 


Y’BERIS. (Canpy-turt. E.) Gertn. 141. (Br. Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup four leaves; lea/fits inversely egg-shaped, concave, expanding, 
equal, deciduous. 

Buoss, four petals, unequal. Petals inversely egg-shaped, blunt, ex- 

_ panding, the two outer ones much larger, equal, the two inner small, 
reflexed ; claws oblong, upright. Ss 

Stam. Filaments six, awl-shaped, upright, the two lateral ones shortest. 
_Anthers roundish. 

Pisr. Germen roundish, compressed, (notched at the summit. E.) Style 
simple, short. Swmmaet blunt. 

Vol. I. U 
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-§. Vess. Pouch (ovate, transversely compressed, cloven at the top into 
two acute lobes, between which stands the permanent, somewhat elon~ 
gated style. E.) Cells two. Partition spear-shaped. Valves boat- 
shaped, keeled, compressed. 

Szeps (solitary in each cell, pendulous, ovate; cotyledons ovate, flat, 
accumbent. E.) 


SILIQUOSA. 
DENTA’RIA. (Corat-wort. Tourn. 110. Br. De Cand. 
.) 


Sm. E 


Cau. Cup four leaves ; leafits egg-oblong, approaching towards the top, 
blunt, deciduous. 

Bross. four petals, forming a cross. Petals nearly circular, blunt, end- 
ing in claws shorter than the cup. 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, as long as the cup, two of them 
shorter. Anthers (arrow-shaped, E.) upright. 

Pist. Germen oblong. Style short and thick... Summit blunt, slightly 
notched at the end. 

S. Vess. Pod (sessile, lanceolate, compressed laterally, tapering up- 
wards. E.) Valves two, flat, opening elastically, the valves rolling 
back. Partition rather longer than the valves. 

SEEps egg-shaped (not bordered, inserted alternately in a single row ; 
their stalks dilated and winged ; cotyledons accumbent, rather thick. 
E.) ; | 

(Ons. Distinguished from Cardamine especially by its lanceolate pod, and 
seeds with dilated stalks, peculiarities indicated by De Candolle. Bean’ 


CARDAM’INE. (Lapixs’ssmock. E.) Tourn. 109. Gerin. 
143. ..( Br. Sm. E.) 


Cat. Cup four leaves; leafits egg-oblong, blunt, rather open, pro- 
tuberant, deciduous. . 

Buoss. four petals, forming a cross. Petals oblong-egg-shaped, greatly 
expanded, ending in clams, which are upright, and twice as long as — 
the cup. 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, the two opposite ones twice as long 
as the cup, (with a gland at the base, E.) the other four still longer. 
Anthers small, heart-oblong, (recurved. E.) 

Pist. Germen slender, cylindrical, as long as the stamens. Style none. 
Summit a blunt knob, entire. 

S. Vess. Pod (sessile, E.) long, cylindrical, but compressed. Cells two. 
Valves two, (bursting laterally from the base, and mostly revolute. E.) 

Sexps roundish, (not bordered, inserted alternately in a single row, their 
stalks simple, short, and slender ; cotyledons accumbent. E.) 


Ons. One species is often found destitute of the two shorter stamens; im 
others the petals are wanting. 
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(NASTUR’TIUM. Cress. Br. in Ait. Hort. Kew. De Cand. 
Sysé. Sisymbrium, Linn. : 


CAL. equal at the base ; leaves ovate-oblong, obtuse, spreading, somewhat 
coloured, deciduous. 

Buoss. Petals obovate, spreading, undivided, tapering into short claws ; 
occasionally wanting. | 

Stam. Filaments awl-shaped, simple ; the two shortest, each with a 
ent the base within-side. Anthers incumbent, somewhat heart- 
shaped. 

Pist. Germen cylindrical. Style erect, short, cylindrical. Summit 
obtuse, notched. 

S. Vzss. nearly cylindrical, rather turgid, shortish ; valves concave, with- 
out ribs or keel. 

SEEpDs roundish, flattened, without a border, irregularly disposed, on 
slender stalks ; cotyledons accumbent. 

Mr. Brown has happily separated this genus from Sisymbrium, with 
which its various species have long been thought, by the most expe-~ 
rienced Botanists, to disagree, as much as they agree among them- 
selves. The accumbent cotyledons decide the question ; and the short, 
ag alt pods afford a ready and obvious character. Sm. Eng. 


SYSIM’BRIUM. (Rocker. Hepcxr-mustrarp. E.) Tourn. 
109. (Br. Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup four leaves ; leafits spear-strap-shaped, expanding, coloured, 
deciduous. 

Buoss. four petals, forming a cross. Petals oblong, expanding, (blunt, 
undivided ; claws nearly the length of the calyx. E 

Stam. Filaments six, longer than the cup, the two opposite ones, some 
what shorter. Anthers (oblong-heart-shaped. E.) 

Pist. Germen (linear, slender, sessile. E.) Style very short. Summit 
(capitate, notched, permanent. E.) 

S. Vess. Pod cylindrical, (or slightly angular. Valves linear, concave, 
wavy ; partition narrow, membranous. E.) | 

SExEps (ranged alternately, forming a single row, numerous, small, ovate, 
or oblong, not bordered ; cotyledons flat, incumbent, sometimes (ac- 


cording to Mr. Brown) obliquely. E.) 


Oss. (Pods erect, in very long clusters. E.) S. sophia has petals shorter 
than the cup. 


(BARBA’REA. Winrer-cress. Br. in. Ait. Hort. Kew. 
De Cand, Syst. Erysimum. Linn. 


Cat. nearly equal at the base, erect ; leaves oblong, concave, somewhat 
coloured, deciduous. 
Buoss. Petals obovate, obtuse, undivided, flat ; clams nearly the length 
of the calyx. 
uz 
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Sram. Filaments awl-shaped, simple, distinct, erect, with a: gland at 
each side between the two shorter ones and the pistil. 

Pisr. Germen oblong, quadrangular. Style short, cylindrical. Summit 
obtuse, simple. ? 

S. Vess. Pod linear, with four angles, slightly compressed ; valves 
concave, keeled, even and straight ; partition membranous, thick« 
edged. 

SExEpDs ranged alternately, in a single row, ovate, flattish, not bordered ; 
cotyledons flat, accumbent. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) | 


ERYS IMUM. (Treacue-mMusrarD. SaucE-Atone. E,) 
Tourn. 111. Gaertn. 143. (Br. Sm. E,) 


Ca. Cup four leaves; leafits egg-oblong, -parallel, but approaching, 
coloured, deciduous. . ' 

Buoss. four petals, forming a cross. Petals oblong, flat, very blunt at 
the end ; claws as long as the cup, upright. 

Nectariferous Gland double on the inner side of the shorter filament. 
Sram. Filaments six, as long as the cup, the two opposite ones shorter 
- than the others. Anthers simple. 

Pisr. Germen strap-shaped, quadrangular, as long as the stamens. 
Style very short. Summit a small knob, (notched. E.) permanent. 

S. Vess. Pod long, strap-shaped, stiff, and straight, exactly quadran~ 
gular, with two valves and two cells. 

Sips many, small, roundish, not bordered, (disposed in a single row, 
cotyledons flat, incumbent. E.) 


(Oss. Pods in long upright clusters. E.) 


CHEIRAN’THUS. (WALL-FLOWER. Soot) E.) Tourn. 107, 
Leucojum. Gaertn, 143. (Matthiola. Br. De Cand. 
Sm. E.) 


Cav. Cup four leaves, compressed ; leafits spear-shaped, concave, up~ 

right, parallel converging, deciduous, the two outer gibbous at the base. 

Bross. four petals, forming a cross. Petals nearly circular, longer than 
the-cup ; claws as long as the cup. 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, parallel, as long as the cup, two of 
them shorter and gibbous at the base, within the cup. _Anthers upright, 
cloven at the base, acute, and reflexed at the top. 

A Nectariferous Gland surrounding the base of the shorter stamen 
on each side. 

Pist. Germen prism-shaped, with four edges, as long as the stamens, 
with a small tubercle on each side the base. Style very short, com~ 
pressed. Swmmit oblong, divided, reflexed, thick, permanent. 

S. Vess. Pod linear, compressed, the two opposite angles obliterated 
and marked with a little tooth ; cells two, valves two. 

SEEDs (ranged alternately, in a single row, ovate, compressed, slightly 
bordered at the summit, and often at one side also; cotyledons accum~ 
bent. E.) 


Oss. The little tooth on each side of the germen, in some species almost 
disappears, in others grows larger. ! 
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THES'PERIS. ; (Dame’s-vso re7. K,), Tourn. 108. (Br. Sm. 


Cat. Cup four leaves ; leajfits spear-strap-shaped, parallel, approaching, 
towards the top, and lying on each other, wide at the base, deciduous, 
the two opposite ones protuberant at the base. | ) 

Bioss. four petals, forming across. Petals oblong, the length of the 
cup, a little bent obliquely to the left, terminating in claws (linear, 

, channelled, E.) as.long as the cup. 

Stam. Filaments six, awl-shaped, as long as the tube, two of them only ° 
half as long. Anthers strap-shaped, upright, recurved. ' 

" vip Urbane Glands tapering to a point, placed between the 
. shorter stamens and the germen, surrounding the stamens. 

- Past. Germen as long as the cup, prism-shaped, with four edges. Style 

none. Summit (nearly sessile, of two closely converging, erect, sim- 

ple, obtuse, downy lobes, permanent, unchanged. 

S. Vess. Pod linear, more or less accurately quadrangular, striated, 
protuberant from the seeds; valves linear, undulated, acute, the 

_ length of the membranous partition. 

SEEDs ina single row, pendulous, oblong, obscurely triangular, not bor- 
dered ; cotyledons flat, incumbent. E.) 


A’/RABIS. (Waut-cress. Rocx-cress, E.) E. Bot. 178. 
Curt. 11.13. (Br. Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup four-leaved, deciduous ; leafits parallel, and approaching at 
- the top, two of them opposite, egg-oblong, acute, larger, a little pro- 
‘tuberant at the base, concave ; the other two, strap-shaped, upright. 
Bross. four petals, forming a cross. Petals egg-shaped, (entire, E.) 

expanding, terminating in claws, nearly as long as the cup. 

Nectariferous Glands four, each composed of a little, permanent 

' seale, fixed to the receptacle at the bottom, and on the inner side of 

the leaves of the cup; reflexed, permanent. 
Stam. Filaments six, thread-shaped, upright, two as long as the cup, 

four twice as long. Anthers heart-shaped, (incumbent. KE.) 3 
Pisr. Germen cylindrical, as long as the stamens, Style none. Sum- 
- mit blunt, entire. 

S. Vuss. Pod compressed, very long, strap-shaped, unequal from pro- 
_ tuberances occasioned by the seeds. | Valves as long as the partition, 
SEEDs roundish, compressed, (in a single row, pendulous, oval or orbicu- 
lar, compressed, with or without a border 3 cotyledons flat, accum- 

bent. E.) 


Oxs. ‘The nectaries and the summit demonstrate that itis neither a Cheiran- 
thus nor a Hesperis. Linn. : 
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bie a (Towen-MusTARD. E.) Gerin. 143, (Br. Sm. 
) 


Cau. Cup four leaves; leafits egg-oblong, converging, deciduous. ° 

Bross. four petals, forming a cross. Petals egg-oblong, blunt, upright, 
entire ; claws upright. 

Sram. Filaments six, thread-shaped, upright, as long as the iube, two 
of them shorter. Anthers (oblong, incumbent. E. 

‘Pisr. Germen as long as the blossom, cylindrical, a little compressed. 
Style (very short. E.) Summit blunt, simple. 

S. Vass. Pod exceedingly long, stiff and straight, with four edges, but 
two of the edges, which are opposite, almost obliterated, and some- 
what compressed ; cells two. Valves two, (as long as the membranous 
partition. E.) tea. . 

Sreps very numerous, disposed in a double row in each cell, crowded, 
obliquely pendulous, ovate, compressed, slightly bordered ; cotyledons 
flat, accumbent, E.) , 


(Oss. This genus and Arabis were scarcely distinguishable till Mr. Brown 
suggested the double row of seeds as a peculiarity in Turritis. E.) 


BRASSICA. (Cappace. TuRNIP. E.) Tourn. 106 and 
113, Rapa. Gaertn. 143. (Br. Sm, E.) 


Cau. Cup four upright leaves ; leafits spear-strap-shaped, concave and 
channelled, protuberant at the base, parallel, deciduous. 

Bross. four petals, forming a cross. Petals nearly egg-shaped, expand- 
ing, entire, gradually tapering into claws, which are nearly as long as 
the cup, (channelled. E.) 

Nectariferous Glands four, egg-shaped, (two at the inside of the 
shorter filaments, two at the outside of the longer. E.) 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, upright, the two opposite ones as long 
as the cup, the other four longer. Anthers (oblong, upright, a little 
recurved. E.) | 

Pisr. Germen cylindrical, as long as the stamens. Style (tapering, 
making a beak to the pod. E.) Summit a knob, entire. 

S. Vess. (Pod nearly cylindrical, beaked, of two concave valves, and 
two longitudinal cells, besides one in the beak, which is often barren. 

SEEps in a single row, nearly globular, with one or more occasionally in 
the beak ; cotyledons folded, incumbent, their double edges meeting 
the radicle. E.) 


Ons. In B. Rapa the cup and the blossom are of the same colour. Linn. 
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SINA’PIS. (Musrarp. Cuaruocx. EB.) Tourn. 112. 
Gerin. 143. (Br. Sm. E.) | 3 


Cat. Cup four leaves, (nearly flat at the base ; leafits oblong, straight, 
spreading, almost horizontally from the very bottom, deciduous. E.) 
Bioss. four petals, forming a cross. Petals nearly circular, expanding, 
elata 3 claws upright, strap-shaped, rather shorter than the cup, 

sessile. 

Nectariferous Glands four, egg-shaped, one between each shorter 
stamen and the pistil, and one ‘between each pair of longer stamens 
and. the cup. . 

Sram. Filaments six, awl-shaped, upright, the two opposite ones as long 
as the cup, the other four longer. Anthers upright, but expanding, 

pointed. 

Pist. Germen cylindrical. Style (very short, E.) Summit a knob, 
entire, : 

S. Vuss. Pod oblong, with protuberances on the lower part, (terminating 
in an abortive or one-seeded beak. E.) Cells two. Valves two. Par 
tution large, compressed, generally twice as long as the valves. 

SEEDS (in a single row, nearly globular ; cotyledons folded, condu- 
plicate, incumbent, their doubled edges meeting the radicle. E.) | 


Oss. Differs from Brassica in having the claws of the petals upright, and 
the leafits of the calyx expanding. Linn. (The beak of the pod, in some, 
is little else than a permanent unaltered style. E.) 


RAPH’/ANUS. (Rappisu. E.) Tourn. 114 and 115, Rapha- 
nistrum. Gertn. 143. (Br. Sm. E.) 


Cat. Cup four leaves, upright; leaj/its oblong, parallel, converging, 
deciduous, (two of them slightly prominent at the base. E.) 

Buoss, four petals, forming a cross, Petals inversely heart-shaped, ex- 
panding ; claws a little longer than the cup, (erect. E.) 

Nectariferous Glands four, one between each shorter stamen and 
the pistil, and one on each side, between the longer stamens and the 
cup. 

Shin: Filaments six, aw]-shaped, upright, two opposite ones as long as 
the cup, the other four as long as the claws of the blossom. Anthers 
(oblong. E.) 

Pisr. Germen (cylindrical, tapering. E.) Style (awl-shaped. E.) 
Summit a knob, entire. 

S. Vess. Pod oblong, (imperfectly cylindrical, but pointed, with pro- 

_ tuberances as if jointed, coriaceous, not bursting, E 

SreEps (pendulous, globose, forming a single row ; cotyledons folded, in- 
cumbent, their doubled edges meeting the radicle. E.) 


Ons. (Pods internally spongy ; so variable as to their jointed appearance, as 
not to support the distinction by which Tournefort and Gertner would 
characterize their genus Raphanistrum. E.) 
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MONADELPHIA. 


In this Class the filanients are all united at the base, but separate at the 
top. The Orpers are determined by the number of stamens. The 
flowers admit of the following 


NatuRrAL CHARACTER. 


Cat. Cup always present, permanent, in many instances double. 

Buoss. Petals five, inversely ‘heart-shaped, the edge of one lying over 
the edge of the next, from the right to the left. [tt 

Sram. Filaments united at the base, separate at the top; the outer 
ones the shorter. | Anthers fixed sidewise. 

Pisr. Receptacle of the fruit projecting in the centre of the flower. 

Germens upright, surrounding the top of the receptacle in a jointed 

_ circle, . Styles united at the base into one body with the receptacle, but 
separated at the top into as many parts as there are germens, | Swm- 

. mits expanding, slender. , 

S. Vuss. Capsules divided into as many cells as there are styles: of 
various figures in different genera ; and often composed of the same 
number of seed-coats united. 

Sreps kidney-shaped. 


Ozs. The plants of this natural Class, (containing, among others, the beau- 
tiful tribe of Geraniacee, E.) were considered by ‘Tournefort as having 

. only one petal. But all the petals are distinct at the base, though by the 
intervention of the united filaments, they cohere as one body ; on which 
account they may more properly be considered as having five petals. 

The fruit does not afford sufficient marks whereby to distinguish the genera 
in this Class ; but the calyx is of the utmost importance, and furnishes in- 
variable characters. Linn. The petals are truly a continuation of the 
cylindrical sheath, formed by the united filaments, which incloses the 
styles and germens as it descends: when rising upwards it spreads out 
into petals. 


MONADELPHIA, (Filaments united.) 


TRIANDRIA. (Three Stamens.) 
Juniperus. 


PENTANDRIA. (Five Stamens.) 
Erodium. 
Drcanpria, (Ten Stamens.) 
Geranium. 
PoLyanpRiA. (Many Stamens.) 


Althwa, Malva. | Lavatera. 
Taxus. Pinus. z 
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TRIANDRIA 
JUNIP’ERUS.; (Junieer. E.) Tourn.361, Gertn. 91, 


Male flowers. . 
Cat.- Catkin conical, consisting of a common spike-stalk, in which 
_ three opposite flowers are placed in a triple row, and a tenth flower at 
the end. At the base of each floweris a, | | 
Scale ; broad, short, fixed sidewise to a little pillar like a foot~ 
stalk. ae a 
Buoss. none. | 
Stam. Filaments (in the terminating flower) three, awl-shaped, united 
"at the bottom into one body ; in the lateral flowers hardly perceptible. 
Anthers three, distinct in the terminating flowers ; but in the lateral 
flowers fixed to the scale of the calyx. 
Female tiowers. 
Cat, Cup with three divisions, very small, growing to the germen, 
permanent. 
Bross. Petals three, rigid, acute, permanent. 
Pist. Germen beneath. Style three, simple. Summits simple. 
S. Vess. Berry fleshy, roundish, marked on the lower part with three 
_ Opposite tubercles, vestiges of the cup, and marked at the top by three 
little teeth which were originally the petals. 
SrxEps three, bony, convex on one side, angular on the other, oblong. 


5 


PENTANDRIA. 


(ERO/DIUM. Srorx’s-pitu. E.) L’Herit. Geranio: un- 
published. Ait. Hort. Kew. De Cand. Geranium. Linn. 


Cau. inferior, of five ovate, glandular-pointed, concave, permanent 
leaves, equal and uniform at the base. | 
Boss. Petals five, obovate, spreading, rather longer than the calyx, 
generally somewhat irregular. 
Nectariferous Glands five, alternate with the petals. 

Stam. Filaments ten, awl-shaped, united at their base into a cup; 
five of them perfect, nearly as long as the petals; the alternate five 
shorter and abortive. Anthers five, on the longer filaments only 
oblong, versatile. 

Pist. Germen superior, roundish, with five furrows. Style awl-shaped, 
erect, longer than the stamens, permanent. Summits five, oblong, 
reflexed. 

S. Vess. Capsule five, aggregate, membranous, obovate, vertical, 

. separating at their inner margin, sharp-pointed at the base, each 
tipped at the summit with a long, linear, flat, upright, pointed, con- 

verging, rigid awn, hairy at the inside, and at length spirally twisted, 
adhering by its point to the top of the style ; the hairs spreading. 

SEEDs one or two, vertical, ovate-oblong. Sm. Eng. Fl. E:) 
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DECANDRIA. 


GERA’NIUM. (Cranr’s-pinu, E.) Tourn. 142. Gertn.79. 
(Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup five leaves; leafits egg-shaped, (glandular-pointed, E.) 
concave, permanent. | | 

Buoss. Petals five, inversely heart-shaped, expanding, large, regular. 

Nectariferous Glands five, alternate with the petals.’ E.) 

Stam. Filaments ten, awl-shaped, united at their base, so as to form a 
sort of cup, expanding towards the top, alternately longer and shorter, 
shorter than the blossom. Anthers oblong, turning about like a vane. 

Pist. Germen with ‘five angles, beaked. Style awl-shaped, erect, 
longer than the stamens, permanent. Summits five, oblong, re-~ 

flexed. 

S. Vuss. Capsules five, (aggregate, membranous, nearly globular, sepa- 
rating at their inner margin, beaked, each terminated by a long, naked, 
simple awn, neither spiral nor bearded. E.) 

SEEDs solitary, roundish, kidney-shaped. 

Oxs. (L’Heritier has divided this genus into three, viz. Geranium, Pelar« 
gonium, aud Erodium. The first includes those species which are fur- 
nished with ten perfect stamens ; the second, those which have seven ; 
and the third those which have five only. The British Flora does not 
afford any example of Pelargonium; but the other part of the arrange- 
ment we have adopted. E.) 


POLYANDRIA. 


ALTHA’A, (Marsu-mattow. E.) Tourn. 23 and 24, 
Malya. Gertn. 136. 


Cat. Cup double. 

Outer Cup of one leaf, small and permanent, with six to nine clefts. 
Segments very narrow. 

Inner Cup one leaf, with five shallow clefts. Segments broader, 
more acute, permanent. 

Buioss. Petals five, united at the base to the tube formed by the union 
of the filaments, inversely heart-shaped, bitten, flat. 

Stam. Filaments numerous, united at the base into a cylinder, sepa- 
rate at the top, and on the surface of the tube. Anthers nearly 
kinney-shaped. 

Pist. Germen round and flat. Style cylindrical, short. Summits 
about twenty, bristle-shaped, as long as the styles. 

S. Vess. Capsules as many as there were styles, two-valved, disposed 
circularly around the columnar receptacle ; each of twq valves and 
one cell, finally deciduous. E.) 

SEEDS solitary, kidney-shaped, compressed. 
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Fn Ty 
MAL’'VA. (Mattow. E.) Gertn. 136. 


Cau. _ Cup double. } 
Outer Cup three leaves, narrower ; leafits heart-shaped, acute, per= 
manent. Inner cup one leaf, with five shallow clefs, larger, broader, 
permanent. 

Buoss, Petals five, inversely heart-shaped, bitten, flat, united at the 

base to the tube of the stamen. ; 

Stam. Filaments numerous, united at their base into a cylinder, sepa- 
aa _ the top, and on the surface of the tube. Anthers kidney 
shaped. , 

Pist. Germen round and flat. Style cylindrical, short. Summits 
numerous, bristle-shaped, as long as the styles. 

S. Vess. (Capsules as many as the styles, two-valved, disposed circu- 
larly around the columnar receptacle ; at length deciduous. E.) 

SEEDs solitary, rarely two or three, kidney-shaped. 

Oxs. Allthe species of this, as well as of the genera Althea and Lavatera, 
are mucilaginous and emollient. The farina is a pretty microscopic 
object, appearing toothed like the wheel of a watch. Linn. It is globular 
and covered with prickles, which give it the toothed appearance. 


LAVATE’RA.. (TrreEe-mattow. E.) Gertn. 136. 


Cau. Cup double. 

Outer cup one leaf, with three clefts, blunt, shorter, permanent. 

__. Inner cup one leaf, with five shallow clefts. Segments more acute, 
upright, permanent. . 
Bross. Petals five, united at the base to the tube of the stamens, in- 

versely heart-shaped, flat, expanding. : 

Stam. Filaments numerous, united at their base into a cylinder, sepa- 
rate at the top, and on the surface of the tube. Anthers kidney- 
shaped. 

Pisr. Germen round and flat. Style cylindrical, (with a conical per- 
manent base. E.) Summits seven to fourteen, bristle-shaped, as long 
as the style. 

S. Vess. (Capsules as many as the summits, compressed, either tumid, 
or concave and wrinkled, at the back, ranged in a whirl around 
the columnar receptacle ; at length deciduous. E.) 

Srxps solitary, kidney-shaped. 


TAX’US. (Yew-rree. E,) Tourn.362. Gertn. 91. 


Male flowers. 
Cau. none, except the Bud, which resembles a cup with four leaves. 
Bioss. none. 
Sram. | Filaments numerous, united below into a column longer than 
the bud. Anthers depressed, blunt at the edge, with eight clefts, 
opening all round at the base ; after shedding their pollen, flat, target- 
shaped, and the clefts in the edge become more remarkable. 
Female flowers on another plant. 
Ca. as above. 
Boss. none. 
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Pist. Germen egg-shaped, but tapering to'a point. Style none.’ Sum 
mit blunt. pa 
S. Vuss. Berry an expansion of the receptacle, succulent and globular, 
open, coloured. In course of time it becomes dry, decays, and dis- 
‘ appears. ' . chetdey 
SEEDS single, egg-oblong, the top standing out of the open end of the 
berry. | r ky 
Oss. This species of berry is very singular, and strictly speaking, ought ~ 
not to be called a seed-vessel. Linn. (The “Fleshy Drupe” of some 
authors, “* Pulpy Calyx” of others. E.) ; 


PINUS. (Pine. Frr. E.) Tourn. 356... Gerin. 91. 


Male flowers (in crowded racemose catkins, with scales peltate. E.) 
CAL. none, but the opening scales of the bud, : 
Boss. none. 
Stam. laments many, united below into an upright pillar, divided at 
the top. Anthers upright, naked. 
Female flowers on the same plant. . 
Cau. Cone somewhat egg-shaped, composed of 
Scales, with two flowers in each, oblong, tiled, permanent, in 
flexible. . 
Buoss. none.. 
Pist. Germen very small. Style awl-shaped. Summit simple. 

S. Vess. none. The Scales of the cone, which before stood open, clos 
ing upon the seed. | 
SEEp. Nut enlarged by a membranous wing, larger than the seed, 

but smaller than the scales of the cone, oblong, on. one side straight,, 
- rounded on the other. . 


CLASS XVII. 


DIADELPHIA. 


Tus Class comprehends the Butterfly-shaped flowers, (Papilionacee, 
Linneus, E.) and the Leguminous plants (Leguminose, Jussieu, E.) 

' of some authors. Linneus takes the Classic character from the dis- 
position, and the character of the Orders from the xwmber of stamens. 
From the title of this Class, the young Botanist will be led to imagine, 
that the filaments are always formed into ¢wo sets, but this is by no 
means the case ; in many instances they are united into one set. The. 
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. butterfly-shape of the blossom will, therefore, be a surer guide. If 

_ the student will gather the flower of a garden pea, and compare it 

with the following Natural Character, no difficulty will remain in 

| a at first sight, whether a plant belong to this Class or 
not. | 


NATURAL CHARACTER. 


Cat, _ Cup one leaf, bell-shaped, shrivelling, protuberant at the base, 
the lower part connected with the fruit-stalk, upper part blunt, con- 
taining honey. tim with five teeth, acute, upright, oblique, unequal. 
The lowermost tooth longer; two upper teeth shorter, and standing 
further asunder. ‘The bottom of the cup inclosing the receptacle, 
moistened with a liquor like honey. | 

Buoss. butterfly-shaped, unequal, each petal having a distinct name. 
Thus the 

Standard, is the largest petal, lying upon, and covering the others. 

It is flat, horizontal, fixed by a claw to the upper edge of the recep- 
tacle ; that part of it which stands out of the cup nearly circular and 

_ entire ; a rising line, marking it lengthwise, particularly towards the 

_ end, as if it had been pressed down at the sides. That part of the 
petal next the base is somewhat like half a cylinder, and it incloses the 
parts which lie under it. ‘The border is depressed on each side, but the 
sides next to the edge are turned upwards, where the half cylinder 
terminates. At the commencement of the border there are two con~ 
cave impressions, prominent on the under side, and compressing the 
wings which lie beneath them. The 

Wings are two equal petals; one placed on each side of the flower 
under the standard. The borders incumbent, parallel, rounded, and 
oblong, broadest outwards, the upper edge nearly straight, the lower _ 
extended and rounded. The base of each wing is cloven, the lower 
segment extending into a claw, fixed to the side of the receptacle, and 
about as long as the cup; the upper segment shorter, and bent in- 
wards.. The 

Keel is the lowermost petal, generally deeply divided, placed under 
the standard, and between the wings. It is boat-shaped, concave, 
compressed at the sides, placed in the position of a boat upon the 
water. It is mutilated at the base, the lower part extending into a 
claw as long as the cup, and fixed to the receptacle. ‘The upper and 
lateral segments shorter, and enfolded with those parts of the wings 
which resemble them in shape. The sides of the keel are shaped like 
the wings, and have a similar situation, only lower and more inwards. 
The line that forms the keel, in this petal, is straight as far as the 
middle, and then gradually rises in an arch; but the marginal line 
runs straight to the extremity, until it meets with, and 1s lost in that 
of the keel. : . 

Sram. Filaments united into two sets, differing in shape. The lower 
filament inclosing the pistil; the upper filament lying upon it. 

Lower filament inclosing, sheathing the germen, membranous below 
the middle, and cylindrical, opening upwards and lengthwise, termix 
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nating in nine awl-shaped filaments, bent like the keel, and equal to 
it in length, alternately two longer and two shorter. 

Upper filament aw] or bristle-shaped ; similar in situation to, and 
lying upon the opening of the cylindrical part of the lower filament, 
simple, and a little shorter than that: separated from the others at 
the base, so as to give a vent on each side for the honey. 

Anthers ten, one upon the upper filament, nine upon the lower, 
small, equal in size, terminating. 

Pisr. single, superior. : 

Germen oblong, nearly cylindrical, slightly compressed, straight, as 
long as the cylinder of the lower filament, which incloses it. 

Style awl-shaped, or thread-shaped, ascending, agreeing in length 
and situation with the divisions of the lower filament, and placed in 
the middle of them, shrivelling. 

Summit downy as far as it is turned upwards, placed directly under 
the anthers. | 

S. Vess. Legumen oblong, compressed, blunt, with two valves, and a 
seam running lengthwise both above and below ; both seams straight, 
but the upper seam falling near the base, and the lower seam rising 
towards the end. It opens at the upper seam. i 

SEEps several, roundish, smooth, fleshy, pendent, marked with a prom1- 
nence caused by the young plant near the insertion of the eye. When 
the young plant is excluded, the side lobes retain the figure of half 
the seed, 

Receptacles proper to the seeds; small, very short, slender at the 
base, blunt and oblong at the part by which they are fixed. Inserted 
lengthwise in the upper seam only of the pod, but alternately, so that 
the valves being separated, the seeds adhere alternately to each valve. 


Ozs. This Class is perfectly natural, and the structure of the flowers ex- 
tremely singular: their situation is generally obliquely pendent. 

The figure of the Legumen is not of so much consequence in ascertaining 
the genera as some have imagined; but the Cup, which has been 
hitherto thought unworthy of notice, is of the greatest use. The Leaves 
should never be considered in forming the characters of genera. 

The Seeds of this Class furnish food for men, and other animals: they are 
farinaceous and flatulent. ‘The leaves are food for cattle. None of them 
are poisonous. 

Dr. Pulteney, in a note added to his translation of the Pan Suecicus, says, 
«< A general view of this Class shows at once how very acceptable ‘its 
<¢ plants are to almost all cattle ; cows and sheep refuse none, and horses 
«© not more than three out of the whole number with which they were 
“ tried. They afford the richest food for cattle, and are cultivated 
«© in divers parts of Europe, with all possible attention. With us, 

Trifolium pratense, (Clover) is mostly sown. Lately some trials 

* have been made with Hedysarum Onobrychis, (Saintfoin) and some 

«« have thought that it answers better than Clover. I say nothing of the 

* exotic Lucerne. Among these plants Anthyllis vulneraria is parti- 

cularly acceptable to sheep ; insomuch, that the separate cultivation of 

“<< ithas been recommended, but it will not succeed well except on chalky 

grounds.” (See Dr. Pulteney’s accurate and judicious work, entitled, 

A General View of the Life and Writings of Linneus.”) 


~ 
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DIADELPHIA. (Filaments in two sets.) 


HEXANDRIA. (Six Stamens.) 


Fumaria. 

Ocranpria. (Eight Stamens.) 
Polygala. 

DecanpriA. (Ten Stamens.) 
Spartium. Orobus. Hedysarum.,. 
Genista. Lathyrus. Astragalus. 
Ulex. Vicia. Trifolium. 
Ononis. Ervum. Lotus. 
Anthyllis. Ornithopus. Medicago. 
Pisum. Hippocrepis. 


HEXANDRIA. 


FUMA’RIA. (Fumrrory. E.) Tourn. 237. Gerin. 115. 


Cau. Cup two leaves; leafits opposite, equal, lateral, upright, acute, 
small, deciduous. 
_ Bross. oblong, tubular, gaping, palate prominent and closing the 
mouth. ; 
Upper lip flat, blunt, notched, reflexed. (The Standard.) 
The Nectary is the base of the upper lip projecting backwards, 
blunt. 
Lower lip altogether similar to the upper lip, towards the base 
keeled. | (The Keel.) 
Nectary at the base keeled, but projecting less than in the other. 
Mouth four-cornered, blunt, cloven perpendicularly. (The Wings.) 
Stam. Filaments two, equal, broad, tapering, one inclosed within each 
lip. Anthers three, at the end of each filament. 
Pisr. Germen oblong, compressed, pointed. Style short. Summit 
compressed, (two-lobed. E.) 
S. Vess. Pouch with one cell. 
SEEDs roundish, (somewhat beaked. E.) 


Oxss. The stamens are almost the only invariable part in this genus. F. 
officinalis has a roundish pouch, generally containing a single seed, 
deciduous. Linn. In F. claviculata the seed-vessel is an oblong, taper~ 
pointed pod. 
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OCTANDRIA. 


POLYG’/ALA. (Mitxwort. E.) Tourn. 79. - Gertn. 62. 
(Sm. E.) 


Cau. Cup five leaves, small, imbricated in the bud, E.) leafits egg- 
shaped, acute, permanent, two placed beneath, and one above the 
blossom, the two middle leafits nearly egg-shaped, flat, large, coloured, 
(the Wings) deciduous. 

Buoss. nearly butterfly-shaped. | 

Standard generally cylindrical, tubular, short. Rem reflexed, 
small, cloven. ) 

Keel concave, compressed, gibbous towards the end. 

Appendages to the keel, generally, two pencil-shaped substances, 
with three divisions, fixed towards the end of the keel. . 

Sram. Filaments eight, (united at their base, divided above into sets. of 
four each; E.) inclosed in the keel. Anthers eight, (tubular, each of 
one cell, opening at the summit. E.) . 

Pist. Germen oblong. Style simple, upright. Summit terminating, 
rather thick, cloven. — 

S. Vess. Capsule inversely heart-shaped, compressed, acute at the 
edge; cells two. Valves two. Partition placed crosswise to the 
valves, opening at the edge on each side. 

Sxens solitary, egg-shaped, (downy, crested. E.) 


Oxzs. The appendages to the keel vary in different species, and in many 
they are not to be found. Linn. 


DECANDRIA. 


SPAR’TIUM. (Broom. E.) Tourn. 411. Genista. Gerin. 
153. (Sm. E.) 


Cat. Cup one leaf, heart-shaped, but tubular, small, coloured, the 
upper margin very short, the lower towards the end set with five 
little teeth. 

Buoss. butterfly-shaped. Petais five. , 

Standard inversely heart-shaped, entirely reflexed, very large. 

Wings egg-shaped, oblong, shorter than the standard, connected in 
the filaments. 

Keel, petals two, spear-shaped, oblong, longer than the wings, con- 
nected at the keel-shaped margin by soft hairs, attached to the fila- 
ments. 

Stam. Filaments ten, (united into one tube, E.) unequal, adhering 
to the germen, the uppermost very short, and from that growing 
gradually longer; the lower cloven into nine parts. Anthers oblong, 

» (vane-like. E,) 

Pist. Germen oblong, hairy. Style awl-shaped, curved upwards. 
Summit fixed to the upper side of the end of the style, hairy. 
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S. Vess. Legumen (compressed,.subtended by the permanent calyx, and 
tipped with the twisted style, which is at length deciduous. E,) long, 
blunt, with one cell and two valves. 

SEeEps (several, roundish, but somewhat kidney-shaped, beaked. 

“Oss. The'most able Botanists differ in opinion as to the correct arrange~ 
ment of this and the following genus, or whether their respective charac 
ters can be supported. E.) - | | 


GENISTA. (Green-weep. E:) Tourn. 412, Spartium. 
| Gertn..151.. (Sm. E.): | 


Cau. Cup one leaf, small, tubular, two-lipped. Upper lip with two 
teeth, more deeply divided than the lower lip, which has three teeth 
nearly equal. 

Buoss. butterfly-shaped. 7 

| Standard oblong, distant from the keel, entirely bent back. 

Wings oblong, flexible, shorter than the other petals. 
Keel straight, notched at the end, longer than the standard. 

Stam. Filaments ten, connected, rising out of the keel. © Anthers 
simple. daa 
Pist. Germen oblong, (compressed. E.) Style simple, rising upwards, 

(deciduous. E.) Summit acute, rolled inwards. 

S. Vess. Legumen roundish, turgid, with one cell and two valves, 
(subtended by the permanent calyx, and tipped with the permanent 
curved base of the style. E.) 

SeEps (several, roundish, or quadrangular. E.) . ; 

Oss. G. pilosa has two or more seeds; G. anglica from three to fourteen ; 
and G. tinctoria many. 


U’LEX. (Furze. Gorse. E.) Tourn. 412. Gertn. 51. 


Cau. Cup (tubular, E.) two-leaved, permanent ; leafits egg-oblong, 
_ concaye, straight, equal, (coloured, E.) a little shorter than the keel, 
the upper with two teeth, the lower with three. 
Buoss. butterfly-shaped, of five petals. 
Standard inversely heart-shaped, cloven, upright, very large. 
Wings oblong, blunt, shorter than the standard. 
Keel of two petals, straight, blunt, approaching at the lower edge. — 
Sram. Filaments ten, (united at the base, in two sets, one simple, and 
one in nine awl-shaped segments. E.) © Anthers (of two lobes. E.) 
Pist. Germen oblong, cylindrical, hairy. Style thread-shaped, curved 
upwards. Summit blunt, very small. ha a 
S. Vuss. Legumen oblong, turgid, little longer than the cup, straight, 
.. with one cell and two valves. 
Szxps (about eight, polished, having a tumid, cloven, beak. E.) 


ONO'NIS. (Rust-HARROW. E.) Tourn. 229, Anonis. Gerin. 
154, | 


“Cau. Cup with five divisions, nearly as long as the blossom. Segments 
strap-shaped, tapering to a point, a little curved upwards, the lowest 
under the keel. 

VOL. T. x 
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Buoss. butterfly-shaped. Bi Ke WEA ad | 
iin heart-shaped, striated, the sides depressed’ more than in 
the rest. fe ‘ ee ERO SEE 

Wings egg-shaped, half as long as the standard. | 
Keel (of two converging petals, E.) tapering to a point, generally 
longer than the wings. | 

Stam. Filaments ten, united into one cylinder. Anthers roundish. 

aeR Germen oblong, woolly. Style simple, rising upwards. _ Summit 

unt. Nie BRE? ig. 

S. Vess. Legumen diamond-shaped, turgid, rather woolly, with one 
cell and two valves, sessile. } | 

Szxps few, kidney-shaped, (scabrous, with minute dots. E.) 


ANTHYL'LIS. (Kipney-vetcu. E.) Tourn. 211, Vulne- 
rariae Geritn. 145. | | if 


Cau. Cup (tubular, E.) one leaf, egg-oblong, ventricose, pubescent ; 
rim with five unequal teeth, permanent. | 

Buoss. butterfly-shaped. 

Standard longer, with reflexed sides, and a claw as long as the 

cup. | 

Weinck two, oblong, shorter than the standard. 
Keel compressed, as long as the wings, and like them. 

Stam. Filaments ten, (united into one cylinder, finally. splitting along 
the upper edge, their separate extremities curved upwards. E.) An 
thers simple. | teas 

Pist. Germen oblong. Style (awl-shaped, ascending. Swmmit blunt. 

S. Vess. Legumen sehihiahs inclosed in the (inflated calyx, E.) very 
small, with two valves. 

SEEDs one or two, smooth. 


Oss. The singular structure of the filament in A. vulneraria merits 
attention. ‘The top of each filament is distended like a hollow bladder, 
in form of an inverted pyramid, and the anther is fixed in the centre of 
the base of the pyramid. ‘This hollow vesicle probably answers the pur« 
pose of a nectary. | 


PYSUM. (Pea. E.) Tourn. 215. Gertn. 152. 


Cat. Cup one leaf, with five clefts, acute, permanent, the two upper 
Segments the shortest. 

Buoss. butterfly-shaped. 

Standard very broad, inversely heart-shaped, : reflexed, notched, 
with (a pair of protuberances at the inner side near the bottom. E.) 

Wings two, circular, approaching, shorter than the standard. 

Keel compressed, half-moon-shaped, shorter than the wings. 

Sram. Filaments ten, one simple, superior, awl-shaped, but flat ; nine 
awl-shaped, united from the middle downwards into a cylinder, which 
is cloven towards the top. Anthers roundish. | en 

Pist. _Germen oblong, compressed, Style ascending, triangular, mem< 
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branous, keeled, the sides bent outwards: Summit attached to the 
upper edge of the style, E.) oblong, downy. a 
‘S. Vuss. Leguimen large, oblong; tumid, compressed, the point tapering 
upwards, one cell, two valves. Ei.) : . nen 
SEEDs several, globular. , , 
(Oss. The style being sharp-edged or keeled above, not flat, distinguishes 
this genus from Lathyrus, FE.) de gl 


OR’OBUS. Birrer-vercu, E.) Tourn, 214, Garin. 151. 


‘Can. Cup one leaf, tubular; blunt at the base: rim oblique, very short, 
with five teeth, the three lower the sharpest, the two upper shorter, 
‘ “ deeper, and more bluntly divided, shrivelling.: 
_Bxoss. butterfly-shaped, % 
-'- “Standard inversely heart-shaped, longer, reflexed at the end and. at 
the sides... y7/0 | 
_ Wings two, oblong, nearly as long as the standard, rising upwards, 
- approaching. ~ Readius Se ! 
_ Keel cloyen in the lower part, tapering to a point rising upwards, 
edges approaching, parallel, compressed, (protuberant at the base. E.) 
Stam. Filaments ten, ascending, nine (united into a compressed. tube. 
E.) | Anthers roundish. | oe 
Pist. Germen oblong, compressed. Style thread-shaped, bent upwards, 
(channelled. above. E.) Summit strap-shaped, on the inner. side 
downy from the middle to the end of the style. 
S. Vzss. Legumen (oblong, tumid, tapering to an ascending point, with 
one cell, and two twisting valves. E 
SEEDs several, roundish. 


LATH’YRUS. Vercuiinc. EveruAstinc-PEA. E.) Tourn. 
216, 217, and 223. Aphaca. Gertn. 152. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, bell-shaped, with five shallow clefts. Segments 
spear-shaped, acute, the two upper shortest, the lower one longer. 

Buoss. butterfly-shaped. | | 

Standard inversely heart-shaped, very large, reflexed at the end _ 
and at the sides. ; 
. Wings oblong, crescent-shaped, short, blunt. 

Keel half a circle, as large as the wings, but broader, (of two com~ 
bined petals, rather tumid, E.) opening inwardly at the middle. 

Stam. Filaments ten, rising upwards, nine united into a tube. Anthers 
roundish. 

Pisr. Germen compressed, linear-oblong. Style upright, flat, bordered 
towards the top, acute at the end. Summit extending from the middle 
of the style to the end, downy along the fore part. 

S. Vess. Legumen long, cylindrical, or compressed, tapering toa point. - 
Valves two. Cell one. 

SEEDs many, cylindrical or globular, somewhat angular. 

es This genus is nearly allied to Pisum, but its style is evidently dif- 
erent, 

X2 
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VI'CIA. (Vetcu. E.) Tourn. 212. Gertn. 151. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, upright, with five shallow clefts, acute, 
the upper teeth shortest, approaching, all equal in breadth, 

Buoss. butterfly-shaped. | 

Standard oval, with a broad oblong claw, notched at the end, with 
a sharp point in the middle, reflexed at the sides, compressed, the 
back somewhat keeled. 

Wings two, oblong, upright, in the shape of half a heart, with an 
oblong claw, shorter than the standard. 

Keel with an oblong cloven claw, in-the shape of half a circle, 
compressed, shorter than the wings. 

‘Sram. Filaments ten, nine united into a tube. Anthers upright, 

roundish, four-furrowed. 

Nectary. Gland short, pointed, arising from the receptacle, and 
‘situated between the united filaments and the germen. 

Pist. Germen strap-shaped, compressed, long. Style thread-shaped, 
shorter, bent upwards, at aright angle. Summit blunt, (bearded 
beneath only. E.) 

'S. Vess. Legumen long, with two coriaceous valves, and one cell, ter< 
minated by a point. | 
_SEEDs many, roundish, (or angular. E.) 


ER’VUM. (Tare. E.) Tourn. 221. Gerin. 151. 


‘Cau. Cup (tubular, E.) with five divisions, as long as the blossom. 
Segments tapering toa point, nearly equal. 
Buoss. butterfly-shaped. 
Standard flat, a little reflexed, circular, large. 
Wings blunt, half as long as the standard. 
Keel shorter than the wings, tapering to a point. 
Sram. Filaments ten, rising upwards, nine united into a compressed 
tube. Anthers (small, roundish. E.) 
Pisr. Germen oblong, (compressed. E.) . Style simple, rising upwards, 
ataright angle. Swmmit blunt, (all over hairy. E.) 
S. Vess. Legumen oblong, blunt, cylindrical, with protuberances 
formed by the seeds. 
SEEDs (generally two or four, nearly roundish, rather flattened. 
(Oxns. The generic distinction of Vicia and Ervum rests chiefly on a differ< 


ence in the stigma: that of the former being bearded with a tuft of hairs 
beneath orly ; of the latter pubescent all over. E.) 


ORNI’THOPUS. (Bren’s-roor. E.) Tourn. 224, Omitho- 
podium. Gertn, 155. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular: rim with five. teeth, nearly equal, per- 
manent, 

Buoss. butterfly-shaped. 
Standard inversely heart-shaped, (ascending, E.) entire. 
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Wings egg-shaped, straight, hardly as long as the standard. 
Keel compressed, very small. 
Stam. Filaments ten, (nine united in a tube ; all curved upwards. E.) 
Anthers simple, small. 
Pist. Germen strap-shaped, (compressed. E.) Style _bristle-shaped, 
ascending. Summit a mere point at the end of the style. 
S. Vess. Legumen awl-shaped, cylindrical, curved, jointed, having 
transverse partitions, separating at the joints. 
SEEDs solitary, roundish. 


Oxs. (Inflorescence capitate or umbellate. E.) 


HIPPOCRE'PIS. Horse-suor-vetcu. E.) Tourn. 225, 


Ferrum equinum. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, (bell-shaped, E.) with five teeth, the two upper ~ 
conjointed and less deeply divided, permanent. 

Buoss. butterfly-shaped. 

Standard heart-shaped, with a vaulted claw as long as the cup. 
Wings egg-oblong, blunt. 
Keel crescent-shaped, compressed. 

STAM. j Filaments ten, nine united into a tube, ascending. Anthers 
simple. 

Pist. Germen slender, oblong, terminating in an awl-shaped style, as 
cending. Summit undivided, (quite smooth. E.) . 

S. Vess. Legumen compressed, membranous, long, incurved, deeply 
indented along one seam into roundish hollows, so that it appears as if 
composed of many three-edged blunt joints, connected together by the 
upper seam. . 

SEEDs oblong, curved, one in each joint. 

Oxs. The Essential Character consists in the legumen being shaped like a 
horse-shoe. Linn. (Inflorescence for the most part umbellate. E.) 


HEDYS/ARUM. (Saint-rotn. E.) Tourn. 225 and 211. 
Onobrychis. Gertn. 155. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, (tubular, E.) with five shallow clefts. © Segments 
awl-shaped, upright, permanent. 
Buoss. butterfly-shaped, striated. 
Standard reflexed and compressed, egg-oblong, notched at the end, 
long. 
Hire oblong, narrower than the other petals, straight. 
Keel straight, compressed, broader at the outer part, and trans 
versely blunt, cloven from the base to the gibbous part. 
Sram. Filaments ten, nine united into a tube, bent upwards at a right 
angle. © Anthers roundish, compressed. 
Pist. Germen compressed, strap-shaped, Style awl-shaped, curved 
like the stamens. . Summit undivided. 
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S. Vuss. _ Legumen with roundish joints, compressed, with two valves 
and one seed in each joint. iA 
SEED kidney-shaped. | sae 


Oss. H. onobrychis has a legumen of only one joint and a single seed. Linn; 


(The seed-vessels vary considerably in this genus. E.) 4s nity 


ASTRAG’ALUS. (Mitx-vercu. E.) Tourn. 233. Gaertn. 
154. | s Hage: 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, with five acute teeth, the lower teeth gra 
dually smaller. | | 
Buoss. butterfly-shaped. vi cticieean 
Standard longer than the other petals, reflexed at the sides, notched 
at the end, blunt, straight. 
Wings oblong, shorter than the standard. 
Keel as long as the wings, notched at the end. . 
Stam. Filaments ten, almost straight, nine united into atube. Anthers 
roundish. 
Pisr. Germen nearly cylindrical. Style awl-shaped, ascending.* Sum- 
mit blunt. | 
S. Vess. Legumen with two cells, the cells inclining to one side, 
SEEDs (one or more, E.) kidney-shaped. 


Ozs. The legumen variously shaped in different species. 


TRIFO/LIUM. (Treroi. Crover. Me xitort. EB.) Tourn. 
228 and 229, Melilotus. Gertn. 153. 


Cau. Cup one leaf, tubular, with five teeth, permanent. 
Buoss. butterfly-shaped, generally permanent, shrivelling. 
Standard reflexed. 
Wings shorter than the standard. 
Keel shorter than the wings. 
Stam. Filaments ten, nine united (into one split, compressed tube. E.) 
Anthers simple. : 
Pisr. Germen somewhat egg-shaped. Style awl-shaped, ascending. 
Summit simple. 

S. Vess. Legumen scarcely longer than the cup, with one valve, (and 
one cell, E.) not opening, deciduous. 

SEEDs few, roundish. 


Ozs. It is, perhaps, more difficult to give a true and Essential Character to 
this genus, than to any other, notwithstanding the general habit, which 
is at once perceptible, and the properties of the plants which compose it 
show that it is a natural one 3 and those who have attempted to divide 
it, have not been able to fix any certain limits to their sub-divisions. Linn. 
(inflorescence more or less capitate; in Z. officinale racemose. E.) 
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. wiileas Fe (Brrp’s-roor TREFOIL. E.) Tourn, 227. Gertn. 


Can. Cup one leaf, tubular, with five shallow clefts: ¢eeth acute, equal, 
upright, permanent. + A 
Buoss. butterfly-shaped, (deciduous. E.) 
Standard nearly circular, (turned back ; E.) claw oblong, vaulted. — 
Wings nearly circular, shorter than the standard, broad, (cohering 
_ by their upper edge. E 
~ Keel protuberant in the lower part, closed above, tapering to a 
point, ascending, short. 
Sram. Filaments ten, ascending, (nine united in one horizontal, split 
_ tube, dilated at the ends. E.) Anthers small, simple. = - 
Pist. Germen cylindrical, oblong. Style simple, ascending. Summit a 
mere point, incurved. 
S. Vess. Legumen cylindrical, stiff and straight, full, longer than the 
cup, valves two, cells many. | 
SEEDs many, somewhat cylindrical. 


‘ a 


(Oxs. The cells of the legumen are liable to be rendered incomplete by an 
_intervening whitish spongy substance. Inflorescence solitary or capitate. 


MEDICA/GO. (Menicx. Lucerne. E.) Tourn, 231. 
Geertn, 155. ot 


Cau. Cup one leaf, straight, (tubular. B.) with five shallow clefts, 
tapering to a point, equal. 

Buoss. butterfly-shaped, (deciduous. E.) 

Standard egg-shaped, entire, bent inwards at the edge, entirely 
reflexed, 

Wings ege-oblong, fixed to the appendage of the keel, approaching 
at the sides under the keel. 

Keel oblong, cloven, blunt, bent downwards by the pistil, and 
finally expanding from the standard. 

Stam. Filaments ten, united almost the whole length into a split tube. 
Anthers small. 

Pist. Germen on a little fruit-stalk, oblong, incurved, compressed, 
inclosed by the filaments, bursting elastically from the keel, and 
pressing back the standard, terminating in a style which is short, awl- 
shaped, generally straight. Swmmit terminal, very small. 

S. Vess. Legumen compressed, long, bent inwards. 

SzxEps often numerous, kidney-shaped, or angular. 


Oss. The legumen in some species is bent like a sickle, (falcate,) in others it 
is spiral like a snail-shell. Linn. (Inflorescence clustered or spicate. E.) 
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CLASS XVIII. 


-POLYADELPHIA. — 


Tus Class comprehends the plants whose flowers have stamens united 
by the filaments into three or more sets. The Orders depend upon 
the number of stamens. We have only a single genus belonging to 
this Class, in some species of which the filaments are so far separated, 
that unless they are examined quite down to the bottom, the young 
Botanist would be apt to search for them in the Classes Icosandria or” 
Polyandria. | 


POLYANDRIA. 


HYPER/ICUM. Tourn. 181 and 128. Androsemum. Gertn, 
62. 


Cat. Cup with five divisions. Segments somewhat egg-shaped, con-: 
cave, permanent. 

Bross. Petals five, oblong-egg-shaped, blunt, expanding, inclining 
from left to right. } 

Stam. Filaments numerous, hair-like, united at the base into three or ’ 
five sets. Anthers small, (tremulous. E.) 

Pist. Germen roundish. Style three, (sometimes one, two, or five,) 
simple, distant, as long as the stamens. Swmmits simple. 

S. Vess. Capsule roundish, with as many cells as there are styles. 

SEEDs (numerous, slightly rough with obsolete tubercles. E.) 


CLASS XIX. 


SYNGENESIA. 


Tuts Class comprehends those flowers which Botanists have ‘very gene- 
rally agreed to call Compound, (constituting the natural tribe Compo- 
site of Linneus. E.) The essential character of a Compound Flower 
consists in the Anthers being united so as to form a cylinder, and a 
single Seed being placed upon the receptacle, under each floret. The 
Dandelion and the Thistle are compound flowers; that is, each of 


these flowers is composed or compounded of a number of small flowers, 
called Florets. 7 
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CHARACTER OF THE FLower. 


A Compound Flower is composed of many Florets, sessile, upon a Com- 
mon Receptacle, and inclosed by one Common Calyx. The : 

Surface of the Receptacle is either concave, flat, convex, pyramidal, or 
globular. It is either 

Naked, that is, marked only with little dots, as in Dandelion: or 

Hairy, covered with soft upright hairs as in Thistle; or Chaffy, beset 
with awl-shaped, narrow, compressed, upright, paleaceous substances, 
separating the florets, as in Chamomile or Yarrow. . 

The Common Calyx is a Cup which surrounds the florets and the com- 
mon receptacle. (After the florets have blossomed it contracts for the 
protection of the seeds; but when they are ripe it expands, and 
becomes reflexed, thus facilitating their escape: E.) It is either 

Simple, when formed with only a single row of scales or leaves, as in 
Goat’s-beard ; 

Tiled, when the scales are numerous, the outer ones gradually growing 
shorter, and lying upon the inner ones, like the tiles upon a house, as 
in Artichoke ; 

Leafy, when a single row of equal and longer segments stands next to 
the florets, and another row of very small scales surrounds the base 
only of those segments as in Daisy. 

The structure of the Florets which compose a Compound Flower, will be 

best understood by pulling to pieces the flower of a Thistle, of Dan- 
delion, or, of the Sunflower, and comparing the florets with the 
following : 


NATURAL CHARACTER OF A FLORET. 


Cat, none, but the crown of the seed sessile upon the top of the germen. 

Buoss. one petal. Zwube very slender and long, sessile upon the germen. 
It is either | 

1. Tubular. Border bell-shaped, with five clefts. Segments reflexed 
and expanding, as in Thistle or Burdock. 

2. Narrow. Border strap-shaped, flat, turned outwards, lopped at the 
end, which is either entire, or marked with three or five teeth, as in 
Dandelion or Endive. 

3. None. Border wanting, and sometimes the petal is altogether 
deficient. | 

Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short, fixed to the neck of the 
little blossom. Anthers five, upright, strap-shaped, united at the 
sides so as to form a hollow cylinder, as long as the border of the 
blossom, und marked at the top with five teeth. 

Pisr. Germen oblong, situated beneath the little blossom upon the 
common receptacle. Style thread-shaped, upright, as long as the 
stamens, passing through the hollow cylinder formed by. the anthers, 
Summit divided, the segments rolled back and expanding. 

S. Vzss. properly speaking, none ; though in Osteosperma and Strumpfia, 

foreign genera, a sort of coriaceous crust invests the seed. _ 

Srxp single, oblong, frequently quadrangular, generally narrower 
towards the base. 
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Crowned with Down, which either consists of many undivided hair-like 
spokes, placed in a circle, or of spokes branched or radiated. This 
- down, again, is either supported upon a. little pillar, or sessile; immes 
diately upon the seed. Dandelion. Thistle. | g9ghd. x0) 
——— with a small Cup, which has generally five teeth, and is per< 
manent. a 
neither with a Cup, nor with down. Tansy. 


Ozs. In examining the minuter florets, the dissecting instruments and the 
Botanic Microscope will be found extremely useful. ; é 


The disposition of the stamens and pistils varying, oecasions the fol« 
lowing | 


DisTINcTIONs oF FLoRETs. 


Floret. Tubular, Hermaphrodite, containing both stamens and pistils. 
——_——___—- Male, containing stamens but no pistils. 

- Female, containing a pistil but no stamens. 

~- Neutral, containing neither stamens nor pistil. 
——— Strap-shaped, Hermaphrodite, as above. 

~ Male, as above. 

—-« Female, as above. 

St re — = Neviral, as above. 


———= 


From considering these different structures of the florets, it is evident, 
that Compound Flowers may be composed either of Ae 


1. Florets tubular in the centre, with stamens and pistils. Tubular in 
the circumference, with stamens and pistils. 

2. Florets tubular in the centre, with stamens and pistils. T'ubular in. 
the circumference with only pistils. 

3. Florets tubular in the centre, with stamens and pistils. Tubular in 
the circumference, with neither stamens nor pistils. 

4. Florets tubular in the centre, with stamens and pistils. Narrow in 
the circumference, with stamens and pistils. 

5. Florets tubular in the centre, with stamens and pistils. Narrow in 
the circumference, with only pistils. 

6. Florets tubular in the centre, with stamens and pistils. Narrow in 
the circumference, with neither stamens nor pistils. 

7. Florets tubular in the centre, with stamens and pistils. Pistzls in 
the circumference without blossoms. 

8. Florets tubular in the centre, with stamens and imperfect pistils. 
Pistils in the circumference without blossoms. 

9. Florets narrow in the centre, with stamens and pistils. Narrow in 
the circumference, with stamens and pistils. 


The Orders, therefore, according to the system we have adopted, will be 
as follows :— ) 


I. Polygamia cequalis; (florets all hermaphrodite.) That is, when all 
the florets are furnished with stamens and pistils. (9. 1. 4 of the pres 
ceding table.) 
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II. Polygamia superflua. \(Florets of the circumference female.) That 
is, when the florets in the centre have both stamens and pistils; but 
he tote in the circumference only pistils. (2. 5. 7. of the preceding 

_ table.) | . 

III. Polygamia frustranea. (Florets of the circumference. neutral.) 
That is, when the florets in the centre have both stamens and pistils ;_ 
aN “ florets in the circumference neither. (3. 6. of the preceding 
table. 

IV. Polygamia necessaria, (Necessary female florets.) That is, when 
the florets in the centre have both stamens and pistils; but, from 
some defect in the pistils, produce no seed. The florets in the cireum~ 
ference have pistils only, and produce perfect seeds, (8 of the pre~ 
ceding table.) 

V. Polygamia segregata. (Separated florets.) That is, when several 

florets, each having its own proper cup, are inclosed within one common 
calyx, so as to form altogether but one flower. te 

The British Flora does not furnish any example of this Order. 

The plants of this Class are supposed to have various specific virtues. 
Most of them are bitter ; none of them poisonous, except, perhaps, 
Lactuca virosa, when growing+in shady situations. 

The elasticity of the calyx in Picris, Carduus, and other genera, is too 
remarkable to pass unnoticed by the slightest observer. It seems asif 
the expansion of the florets first burst the calyx open, and when these 
wither it again closes. The downy hairs that crown the seeds, before 
upright, now begin.to expand, and, by this expansion, again open the 
leaves of the calyx, and bend them quite back. The seeds now 
escape, and the calyx, becoming dry and shrivelled, no longer retains 
its elastic power. ; : 

The hairy, or downy appendages of the seeds, occasion them to be 
wafted about in the air, and disseminated far and wide. The struc- 
ture of this down deserves notice: scarcely a child is insensible to its 
beauty in Leontodon, or Dandelion. 


SYNGENESIA. (United Anthers.) 


PoLy@amMiA QUALIS. (Florets all Hermaphrodite.) 


Tragopogon. Crepis. Onopordon. 
Pieris. Hypocheris. Carlina. 
Sonchus. Lapsana. Bidens. 
Lactuca. Cichorium, Eupatorium. 
- Prenanthes, | Arctium. Chrysocoma. 
Leontodon. Serratula. Santolina. 


. Hieracium. -  Carduus. 
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PoLYGAMIA suPERFLUA, (Florets of the Circumference Female.) 


Tanacetum. Senecio. — Bellis. 
Artemisia. sa Aster. Chrysanthemum. 
Gnaphalium. Solidago. Pyrethrum. 
Conyza. Cineraria. Matricaria. 
Erigeron. Inula. Anthemis. 
Tussilago. Doronicum. - Achillea. 


POLYGAMIA FRUSTRANEA. (Florets of the Circumference Neutral.) 
Centaurea. . 
PoLYGAMIA NECESSARIA. (Necessary Female Florets.) 
Calendula, 


POLYGAMIA AQUALIS. 


TRAGOPO’GON, (Goar’s-pearp. E.) Tourn. 270. Gaertn. 
159, 


CaL. common, simple, with eight leaves; leajfits spear-shaped, equal, 
every other standing more inwards, all united at the base. 

Buoss. compound, tiled, uniform. Florets hermaphrodite, numerous, 
the outer rather longer. . 
Individuals of one petal, strap-shaped, lopped, with five teeth. 
Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, very short, Anthers forming a cylinder. 
Pist. Germen oblong. Style thread-shaped, as long as the stamens. 
Summits two, revolute. 

S. Vxss. none, the calyx closing, tapering to a point, as long as the 
seeds, protuberant at the base. 

SEEps solitary, oblong, tapering towards each end, angular, rough, ter- 
minated by a long awl-shaped pillar supporting the down, which is 
feathered and flat, with about thirty-two spokes. 

Recep. naked, flat, (minutely cellular. E.) 


Ons. In some species the seeds are straight, and the cup is longer than the 
blossoms; in others, the seeds crooked, and the cup shorter than the 
blossoms. (The down of the seeds, when ripe, assumes collectively a 
globular form. E.) 


PYCRIS. (Ox-roneur. E.) Gerin. 159. 


CaL. common, double, the outer very large, with five leaves; Jeafits 
heart-shaped, flat, flexible, converging ; the inner tiled, egg-shaped. 
Buoss. compound, tiled, uniform. Florets hermaphrodite, numerous. 
Individuals of one petal, narrow, strap-shaped, lopped, with five 
teeth. vig 
Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder, 
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Pisr. | Germen nearly egg-shaped. Style as long as the stamens. Sum 
mis two, reflexed. 

S. Vess. none. The caly# unchanged, at length reflexed. 

SEEDs solitary, swelling, blunt, wrinkled transversely. Down feathery, 
standing on a pedicle, (or sessile, E.) 

Recerv. naked, (dotted. E.) 


SON’CHUS. (Sow-ruistue. E.) Tourn. 268. Gaertn. 158. 


Ca. common, tiled, protuberant at the base. Scales many, strap-shaped, 
unequal. 

Bross. compound, tiled, uniform. Florets hermaphrodite, numerous, 

» equal. | , 

Individuals of one petal, narrow, strap-shaped, lopped, with five 
teeth. | 

Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 

* cylinder. 

Pist. Germen somewhat egg-shaped. Style thread-shaped, as long as 
the stamens. Summits two, reflexed. ht) 

S. Vzss. none, the calya closing, assumes a globular form, compressed, 

* but tapering to a point. 

SEEDs solitary, rather long. Down hair-like, sessile. 

Recept, naked, (dotted. E.) 


LACTU’CA. (Lettuce. E.) Tourn. 267. Gertn. 158. 


CAL. common tiled, cylindrical, scales many, pointed, membranous at the 
edge. 

Buoss. compound tiled, uniform. lorets hermaphrodite, numerous, 
equal. : 

Individuals of one petal, strap-shaped,, lopped, with four or five 

teeth, 7 

‘Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. | Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder. 3 

Pist. Germen somewhat egg-shaped. Style thread-shaped, as long as 
the stamens. Swmmits two, reflexed. i 

S. Vess. none. Calyx closing, egg-shaped, cylindrical. 

Srxps solitary, egg-shaped, pointed, compressed. Down hair-like, (soft 
and fugacious, E.) on a long pedicle, tapering dewnwards. 

Recep. naked, (dotted. E.) 


Oss. L. scariola and L. virosa have furrowed seeds. 


PRENANTHES. (Waut-tettuce. E.) Gertn. 158. 


CAL. common, double, cylindrical, smooth, scales of the cylinder equal in 
number to the florets ; scales of the base few, unequal, very short. 
Buoss. compound, generally consisting of a single row of florets. Fila 
rets five to eight, or more, hermaphrodite, equal, standing in a circle. 
Individuals of one petal, strap-shaped, lopped, with four teeth. 
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Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder. 7 r yha 
Pist. Germen nearly egg-shaped.” Style thread-shaped, longer than 
the stamens. Szmmit cloven, reflexed. ©) 10 | RO 

S. Vess. none, Calyx cylindrical, closing a little at the margin. ° 

SEEDs solitary, (oblong, furrowed, bluntly angular, E.) Down hair- 
like, sessile. 

Recep, naked, (narrow, E:) 


Oss. In some species the down is supported on a pedicle. Linn. 


LEON’TODON. (Danpzetion, Apargia. Schreb. Sm. Eng. 
“FL EL) “Tourn. 266. | ’ 


Cau. common, tiled, oblong ; (double. E.) inner scales strap-shaped, pa< 
rallel, equal; outer scales fewer, those at the base generally reflexed. 

Buoss. compound, tiled, uniform, Florets hermaphrodite, numerous, 
equal. | 

TTidividudls of one petal, strap-shaped, narrow, lopped, with five 

teeth, ) 

Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, short. Anthers forming a, hollow 
cylinder. 

Pist. Germen nearly egg-shaped, Style thread-shaped, as long as the 
florets. Stmmits two, revolute. . 

S. Vzss. none, Calyx oblong, straight, at length reflexed. 

SEEDS solitary, oblong, rough. Down hair-like, (radiating, supported 
on a long, cylindrical pedicle. E.) 

RecEpr. naked, dotted, (convex. E.) 


(Oss. However the genus Apargia may be sanctioned by modern authority, 
we feel an insuperable reluctance to dismember Leontodon by distinctions 
neither constant, nor facile of observation. The proposed characteristics 
will be found to exhibit, instead of positive contrast, almost every inter- 
mediate gradation. In Jieontodon we have “ calyx finally reflexed ;” in 
Apargia, “ calyx finally spreading ;” or, according to Schreber, in the 
former, ‘ calyx oblongus, rectus, tandem reflexus ;” in the latter, “ calyx 
oblongus, rectus.” Neither is the down either invariably stipitate in | 
Leontodon, nor sessile in Apargia. Describing the latter, Smith admits it 
to be “ occasionally somewhat stipitate ;” and Schreber has “ pappus 
sessilis, (in centralibus swb-stipitatus,) plumosus.” Nor in Prenanthes, 
Crepis, and other genera, has this consideration been found available ; the 
down, in the latter especially, being “ either on a stalk or sessile,” Smith ; 
so that the only remaining distinction is the down of the genuine Leon- 
todon being capillary or hair-like, that of Apargia plumose or feathery ; 
though the latter is described by Smith as “ often scaly and unequal in 
the marginal seeds ; occasionally somewhat stalked in the central ones, 
frequently accompanied by shorter hairs or plumes.” 


Aggregate down of the seeds forming a light globe, as in T'ragopogon, soon 
dispersed by the wind. E.) | 
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HIERA’CIUM. (Hawxwexp. E.) Tourn. 267. Gaertn. 158. 


CAL. common, tiled, egg-shaped ; scales numerous, strap-shaped, very 
unequal, lying lengthwise one over another. 
Buoss.: npg tiled, uniform. Florets hermaphrodite, pakoanapiiti 


equal. . 
sf ndividual of one Fetal: narrow, strap-shaped, lopped, with’ five 
teet 
Sram. . Filaments five, hair-like, very short. daphens forming a hollow 
cylinder. 
Pisr. Germen egg-shiaped. Style thread-shaped, as long” as the sta 
mens. Summits two, recurved. 
§. Vzss. none. Calyx converging, egg-shaped. 
SxeEps solitary, (angular, not beaked. E.) Down hair-like, sessile. 
RECEPT. naked, (dotted, sometimes slightly scaly. E.) 


CREPIS. “(Hawe’ S-BEARD, E.) Gertn, 158. 


Cau. common, double. 
Outer very short, open, deciduous. 
’ Inner: egg-shaped, simple, furrowed, permanent. 
Scales strap-shaped, approaching. 
sien compound, tiled, uniform. Florets. hermaphrodite, numerous, 


equ 
ve ndividuals of one petal, narrow, strap-shaped, lopped, with five 
teeth. 
Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. anthers forming a holley : 
cylinder. 
ree ‘Germen nearly egg-shaped. Style thread-shaped, as long as the 
stamens. Summits two, refiexed. 
S. Vzss. none. Calyx roundish, (converging. E.) 
SeeEps solitary, oblong. Down hair-like, on a pedicle. 
Recert. (roughish. E.) 
Oss. In C. tectorum and C. biennis the down is sessile. (This genus does 
not appear to be sufficiently distinct from Hieracium, even the little difs 
ferences in character being far om invariable. E.) 


HYPOCHAERIS. (Cat’s-Ear. HE.) Gerin. 160. 


Ca. common, roundish, tiled, protuberant at the base. Scales spear 


shaped, acute. 
Bross. compound, tiled, uniform. Florets hermaphrodite, equal, nume-« 


rous. 
Individuals of one petal, narrow, otal ere ates lopped, with five 


teeth. 
Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. irre forming a hollow 


cylinder. 
Pisr. Germen egg-shaped. Style thread-shaped, as long as the 


stamens. Surhmits two, recurved. 
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S. Vess. none, the calyx becoming globular, but tapering; incloses the 
seeds. 

‘SEEns solitary, oblong, (furrowed, rough. Be) Down feathengels on a 
pedicle. ) 

Recepr. chafly, Chaff spear-strap-shaped, as long as the seeds. 

Oss. In H. glabra the central seeds have the down on a pedicle, tae not 
those of the circumference. Haller. 


LAP’SANA. (Nippre-worr. Swine’s Succory. E,) 
Tourn, 272... Gaertn. 157. (Sm, mote With.’ to 
ed. 7. E.) 


Cau. common, double, egg-shaped. | Scales of the ibe! mine equal, 
strap-shaped, with a hollow channel, keeled, acute. Scales “of the 
base six, tiled, small, every other smaller.’ 

Boss. compound, tiled, uniform. lorets hermaphrodite, about six~ 
teen, equal. 

‘ Individuals of one petal, strap-shaped, lopped, with five teeth. 

Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming # hollow 
cylinder. 

Pist. Germen rather oblong, (small. E.) ~ Style thread-shaped, as 
long as the stamens. Summit (spreading. E.) 

S. Vess. none. Calyx egg-shaped, converging. 

SEEps solitary, oblong, cylindrical, but with three edges, (furrowed, 
smooth. E.) Down none. 

Recept. naked, flat, (narrow. E.) 


CICHO’RIUM. (Succory. E.) Tourn.272. Gertn. 157. 


Cau. common, double, cylindrical. Scales eight, narrow, spear-shaped, 
equal, forming a cylinder, five of them shorter than, and lying pa, 
the others. 

Buoss. compound, flat, uniform. Fiorets hermaphrodite, twenty placed 
in a circle. 

Individuals of one petal, strap-shaped, lopped, deeply divided into 
five teeth. 

Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a penta~ 
gonal, hollow cylinder. 

Pist. Germen oblong. Style thread-shaped, as long as the stamens. 

Summits two, pein Be 

5. Vess. none. Calya cylindrical, closing at the top. | 

SEEDs solitary, compressed, with about five angles. . Down like chaff, 
the chaffy substances like bristles, numerous. 

RecEpr. somewhat chaffy. 


ARC’TIUM. (Burpock. E.) Tourn. 256, sag Gertn. 
162. 


Can. common, globular, tiled. Scales spear-shaped, terminating in awl~ 
shaped prickles, and hooked at the points, 
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Boss. compound, tubular, uniform. | Florets hermaphrodite, equal, 

(numerous. E.) | 
Individuals of one petal, tubular. Tube slender, very long. Bor~ 

der egg-shaped, with five clefts. Segments strap-shaped, equal. 

Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder, as long as the blossom, with five teeth. 

Pist. Germen oblong, downy at theend. Style thread-shaped, longer 
than the stamens. Summits cloven, reflexed. 

S. Vess. none. Calyx closing. 

SEDs solitary, inversely pyramidal, the two opposite angles indistinct, 
gibbous on the outer side. Down simple, shorter than the seed. 

ReceEpvt. flat, covered with bristle-like, chaffy scales. 


SERRATULA. (Saw-wort. E.) Gerin. 162. 


Cau. common, oblong, nearly cylindrical, tiled. Scales numerous, spear< 
shaped, without awns. 

Boss. compound, tubular, uniform. lorets hermaphrodite, equal. 

Individuals of one petal, funnel-shaped. Tube bent inwards. Bor- 

der protuberant, with five clefts. 

Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder. 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Style thread-shaped, as long as the sta~ 
mens. Summits two, oblong, reflexed, 

S. Vess. none. Calyx remaining unchanged. 

SEEDs solitary, inversely egg-shaped, (obscurely angular. E.) Down 
sessile, feathery, (or roughish, permanent. E.) 


Recepv. chaffy, flat. 


CAR’DUUS. (Tuistie. Gerin. 162. Cnicus. Gerin. 163. 
Willd. Sm. Eng. Fl. Cirsium. Hall. Tourn. Gerin. 
163. E.) ’ 


CAL. common, protuberant, tiled. Scales numerous, spear-shaped, ta 
pering to a point, spinous. 

Boss. compound, tubular, uniform. Florets hermaphrodite, nearly 
equal, reflexed. 

Individuals of one petal, funnel-shaped. Tube very slender. Bor 

der upright, egg-shaped at the base, with five clefts. Segments strap- 

shaped, equal, one more deeply divided. 

Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder, as long as the florets, with five teeth at:the border. 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Style thread-shaped, longer than the 
stamens. Summits simple, awl-shaped, naked, notched. 

S. Vzss. none. Calyx slightly converging. 

SEEps solitary, inversely egg-shaped, with four angles, hair-like, two 

_ ‘opposite ones indistinct. (Down sessile, very long, roughish and hairy 

_ like, or feathery ; annular at the base. E.) 

Recep. hairy, flat. 
VOL. I. Y 
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(Oss. Various plants usually comprehended under Carduus, have been, by 
some authors, detached to constitute the genus Cnicus, merely on account 
of the down of the seeds being plumose, or feathery, instead of capillary, 
or hair-like. A distinction so minute, by dismembering species intimately 

- allied by nature, is scarcely calculated, we submit, to facilitate scientific 
investigation, though it might, possibly, prove available for the sub- 

. divisional arrangement of species. E,) 


ONOPOR’DON,. (ARGENTINE. EB) Tosines: 253, Cardifug 
Gertn, 161. iv 


CaL. common, orbicular, protuberant, tiled. Scales numerous, spinous, 
projecting on every side. 

Buoss, compound, tubular, uniform. Florets hermaphrodite, equal, 
very numerous, 

Individuals of one petal, funnel-shaped. Tube very slender. Bor 
der upright, ventricose, with five clefts. Segments equal, one more 
deeply divided. ; nae 

Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder as long as the blossom, with five teeth. re 
Pist. Germen egg-shaped. Style. thread-shaped, longer than the 
stamens. Summit notched. ape See 

S. Vzss. none. Calya closing a little. 

Sens solitary. Down hair-like, sessile, (annular at the base. E.) __ 
Recept. chafly. Chaff lopped, but sharp-pointed, shorter than the 
_. seed, united so as toform deep cells. 


(Oss. Very large, hoary, spinous herbs, often with winged stems, and 
spinous leaves. The honey-comb receptacle characterizes the genus, and 
its habit also is appropriate. Sm. E.) 


CARLI'NA. (Cawtinaeratwtie! E.) Tourn, 285. - Gertn. 
163. | 


CaL. common, tumid, radiate, tiled. Scales numerous, flexible, acute, 
the inner in a circle, very long, expanding, shining, coloured, forming 
rays to the compound flower. 

Boss. compound, uniform, tubular. Florets hermaphrodite, equal. 

Individuals of one petal, funnel-shaped. Tube slender. Border 
funnel-shaped, with five clefts. 

Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder. 

Pist. Germen short, (inversely egg-shaped. E.) Style thread-shaped, 
as long as the stamens. Swmmit oblong, cloven or entire. 

S. Vess. none. Calyx unchanged. 

SEEDS solitary, rather cylindrical. Down divided into rays, somewhat 
chaff-like, branched, feathered. 

Recert. flat, chaff-bristle-like, membranous, and a little united at the 
base, forming cells, with many clefts, rays awl-shaped. Bristles some 
what longer than the chaff, and club-shaped, intermixed, 
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BI’DENS, (BuR-MARIGOLD, ‘Dovste-roortn. E.) Tinh: 
262. Garin. 167. (Sm. EF.) . 


Ca. common, tiled, upright ; leafits nearly equal, oblong, concave and 
channelled. 

Boss. compound, uniform, tubular. Florets hermaphrodite, tubular. 

Individuals of one petal, funnei-shaped. Border with five clefts, 

upright, (expanding. E.) 

Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder. 

Pisr. .Germen oblong, (compressed, with two or more upright. bristly 
points, about equal to the tube of the floret, on its outside. E.) Style 

. Simple, as long as the stamens. Summits two, oblong, reflexed. 

S. Vess. none. Calyx unchanged. 

SrxEps solitary, blunt, angular. Down two or more awns, oblong, 
straight, acute, rough with reflexed prickles. Maan 

Receps. chaffy, flat. Chaff deciduous, flattish, (upright. E.) 

(Oss. Occasionally liable to acquire marginal, radiant, fertile florets, desti~ 
tute of stamens. E.) 


EUPATO’RIUM. . Hemp-acrimony.. E.) ourn. 259, 
Geritn. 166. 


Cat. common, oblong, nearly cylindrical, tiled. | Scales strap-spear 

shaped, upright, unequal, unarmed. E.) : | 

Boss. compound, uniform, tubular. Florets hermaphrodite, equal. 

Individuals. of one petal, funnel-shaped. Border with five clefts, 

expanding. s 

Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder, . 

Pist. Germen very small, (angular. E.) Style thread-shaped, very 
long, cloven down to the anthers, straight. Eee ge abs on (downy, 


S. Vess. none. Calyx unchanged. 

SEEDs solitary, oblong, (angular. E.) Down long, hair-like, or feathered, 
(sessile. E.) 

Recepr. naked, (small. E.) 


CHRYSO’COMA. (Gouipy-tocks. E.) Schreb. 1275. 


CAL. common, hemispherical, tiled ; Scales strap-shaped, convex on the 
outside, pointed. 

Buoss. compound, tubular, longer than the calyx. Florets hermaphro- 
dite, tubular, numerous, equal. 

Individuals of one petal, funnel-shaped. Border with five clefts, 

rolled back. 

Sram. Filaments five, thread-shaped, very short. Anthers forming a 
hollow cylinder. 

¥2 
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Pist. Germen oblong, crowned. Style thread-shaped, slag “a 
than the blossom. Summits two, oblong, depressed, rolled inwards. 

S. Vess. none. Calyx scarcely changing. 

SEEDS solitary, egg-oblong, compressed. . Down. hair-like, sessile, 
(copious, rough. 

Recxyrr, naked, flat. 


SANTOLI’NA. (Cotron-weep. E.) Tourn. 260. Gertn. 
165. (Diotis. Desfont.. De Cand. Eng. Fl. Sm. E.) 


Ca. common, hemispherical, tiled. Scales egg-oblong, acute, laid 
close. 

Bross. compound, uniform, longer than the calyx. Florets Reema baro- 
dite, equal, numerous. 

Individuals of one petal, funnel-shaped. Border with five clefts, 
(equal, spreading ; tube contracted at the summit ; elongated at the 
base on each side, below its insertion, into two opposite, compressed, 
equal nectariferous spurs, which finally separate from the rest of the 
tube and remain attached to the germen. E.) 

Sram. JS ilaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers paarita a bistlow 


cylinder. 
Pris. Germen four-cornered, oblong. Style thread-shaped, as long as 
the stamens. Summits two, (spreading, obtuse. E.) 


S. Vuss. none. Calyx unchanged. 

SxeEps solitary, oblong, (compressed, tapering at the base, bordered at 
each side, with the compressed, obtuse spurs of the blossom. E.) Down 
none. 

Recert. (convex, nearly globular, small, beset with oblong, concave, 
downy-tipped scales, nearly as tall as the flowers. E.) 


(Oss. However scientific may be the distinction, originally detected by 
Tournefort, which has induced some authors after Desfontaines to bestow 
on §. maritima the new generic designation of Diotis, (q. d. a pair of 
ears,) descriptive of the two spurs of each floret ; since the general habit 
is strictly that of Santolina, we venture to retain the name by which it 
has been so Jong and universally recognized. E.) 


POLYGAMIA SUPERFLUA. 


TANACE’TUM. (Tansy. E.) Tourn. 261. Gertn. 165. 


Cau. common, hemispherical, tiled. Scales acute, Ese 
Boss. compound, tubular, convex. Florets hermaphrodite, numerous, 
tubular, placed in the centre. Florets female, afew in the circum- 
ference: obsolete, sometimes none. E.) 
eee hermaphrodites, fannel-shaped. Border with five geet, 
reflexed 
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Indiwidual females with three clefts, more deeply divided on the 
inner side. 
Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, very shores Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder. 
Pisr. Germen in the hermaphrodites, oblong, small. Style thread- 
shaped, as long as the stamens, Summit cloven, revolute. 
Germen in the females oblong. Style simple. Summits two, reflexed. 
S. Vxss. none. Calyx unchanged. | 
5 had solitary, oblong, (angular. E.) Down a sort of membranous 
border. 
REcEPT, convex, naked, (dotted. E.). 


ARTEMIS’IA. (Wormwoop. SovurHernwoop. Muoc- 
wort. E.) Tourn. 260. Gertn. 164. (Absinthium. 
12) ae 


Cau. common, roundish, tiled. Scales rounded, approaching, (mem- 
branous at the edges, E.) 

Buoss. compound. Florels hermaphr ea 188 numerous, tubular, placed 
in the centre. lorets female, generally without any petal, in the 
circumference. ) 

Individual hermaphrodites, funnel-shaped. Border with five 
clefts. 

Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder, with five teeth in the border. 

Pist. Germen in the hermaphrodites, small. Style thread-shaped, as 
long as the stamens. Summits cloven, revolute. 

Germen in the females very short. Style thread-shaped, longer than 
in the others, Summit the same. 

S. Vess. none. Calyax but little changed. 

SEEps in all the florets solitary, naked, (obovate. E.) 

Recept. flat, naked, or hairy. 


Oxs. In some species the receptacle is naked ; in A, absinthium it is tatty - ; 
and the calyx is more globular. Linn. 


GNAPHA’LIUM. (Everuastine. Cupnween. E.) Tourn. 
259. Elychrysum. Geertn. 165. 


Cau. common, roundish, tiled, bordering. The scales rounded, skinny, 
~ coloured. 
Bross. compound. Florets her maphrodite, tubular, sometimes mixed. 
with female florels without petals. 
Individual hermaphrodites, bapsigh skagen, Border with five clefts, 
reflexed. 
Individual females, without any petals. 
Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, short. <Anthers foun a hollow 
cylinder. 
Pist. Germen in the hermaphrodites, egg-shaped, angular, E.) airs 
~ thread-shaped, as long as the stamens. Summit cloven. 
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Germen in the females, egg-shaped, (angular. E.)\ Style thread- 
shaped, as long as in the other florets. Summit cloven, reflexed. 
S. Vess. none. Calyx permanent, shining, (coloured. E.) 
SEEDs in all the florets solitary, oblong, small, crowned with down, 
which is hair-like, or feathered. ; . 
Recep. naked. 


Oxs. In G. dioicum, (Antennaria montana, ), the male and female florets are 
on distinct plants ; a circumstance very unusual in this Class. Linn.* 


CONY’ZA. (Spixzenarp. E.) Gaertn. 166. 


Can. common, tiled, oblong, scurfy ; scales acute, the outer a little ex- 
panded. 

Boss. compound, tubular.  Florets hermaphrodite, numerous, tubular, 
in the centre. Florets female, numerous, like the others, in the cir 
cumference. 

Individual hermaphrodites, funnel-shaped. Border with five clefts, 
open. 

"7 ndiwidual females, funnel-shaped.. Border with three clefts. 

Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder. 

Pisr. Germen in the hermaphrodites, oblong. Style as long as the 
Stamens, thread-shaped. Summit cloven. 

Germen in the females oblong. Style thread-shaped, as long, 
but more slender than in the other florets. Summits two, very 
slender. 

S. Vuss. none. Calya closing, (beset with the tips of the scales. E.) 

SEEDS in all the florets solitary, oblong. Down simple, sessile. E.) 

Rucepr, naked, nearly flat, (tuberculated. E.) 


ERIG’ERON, (Fiea-pane. E.) Gertn.170. 


CaL. common, oblong, nearly cylindrical, tiled. Scales awl-shaped, up- 
right, gradually longer, nearly equal. 
Bross. compound, radiate. Florets hermaphrodite, tubular, in the 
centre. lorets female, strap-shaped, in. the circumference. 
Individual hermaphrodites, funnel-shaped. Border with five clefts. 
Indwidual females, narrow, between strap and aw]-shaped, upright, 
generally very entire. 
Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. » Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder. ; 
Pist. Germen in the hermaphrodites, very small, crowned with a down 
longer than the blossom. Style thread-shaped, as long as the down. 
Summits two, oblong, revolute. / 


* (For a further division of the genus Gnaphalium, see Antennaria of Gertner, 
and Brown’s observations thereon, in Linn, Frans. V, xii p, 123, 
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- Germen. in the females very small, crowned with down, nearly as 
long as its blossom, Style hair-like, as long as the down. Summits 
two, very slender, 

-$. Vzss. none. Calyx converging. ‘ 

SEEDs in all the florets oblong, small. Down long, hair-like. 

Recert. naked, flat. | 


Oss. Sometimes a few male florets may be found in the centre. 


TUSSILA’GO. (Coxt’s-root. Burrer-pur. E.) Tourn. 
258. Petasites. Gaertn. 170. 


Can. common, cylindrical. Scales strap-spear-shaped, equal, fifteen or 
twenty, somewhat membranous, even with the top of the flower. 
Bioss. compound, various. Florets hermaphrodite, in some species all 
tubular, in others only tubular in the centre. 
Florets female, in some species strap-shaped, in others entirely 
wanting. | 
Individual hermaphrodites, funnel-shaped. Border with four or 
five clefts, acute, reflexed, longer than the calyx. 
_ Individual females, either wanting, or strap-shaped and very narrow, 
entire, longer than the calyx. 
Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 
evlinder. 
Pist. Germen in the hermaphrodites, short. Style thread-shaped, 
longer than the stamens. Summit thickish. 
Germen in the females, short. Style thread-shaped, as long as the 
other. Summit thickish, cloven. 
S. Vzss. none. Calyx but little changed, (finally reflexed. E.) 
SEEps in all the florets solitary ; oblong, compressed. Down hair-like, 
_ (silvery, sessile, not pedicellate. E.) 
Recepr. naked. 


Oss. T.hybrida and T’. petasites have no strap-shaped florets in the cir- 
cumference, but female florets, without blossoms. 7’. farfara has always 
strap-shaped florets in the circumference, which are female. Linn. (The 
seeds rarely come to perfection, but these plants increase greatly by 
root. E.) 


SENE’CIO. (Grounpset, Racworr. E.) Tourn. 260. 
Gertn. 166, 


Cau. common, double, conical, lopped. Scales awl-shaped, numerous, 
contiguous, equal, (black, shrivelled, and as if dead at the points. E.) 
parallel, contracted above into a cylinder, the base tiled by a few 
scales. 

Buoss. compound, taller than the calyx. Florets hermaphrodite tubular, 
numerous, in the centre. Florets female, (if any,) in the circum~ 
ference, strap-shaped, 
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Individual. hermaphrodites, funnel-shaped. Border reflexed, with 
five clefts. 
Individual females, (if any,) oblong, with three indistinct teeth. 

Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, very small. _Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder. i! 

Pist. Germen in both sorts of florets egg-shaped, (small. E.) Style 
thread-shaped, as long as the stamens. Swmmits two, oblong, ex- 
panding. ba 

S. Vess. none. Calyx closing so as to forma cone. 

SEEDS in both sorts of florets solitary, egg-shaped. Down hair-like, 
long. . | 

REcEPT. naked, (tessellated, nearly flat. E.) . 


Oxs. In some species the florets are all tubular ; in others those of the cirs 
cumference are strap-shaped. Linn. 


ASTER. (Srar-wort. E.) Tourn. 274. Gertn.170. 


Can. common, tiled, the inner scales standing out at the points, the 
lower fully expanded. 

Bross. compound, radiate. Florets hermaphrodite, numerous in the 
centre. J lorets female, ten, or more, strap-shaped, in the circum- 
ference. 

Individual hermaphrodites, funnel-shaped. Border with five ‘clefts, 
open. 

Individual females, narrow, spear-shaped, with three teeth, finally 
revolute. 

Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder. 

Pist. Germen in the hermaphrodites, oblong. Siyle thread-shaped, as 
long as the stamens. Swmmit cloven, expanding. 

Germen in the females, oblong. Style the same as the other. Sum- 
mits two, oblong, revolute. . . 

S. Vzss. none. . Calyx but little changed. 

Sxeps in all the florets, solitary, oblong, or egg-shaped. Down hair- 
like, (sessile. E.) , 

Recepr. naked, nearly flat. 


SOLIDA’GO. (GoLpEN-rop. E.) Tourn. 275. Virga aurea, 
Gaertn. 170. 


CaL. common, oblong, tiled; scales oblong, narrow, tapering to a point, 
straight, converging. 

Buoss. compound, radiate. Florets hermaphrodite, tubular, numerous, 
in the centre. florets female, strap-shaped, not exceeding ten, (mostly 
five) in the circumference. 

Individual hermaphrodites, funnel-shaped. - Border with five clefts, 
open, 
Individual female, narrow, spear-shaped, with three teeth. 
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Sram. Filaments: five, hair-like, short. Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder. 

Pist. Germen in the hermaphrodites, ottpeaa Style as long as the sta- 
mens, thread-shaped. Summit cloven, expanding. 

“"" Germen in the females, oblong. Style thread-shaped, as long as the 
other. Summits two, revolute. 

S. Vess. none. Calyx but little changed. 

SrEps in: all the florets solitary, inversely ege-shaped, oblong. Down 
hair-like, (sessile. E.) . 

Recept. flat, naked, (slightly cellular. E.) 


CINERA’RIA. (Fiea-worr. E.) Gertn. 170. 


Can. common, simple, of many leaves. Lea/its equal. 
Bross. compound, radiate. Florets hermaphrodite, equal, numerous, in 
* the centre. Florets female, strap-shaped, equal in number to the 
_ leaves of the calyx, in the circumference. 
Indwidual hermaphrodites, funnel-shaped, with five clefts, upright. 
Individual females, narrow, spear-shaped, finely toothed at the end. 
Sram. Filaments five, thread-shaped, short. Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder, with five clefts at the top. . 
Pist. Germen in the hermaphrodites, oblong. Style thread-shaped, as 
long as the stamens. Summits two, rather upright. 
Germen in the females, oblong. Style thread-shaped, short. Swm- 
mits two, oblong, rather blunt, rolled back. 
S. Vess. none. Calyx unchanged. 
. Sgeps in all the florets solitary, striated, quadrangular. Down hair 
like, in large quantity, (sessile, but Jonger than the seed. E.) 
Recept. naked, nearly flat, (pitted. E.) | 


I’NULA.., (ELecaAmpaNeE. E.) Gerin. 170. 


Cau. common, (hemispherical, E.) tiled. Legfits flexible, open, the outer 
ones the largest, equal in length. 

Boss. compound, radiate, broad. Florets hermaphrodite equal, very 
numerous, in the centre. Florets female, strap-shaped, numerous, 
crowded, in the circumference. 

Individual hermaphrodites, funnel-shaped. Border with five clefts, 

.. somewhat upright. 

Individual females, narrow, strap-shaped, (tri-dentate. E.) 

Sram. Filaments five, thread-shaped, short. <Anthers five, narrow, 
united, forming a hollow cylinder, each anther ending at the base in 
two straight bristles, as long as the filaments. 

Pist. Germenin the hermaphrodites, oblong. Style as long as the sta- 
mens, thread-shaped. Summit cloven, nearly upright. 

Germen in the females oblong. Style thread-shaped, a little cloven. 
Summits upright. 
S. Vess. none. Calyxunchanged. 6), a 
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Szxps in all the florets, solitary, strap-shaped, quadrangular. Donn 
hair-like, as long as the seed, (sessile. E.) Dail 
Recepr. naked, flat. microns . 


Oss. The ten bristles at the base of the cylinder formed by the anthers, dis« 
tinguish this from most other genera. sc 


DORO'NICUM. (Leoparn’s-nanz. E.) Tourn, 277. Gaertne 


CAL. common, with spear-awl-shaped leafits, about twenty, equal, upright, 
in two rows, often as long as the rays of the blossom. 

Buoss. compound, radiate. “Florets hermaphrodite, tubular, numerous, in 
the centre. lorets female, strap-shaped, equal in number to the 
leaves of the calyx, in the circumference, | 

Individual hermaphrodites, furmel-shaped. Border with five clefts, 
segments open. . 
Individual females, narrow, spear-shaped, with three (to five) teeth. 

Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers united, forming a 
hollow cylinder, (with five notches. E.) 

Pist. Germen in the hermaphrodites, oblong. Style thread-shaped, as 
long as the stamens, Swmmit notched, (spreading. E.) 

Germen and Style in the females, the same. Summits two, reftexed. 

S. Vess. none. The Calyx slightly converging. 

SEEpDs in the hermaphrodites solitary, inversely egg-shaped, compressed, 
furrowed. Down hair-like, (sessile. E. 

Inthe females the same, only slightly compressed. Down wanting. 

Recep. naked, nearly flat, (pitted. E.) 


BELLIS. (Daisy. E.) Tourn. 280. Gertn. 168. 


Cau. common hemispherical, upright. Leafits from ten to twenty, in a 
double row, spear-shaped, equal. | 
Boss. compound, radiate. Florets hermaphrodite, tubular, numerous, 

in the centre. lorets female strap-shaped, more in number than the 
leaves of the calyx, in the circumference. 
Individual hermaphrodites, funnel-shaped, with five clefts. 
Individual females, narrow, strap-shaped, very slightly marked with 
three teeth. 
Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 
(notched, E.) cylinder. 
Pisr. Germen in the hermaphrodites, egg-shaped. Style simple. 
Summit notched. | 
Germen in the females egg-shaped. Style thread-shaped. Summits 
two, standing wide. 
S. Vess. none. Calyx unchanged. 
SrxEps in ali the florets, solitary, inversely egg-shaped, compressed. 
Down none. 
Recep. naked, conical, (hollow. E.) 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM. (Ox-ryr. E.) Tourn. 280. Garin. 
168. ; : 


CAL. common, hemispherical, tiled. Scales lying close upon each other ; 
the inner gradually larger; the very innermost terminating in a 
. (membranous, filmy, appendage. E. ' 
Buxoss. compound, radiate. Florets hermaphrodite, numerous, tubular, in 
the centre. Florets female, twelve or more, in the circumference. 
__ Individual hermaphrodites, furinel-shaped, with five clefts, open, as 
long as the cup. 
Individual females, strap-shaped, oblong, with three teeth. 
Stam. Filaments five, hair-like, short. Authers forming a hollow 
_ (notched, E.) cylinder, generally shorter than the blossom. 
Pist. Germen in the hermaphrodites, egg-shaped. Style thread-shaped, 
longer than the stamens. Swmmits two, revolute, 
Germen in the females, egg-shaped. Style thread-shaped, as long as 
the other. Swmmits two, blunt, revolute. , | 
S. Vess. none. Calyx unchanged. 
SEEps in all the florets, solitary, oblong (grooved. E.) Down none. . 
Receprt. naked, convex, (slightly tessellated. E.) 


(PYRETHRUM. Frverrew. Hall, Hist. Willd. Sp. Pl. 
Gertn. Matricaria. Tourn. Lam. 


€an. common, hemispherical, closely imbricated, with several oblong, 
nearly equal, bluntish scales ; bordered with an equal membrane all 
around. 

Bxoss. compound, radiant ; florets of the disk numerous,: perfect, tubular, 
with five equal, spreading segments; those of the radius numerous, 
ligulate, spreading, elliptic-oblong, with three terminal teeth. 

Sram. Filaments in the tubular florets only, capillary, short. Anthers 
in a cylindrical tube. 

Pist. Germen in all the florets angular, abrupt. Style thread-shaped, 
not prominent. Summits spreading, obtuse, somewhat notched, 

S. Vess. none; the calyx remaining unchanged. 

SEEDs in all the florets oblong, angular, abrupt, furrowed, crowned with 
an elevated membranous border. : 

Receprt. naked, convex. Sm. Eng. Fl. E.) 


MATRICA’RIA. (Witp CuAmomite. E.) Tourn, 281. 
Gertn. 168. 


Cau. common, hemispherical, (or nearly plane. E.) Scales strap-shaped, 
tiled, not quite equal, (membranous‘at the edges. E.) | 
Boss. compound, radiate. Florets hermaphrodite, tubular, numerous, 
in the centre, which is hemispherical. lorets female, many, in the 
circumference. . ‘0 
Individual hermaphrodites, funnel-shaped, with five clefts, ex< 
panding. . viata ds 
Individual females, oblong, with three teeth. 
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Sram. | Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 

~ cylinder. 

Pist. Germen in the hermaphrodites, oblong, naked, (angular. E.) 
Style as long as the stamens, thread-shaped. Summit cloven, ex« 
panding. . 

Germen in the females, naked, (angular. E.) Style thread-shaped, 
nearly as long as in the others. Summits two, revolute. 

S. Vess. none. Calyx unchanged. 

SEEDS in all the florets, solitary, oblong, (angular. E.) Down none. 

Recepr. naked, (sub-cylindrical, hollow. 


AN'THEMIS. (CHamomite. E.) Tourn. 281, Chamemelum. 
Gertn. 169. (Sm. E.) 


CAL. common, hemispherical, (closely tiled. E.) Scales strap-shaped, 
nearly equal. | 
Buoss. compound, radiate. Florets hermaphrodite, tubular, numerous, 
in the centre, which is convex. Florets Jemale, more than five, in the 
circumference. 
Individual hermaphrodites, funnel-shaped, with five teeth, upright, 
Individual females, narrow, spear-shaped, sometimes with three 
teeth. : 
Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. <Anthers forming a hollow 
cylinder. , . 
Pisr. Germen in the hermaphrodites, oblong. Style as long as the sta- 
mens, thread-shaped. Summits two, reflexed. 
Germen in the females, oblong. Style the same as in the others, 
Summits two, revolute. 
S. Vuss. none. Calyx unchanged. 
SEEDs in all the florets solitary, oblong. Down none, or only a slight 
border. — 
Recxpr. conical or convex, (bearing one spear-shaped, chaffy scale to 
each tubular floret. E.) 


(Oss. Anthemis is chiefly distinguished from the preceding genera by its 
scaly receptacle. E.) 


ACHILLE’A. (Yarrow. E.) Tourn. 283, “Millefolium. 
Gertn. 168. (Sm. E.) 


Cau. common, egg-shaped, tiled. Scales egg-shaped, acute, converging. 
Buoss. compound, radiate. Florets hermaphrodite, tubular, in the centre. 
Florets female, five to ten, strap-shaped, in the circumference, 
Individual hermaphrodites, funnel-shaped, with five clefts, open. 
Individual females strap-shaped, inversely heart-shaped, (peculiarly 
_ short and rounded, E.) expanding, cloven into three segments, the 
middlemost the smallest. : 
Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers forming a hollow 
_eylinder. 
Pisr. Germen in the hermaphrodites, small. Style thread-shaped, as 
long as the stamens. Summit blunt, notched at the end. 
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“Phas in the females small. Style Gn ig as long as the 

other 
Summits two, blunt, reflexed. 

S. Vuss. none. Calyx but little changed. Receptacle thread-shaped, 
lengthens out when laden with the seeds; egg-shaped, and twice as 
long as the calyx. 

SEEDs in all the florets, solitary, e gg-shaped, (abrupt. E.) Down none, 

sy chaffy, slightly elevated. Chaff spear-shaped, as long as the 

orets. 


(Ons. In character Achillea more nearly resembles Anthemis than in habit ; 
but the short, broad, rounded florets of the circumference, are peculiar to 
the former. BE.) 


POLYGAMIA FRUSTRANEA. 


CENTAU’REA. (KNAPWEED. STAR-THISTLE. E.) Tourn. 


254 and 256. Gertn. 161, Cyanus. 


Cau. common, tiled, roundish ; scales terminating variously. 

Bross. compound, florets all tubular, but of different shapes. lorets 
hermaphrodite, many, in the centre. Florets female not so numerous, 
larger, more flexible, in the circumference. . 

Individual hermaphrodites, of one petal. Tube thread-shaped. 
Border tumid, oblong, upright, terminating in five, nigh ali 
upright segments. 

Individual females, of one petal, funnel-shaped. Tube slender, 
gradually becoming wider, bent backwards. Border oblong, oblique, 
unequally divided. 

Sram. Filaments five, hair-like, very’short. Anihers forming a hollow 
cylinder, as long as the blossom, 

Pist. Germen in the hermaphrodites small. Style thread-shaped, as 
long as the stamens. _ Swmmat very blunt, in many cloven, witha pro- 
minent point. 

Germen in the females, very small, (or having only the rudiments 
of one. E.) Style next to none. Summit none. 

S. Vzss. none. Calyx unchanged, closing. 

SEDs in the hermaphrodites only solitary. Down mostly feathaued 
sometimes hair-like, (in some wanting. E.) 

RECEPT. bristly. 


Oss. The scales of the calyx, and the down of the seeds, are different in dif- 
ferent species. Linn. 
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POLYGAMIA NECESSARIA. 


CALEN’DULA. (Marico.p. E.) Tourn. 284, Caltha. Gertn. 
168. 


Cau. common, simple, of many leaves, rather upright. Segments straps 
spear-shaped, fourteen to twenty, nearly equal. oli 
Boss. compound, radiate. Florets hermaphrodite many, in the centre. 

Florets female numerous, very long, in the circumference ; as many as 
the scales of the calyx. : 
Individual hermaphrodites, tubular, with five shallow clefts, as 
long as the calyx. 
Individual females, strap-shaped, very long, with three teeth, 
without nerves, woolly at the base. 
Sram. Jtlaments five, hair-like, very short. Anthers united to form a 
hollow cylinder, as long as the blossom. 
Pist. Germen in the hermaphrodites, oblong. Style thread-shaped, 
scarcely so long as the stamens. Summit blunt, cloven, le 
Germen in the females, oblong, three-sided. Style thread-shaped, as 
long as the stamens. Swmmits two, oblong, pointed, reflexed. 
S. Vzss. none. Calyx closing, roundish, depressed. | 
SEDs in the hermaphrodites in the centre, none: more outwardly, few, 
solitary, membranous, inversely-heart-shaped, compressed. _. 
In the females (in the circumference) solitary, larger, oblong, bent 
inwards, triangular, membranous at the angles, marked on the outer 
_ side lengthwise, as if engraved with the figure of a,plant. Down none. 
Recept. naked, flat. . ; 


CLASS XX. 


CRYPTOGAMIA. 


Iv is well known that the attention of Linneus was much less engaged 
by the Class Cryptogamia, than by the other Classes which are formed 
of plants with more obvious fructification. It was his glory to have 
established a system upon the organs of generation, (the stamens 
and pistils), the most essential parts of a plant, and this system 
he has wrought up to such a state of perfection, that little, compared 
to what he himself has done, remains for his successors to do 3 except 
the additions it may receive from more extended researches in coun- 
tries imperfectly, or not at all explored. But the plants of the 
Cryptogamia Class, not falling under his peculiar system, were to 
him less interesting, and therefore, probably, less attended to. Of 
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the four Natural Orders into which he divided this Class, he seems 

' chiefly to have improved our knowledge of the Filices. The Musci 
and the Alege had been so successfully examined, and so excellently 

- figured, by Micheli and Dillenius ; and Gmelin having done much on 

e subject of the Fwci, there remained, in these extensive tribes, but 
little more for Linneus to do, than to distribute and characterize them 
according to his own ideas. The Fungi, at one time, attracted his 
attention, but the difficulty of preserving them in a state fit for com~ 

_ paring together, and the impracticability of transporting his books 

along with himself in his various journies, seem to have checked his 
pursuits ; neither could he benefit, as we now do, by the almost innu- 
‘merable figures which have been published since the formation of his 
system. From these causes he has done but little in the Fungi, and 

‘that little has been ill understood. Our countryman, the excellent 
Ray, paid great attention to these subjects; but for want of figures, 
or more extended descriptions, it is often difficult, sometimes impos 
sible, to determine his species.* 

It has just been observed, that we are indebted for the knowledge we 
have of the Mosses, the Lichens, and most of the other genera of the 
Alge, to the indefatigable industry of Dillenius, and the sagacious 

' serutiny of Micheli; from these authors, therefore, as well as from 
the Historia Fucorum of Gmelin, the reader will find the most im~ 
‘portant parts of the descriptions extracted and subjoined to each spe~ 
cies. These can hardly fail to be considered as acceptable additions to 
the present work, not only because none can be expected to describe 
these plants better than those who have figured them so well, but also 
on account of the great scarcity of the original work of Dillenius, 

‘which few are so fortunate as to possess. +The copies printed were only 
two hundred and fifty, and of these but few remain in England. Impres~ 
sions of his plates are easily obtained, and the scarcity of the letter-press 
will, hereafter, in this country, be the less regretted. Nor have the 
labours of Jacquin, or Hoffman, of Wiegel, or of Batsch, of Pollich, or of 
Weis, been neglected ; they, and several others, now contribute to the 
illustration of the species, and tothe instruction of the English Bota~ 
nist. It must be observed that, on these occasions, the author has not 
aimed at a literal translation: he has endeavoured to catch the ideas 
of the writers, and to communicate them to his readers in as small a 
compass as the English language would permit, carefully assigning to 


* (The general sketch of the Cryptogamic department of Botany offered by the author 
‘in these few pages, was accordant with the then state of the science ; and indeed, with 
the addition of corrected characters, some explanatory notes, and numerous synonyms, 
Taust suffice at the present period; for were the actual discoveries and theoretical sug- 
gestions of ingenious modern writers, together with each species of this most extensive 
tribe of plants, to be inserted, this work would entirely lose its moderate compass and 
general utility, and, after all, be incomplete without an expensive series of grap 
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each the share they have contributed. But im bringing my readers to 
an acquaintance with this Class, it would be unpardonable to: make no” 
mention of.the illustrious Hedwig, who-has immortalized his name ~ 
by the accuracy of his researches, and the splendour of his’ discoveries, 
in these obscure families of plants. He communicated the result of — 
his observations to the Academy of Sciences at Petersburg, in the year 
1783.*, As this work is but little known to the English Botanist, I. 
shall subjoin the following compendious view of the subject, confining- 
myself principally to the discoveries more immediately relating to the 
parts of fructification. Those who wish for further information, can- 
not fail of being highly gratified by an examina 401 of the original 
work, and by a perusal of this very ingenious author's subsequent 
publications. RS HS cs . 

He introduces his subject with an account of the views of his »prede- 
cessors in this branch of Natural History, and though he mentions'the 
mistakes in which many of them had. been involved, he does ample 
justice to those who had anticipated him in any part of his disco- 
veries. eenyel ey, Pat 

(Cryptogamic plants differ from those of all the other Classes both in their’ 
structure and reproductive organs. In structure they are for the most 
part, as generally supposed, simply cellular, (“cellulares” of De Can- 
dolle) ; though the Filices and some others certainly possess longitudinal 
tubular vessels, (constituting the “vasculares” of DeCandolle),, In their 
reproductive organs, Cryptogamic plants differ in wanting stamens and — 
pistils; and in their seeds being destitute of cotyledon, radicle, and 
plumule, (in short having no embryo, any more than the. bulbs 
upon the stalks of the Onion tribe, or upon Polygonum vivi- 
parum, which yet produce perfect plants,) but having the power of 
striking root indifferently from any part of their surface. Such seeds 
have received the name of Sporules, Sporule, Sporw, Gongyle, &c. 
Hook. Grev. E.)t righ NS SRN 

They may be divided into the following orders or assemblages :_ 1. MIS- 
CELLANE#; 2. FILICES; 3. MUSCI; 4. HEPATICAi; 5. 
ALG; 6. FUNGI. Concerning each of these we shall now speak 


more particularly. 


* See Theoria Generationis et Fructificationis Plantarum Cryptogamicarum Linnzi. 
—Petropoli, 1784, quarto. ga ee at raem 

+ (Mr. Thomson, in his Lectures, remarks Wenig these simplest of plants, that 
<¢ we perceive scarcely any trace of a vascular structure; the whole plants appearing to be 
little more than an aggregation of cellular substance enclosed in a cuticle. This appear- 
ance arises in some degree from the transparency of the vessels preventing them from _ 
being distinguished from the cells, and partly from the simplicity of their structure; 
for, as the fluid they convey is not required to be raised to considerable heights, as in the 
more perfect plants, the conducting tube is consequently more simple. Under the mi- 
croscope, however, even in some minute Mosses, vessels anastomosing with one another, 
and cuticular pores, may be detected.”’ E.) pt {x oe 
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MISCELLANEZ. (Schreb.) Miscellaneous. ee: 


The plants comprised in this Order are such as are incapable of being 
arranged under any of the subsequent Orders, neither do they agree 
one with another. (They are more or less aquatic; in Jsoetes the leaves 
resemble those of a young Rush. The fructification of these plants is 
situated at, or very near, the root as in Pilularia. The vegetation of 
Equisetum is remarkable, being regularly articulated both in the stem, 
and branches, each articulation arising from a tubular sheath. Grev. 
E.) They are reducible to some one of the following Genera: 


Equisetum. Lycopodium. Pilularia. — Isoetes. 


EQUISE’/TUM. Hedwig illustrates the structure of this genus by a 
particular examination of FE. sylvaticum, and E. palustre. The 
former, as well as E. arvense, protrudes its club-shaped head out 
of the earth early in the spring. Round this head are placed, in’ 
circles, target-shaped substances, each supported on a pedicle, and 
compressed into angles in consequence of resting against each other 
previous to the expansion of the spike. Pl. xiii. f. 1. ef Beneath 
each of these targets we find from four to seven conical. substances, 
with their points leaning a little inward towards the pedicle. fig. 2. f. 
They open on the inner side, and upon shaking them over a piece of 
paper, a greenish powdery mass falls out, which at first is full of mo- 
tion, but soon after looks like cotton or tow. So far may be discerned 
by the naked eye, but a good microscope discovers green oval bodies, 
and attached to each of them, generally, four pellucid and very slender 
filaments, spoon-shaped at the end. f. 3. 4. These are almost con- 
stantly in motion, contracting upon the least breath of moist air, and 
when wet with water rolling round the oval body. f. 5. 

In E. palustre the filaments are broader, and the green oval or globular 
substance more pointed. f. 6. This is undoubtedly the Seed, for it 

adually increases in bulk, and when it falls, the spike shrivels. 
ts projecting point is the Summit, and the conical substances under 
the targets are the Capsules. 

The scales which surround the flowering stalk at certain distances afer 
its protrusion, served whilst it was yet young, as a general fence to 
the spike. ? , 

Hence it appears, that the genus Zquisetum contains both stamens and 
pistils, within the same calyx. 

The flowering Spike, or general calyx, scaly and tiled; the partial calyx 
target-shaped. | 

Filaments two. Anthers four, one at each end of the filament. 

Summit single. 

Capsule a target of four, five, six, or seven cells. 

Seeds numerous, egg-shaped or globular; placed upon, and wrapped 

-up within the filaments. 

For the other three genera in this assemblage, the reader is desired to 

look forward to their respective generic characters. 
VoL. I. 
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_FIMLICES, . (Ferns.) 


The plants of this Order have their fructification generally disposed in 
. spots or lines on the under. surface of the leaves, or frond, as in 
Asplenium, (plate I, B.) but sometimes in spikes, as in Osmunda. 


Male flowers. 

ANTHERS sessile, or supported on a very short filament, egg-shaped or 

", globular, scattered on the under surface of the frond. : 

Female flowers, uniting so as to form a spike, or collected into a 
bunch ; or forming lines or dots, which are found underneath the 
frond, either on the surface, at the edge, or at the point ; and in some 
instances entirely covering the whole under surface. 

CaLyx none, or only a scale formed from the leaf, opening, containing 
globules. 

Buoss. none. 

Pisr. | A globule sessile, or supported on a pedicle, Style none. 

S. Vess. Capsule sessile, or on a pedicle, nearly globular ; in most 
instances surrounded by an elastic and jointed ring * which is pro 
duced from the pedicle; opening transversely when ripe, and dis~ 
charging the seeds. 

SEEDS many, very minute, globular. Schreb.t 


In the months of September and October this curious mechanism is very 
evident in the Common Brakes, (PTE/RIS,) or in the Hart’s-tongue, 
. (ASPLE’NIUM 'Scolop.) by the assistance of a good single Micros- 
cope with a reflecting speculum. The sudden jerk of the springing 
cord frequently carries the object out of the field of view, so that it 
requires some patience to observe the whole of the process. 

As there are no certain distinctions in the flowers themselves i ieee to 
establish the genera, these are known by the disposition of the seeds 
under their covers, (Sori, and the direction in which the Involucrum 
separates, EB.) 


OPHIOGLOSSUM vulzatum. Examining the spike in its advanced 
state, with a moderate magnifier, we find columns on each side, with 
cavities opening transversely, scattering a powder, and beset with 
innumerable eminences tiled one upon another like scales. With a very 
fine knife slice off a portion, so that it may have a little of the column 
on each side. Examine this in a compound microscope, reflecting the 
light through it. Transverse lines will then appear, which, as well 
as the interstices between them, are more opaque than the part on 
each side. Pl. xiii. f.'7. It is easy to serape off some of the eminences 
‘with the back of a knife ; put them into a little water, and use higher 
and higher magnifying powers; you will then discover simple “and 
compound bodies, mostly oval, surrounded with a more pellucid line, 
and containing a granulated substance within. f. 8. 


* (Hence the distinction of annulate, annulated, or cxannulate, destitute of the 
annular appendage. E.) 

+ (Whether the seeds of the Filices be truly monocotyledonous, as De Candolle 
asserts, is not yet completely proved, They germinate readily, EH.) 
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Others may decide whether the leaf in this plant answer the purpose 
of an Involucre or Calyx whilst it is in flower; but I consider the 
spike as bearing both Stamens and Pistils; the Anthers occupymg 
the interstices of the Germens, which are furnished with a transverse 
Summit. . 

It may be remarked that the Spike is at first yellowish, changing to 
brown, when the Capsules open and discharge their powder. ‘This 
powder is the real seed, for after its discharge the plant gradually 
perishes, though new shoots are sent out the ensuing year, 


OSMUN'DA spicant. Hedwig thinks this undoubtedly belongs to the 
genus Acrostichum, but we rather refer it, with Dr. Smith, to 
Blechnum. 

Early in the spring the flowering leaves come up, almost rolled into a 
ball, and not the leaves only, but the leafits also are rolled up. £. 9, 
On the back of each of these leafits are two white lines, extend- 
ing from the base of the leafit to the point; they are bordered 
with green, and depressed in the middle. f.10. These white lines 
are fine membranes, and on carefully separating them at their union 
with the leafit, we discover very minute pellucid bodies, supported 

_ upon footstalks. f. 11. c. c. 

In the younger leafits, by the assistance of high magnifiers, we may 
discover small bodies of a brownish cast, composed of two parts, the 
one very slender and pellucid, proceeding from the rib, the ‘other a 
coloured oval globule standing upon it. Pl, 13. f.11. When the 
leafit is fully unfolded, and the lines become more turgid, these cor« 
puscles upon the rib disappear. Hedw. 


POLYPO'DIUM Thelypteris. This, as Hedwig observes, does not 
well rank with the Acrosticha, to which genus Linneus referred it. 
The disposition of its fructification accords with the Polypodia, 

Schmidel. Icon. Plant. t. xi. 13. p. 45. has delineated and described this 
plant so accurately, that nothing remains to be added, but that the 
vesicles of a shining yellow colour, viz. the Anthers, are found upon 
the rib and its ramifications, as well as upon the projecting edges of 
the membranes which cover the clusters of seed vessels, Hedw. 


POLYPO'DIUM F. femina. When it first springs out of the earth, 
and is yet in its curled state, we find by the assistance of a good 
microscope, the back of the leafits covered with turgid capsules. f. 12. 
On the under side, abundance of spherules of a milky colour, supported 
upon pedicles. _ 

Under the highest magnifier, these substances appear to consist of a very 
pellucid and tender pedicle, supporting a nearly opaque globule, 
filled with a granulated mass. f. 13. 

When the leafits and leaf are quite unfolded, all these substances disap- 
pear, whilst those on the under surface gradually enlarge, and ripen « 
their seed. Hedw. hg | 

ZA 
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ASPLE'NIUM Trichomanes. Whilst this springs out of the ground, 
and is yet rolled inwards, the leafits are very minute and fleshy. On 
their under surface, when highly magnified, crescent-shaped mem- 
branes may be perceived covering the minute grains, which afterwards 
become capsules. f. 14. At the same time, but chiefly towards the 
middle nerve of the leafit, white shining globules are found. These 
put into a drop of water, and viewed with the highest magnifier, will 
be seen to consist of a thick and very transparent foot-stalk, supporting - 
a globule filled with a granulated mass. f. 1. 


It is unnecessary to be particular respecting A. Scolopendrium, A. Ruta- 
muraria, Polypodium Filix Mas, P. Phegopteris, P. Dryopteris, all 
which I have examined in a recent state, and in all which I have 
found similar organs, at the time the leaves first put forth. 

The membranous scaly productions upon the stalks, so plentiful in 
some species, have probably been the coverings of the now expanding 
parts, during the winter seasons. 

No doubt exists as to the uses of the other parts, described above. 
None of these are found in the full grown plant. It is well known 
that whilst perennial plants ripen their seeds, the formation of new 
fructifications is going on. It is shown that the Equiseta perform 
their impregnations before they spring up. When the curled-up 
leaves of the Ferns begin to unfold, the capsules are generally swollen; 
this is particularly obvious in Osmunda regalis, whose fertile leaves 
shoot up early in the spring, and ripen their capsules in July. 

These capsules are certainly real Seed-vessels, sometimes opening ver- 
tically, and sometimes horizontally into two hemispheres, which are 
surrounded by an elastic ring. Hedw.* 


* (Bernhardi has endeavoured to establish an ingenious theory in opposition to that 
described in the preceding pages. He is of opinion that the small round bodies in the 
pellicles on the margin of the leaves are pollen, and that the pellicles in the middle are 
stigmas. The male organs, after the leaves have attained their full growth, show them- 
selves at the same period with the female. When the globules, which are the naked 
pollen of these vegetables, are come to perfection, a moisture is observed on the inner 
pellicle or stigma. As soon as fecundation has taken place, both sorts of pellicles fade, 
and at last drop off, as stigmas and anthers do in other plants. The ovarium, on the 
other hand, from this time swells more and more, and at last ripens into true fruit.— 
Fecundation takes place on the upper surface of the leaves, while the fruit is perfected on 
the under. The completion of the first process naturally presupposes the assistance of 
vessels connecting the stigma with the ovarium; and in truth, we do observe small ones, 
that cross the substance of the frond from the upper surface, and become pedicles of the 
ovaries on the under. These pedicles are therefore the real styles of Ferns; and the 
articulated rings, which surround the ovaries, may be considered as a continuation 
of them.—Bernhardi made these discoveries in Polypodium aureum. L. but he is 
convinced both that such parts are observable in other species of Ferns, and that they 
are not to be found in plants in which we know the process of fructification is per- 
formed by different organs. Annals of Botany, v.i. E.) 
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Explanation of the Plate belonging to the 
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FILICES. . , 


A fruit-bearing head of Equisetum sylvaticum, of 

its natural size, beginning to disperse its seeds. 

A Capsule-bearing Target, with its fruit-stalk mag- 
nified.* Wd 

An unripe Seed, with its stamens. 

A ripe Seed, with the dust of the Anthers scat~ 
tered on the filaments. 

A Germen, with the Stamens rolled round it in 

their natural position. 

A Seed of Equisetum palustre. 

A particle from the side of the Stalk of 
Ophioglossum vulgare, whilst very young. (a,) 
the convex part, bearing both the Stamens and 
Pistils. (6,) a portion of the skin, with a little 
of the pulp, from the outer side of the stalk. (e;) 
the same from the inner side. 


. Anthers of the same plant simple and compound. 
. A back view of a leafit of Blechnum spicant, of its 


natural size. 

A particle of the leaf with a single leafit. (a,) the 
leafit. (6b,) Scales. (cc,) membranaceous cover- 
ings of the Capsules. : 

A particle of the same more highly magnified. (a,) 
the rib, with the Stamens upon it. (66,) the mem- 
brane turned back each way. (cc,) the rudiment 
of the fruit. 


. An extremely small leafit of Polypodium Filix 


Fem. carefully expanded to show the Stamens. 


. Two of the Stamens taken out. 
- Leafits of Asplenium Trichomanes from the yet 


unfolded extremity of the leaf. The Globules 
supported on foot-stalks are the Stamens, the ob- 
long spots the membrane covering the pistils. 


. Two of the Stamens taken out. 
- A particle of the receptacle of the female florets. 


(a,) the receptacle. (b,) the skin of the leafit, 
with its air ducts. 


IR a ae ae ene ee - ) 


* To prevent repetition, it is always understood that the parts are more or less mag- 
nified, unless when the contrary is particularly expressed, The author used a good Com | 
pound Microscope, with six magnifying powers. 
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The Uses of the Filices are but little known ; few of them are esculent. 
They have a disagreeable heavy smell. In large doses they destroy 
worms, and some of them are purgative. The ashes produced by a 
slow incineration of the green plants, contain a considerable portion 
of vegetable alkaly, and in this kingdom are very generally sold under 
the name of Ash-balls, to make lye for scouring linen. 

(Fern beds afford a favourite haunt for deer kept in parks and forests ; 
but are not usually considered as affording food. E.) 

“ In the hot-house Ferns become evergreen, and their beauty is greatly 

“« improved in colour and delicacy. The leaves, if cut down when 

“« fully grown, and properly dried, make a thatch more durable than 

*¢ that of any kind of straw. 

In most of the Genera of the second subdivision, the seedling plants 

“ require a succession of seasons before they produce their fructifica- 

“ tions. The first year a single leaf is produced, which seldom 

“ attains to more than an inch in height, is thin, semi-transparent, 

“ and most commonly, entire. The second year two or three are pro- 

*« duced, one larger than the other. The third year, four or five are 

“* produced, and the fourth year, more in number proportionable to 

“ the richness of the soil and the suitableness of the situation. In 

“ moist fertile soils, shaded situations, mossy dripping rocks, or near 

“« currents or rills of spring water, the leaves are thin, light, and 

‘¢ semi-transparent, larger and more numerous, and apt to become 

** monstrous in shape or size. On dry rocks, and in barren soils 

“ exposed to air and sun, the leaves are few, short, firm and opake, 

“‘ producing seeds in fewer years from the first springing up, and 

“ generally retaining their own proper figure.” Bolt. . 

(he foliage and habit of these plants are singularly elegant and beau- 
tiful, and in favourable situations they often extend to gigantic 
dimensions. “ Fructifications only of one kind on the same individual. 
There is, usually, a subterraneous horizontal stem or caudex. ~Sub- 
stance varying from membranaceous to coriaceous. In their internal 
organization Ferns differ remarkably from the rest of the Acotyledons ; 
for they have, besides the cellular structure, longitudinal tubes or 
vessels, a8 we see in the monocotyledonous stems, and these frequently 
placed in bundles.” Hook. E.) 


‘ 


n 


MUS'CI. (Mosses.)* 


The female parts of the fructification are inclosed ina Veil, (calyptra,) 
which. adheres to the top of the ripe capsule, (protecting and cover- 
ing it in the manner of an extinguisher. E.) Capsule (rarely entire, ) 
opening transversely. Stems leafy. Leaves membranaccous, reticu< 
lated, after being dried, reviving when soaked in water. 


a ne ee ee ee nee nee See 


* (The Seed-lobes of Mosses, according to Hedwig, are above all others numerous and 
subdivided, as well as most distinct from the proper leaves ; so that these plants are very 
improperly placed among such as have no Cotyledons, a measure originating probably 
in theory and analogical reasoning rather than observation. Sm. Intro, E.) 
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_ Male flowers. . | 

CaL. common, of many leaves. Leajits in structure, resembling those 
of the plant, but generally broader, sometimes coloured, open and ex~ 
panding like the rays of a star or the petals of a full blown rose, or 
else closing and approaching like a bud. Some few Mosses have no ap= 
pearance of a calyx, 

Buoss. none. 

Stam. numerous, within the common calyx, mostly separated by succu- 

‘lent threads or chaff-like substances. Sometimes they unite so as to 
form a little knob, or are placed in the bosoms of the upper branches. 
Filament short, thread-shaped. Anthers sometimes heart or ege- 
shaped, but mostly cylindrical, one-celled, opening at the top, and dis- 
charging granulated pollen. 

Female flowers on the same or on different plants, sometimes inter~ 

_ mixed with the males. . 

Cau. Perichetium many leaved. Leafits various, generally inclosing 
several pistils, intermixed with succulent threads. 

Buoss. Veil cylindrical or conical, investing the germen and fixed to 
its top, united at the base to the sheath of the fruit-stalk, but not else~ 
where attached. 

Pist. Germen cylindrical or conical. Style slender, standing on the 
veil, Summit lopped. | 

S. Vess. Capsule standing on a fruit-stalk which is sheathed at its base, 
when unripe crowned by the veil which separates at its base, adhering 
to the point of the capsule, but falls off when that becomes ripe. The 
capsule then opens horizontally, the lid separating. 

Lid with or without a ring, single; or double, the outer one carti- 
laginous, sometimes swollen, or else contracted at the base, forming a 
kind of excrescence called Apophysis. 

Mouth of the capsule either naked, or closed with an outer fringe : 
(peristoma.) 

Outer fringe with from four to thirty-two teeth, which are upright or 
reflexed, straight or twisted, triangular, spear-shaped, or bristle- 
shaped, acute or blunt. 

Inner fringe finer, either closely adhering to the outer, or joined to 
it by threads from its inner side, or loose and unconnected, or fixed to 
the pedicle on its little bulb. Mouth naked, or covered with a mem- 
brane or net-work of the inner fringe, or variously jagged, or closed 
by distinct and regular teeth. Column extending from the base to 
the point of the capsule, thread-shaped, straight, passing through the 
lid into the style, and often giving the lid a pointed appearance, 

. SEEpDs numerous, minute, spherical, smooth, or rough. 


Such is the general character of the Mosses, which Schreber has deduced 
from the discoveries and observations of Hedwig, but we shall now 
introduce some more particular remarks.from Hedwig himself. 


Hedwig defines Mosses, as vegetables, in which the female parts of 
fructification are furnished with a veil-like petal, hearing a style. 
He divides them into two Orders: 
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1. Capsule either entire, lidded, and opening transversely: Frondost. 
2. Capsule with four valves, opening lengthwise: Hepatict. 


These definitions exclude the Lycopodia from amongst the Mosses. Per- 
haps they might rank with Osmunda ; but their fructification has 
not yet been sufficiently examined. The Musci Hepatici are now. 
formed into an assemblage of themselves, separate from the proper 
Mosses. See the fourth Order. 


Observations onthe proper Mosses, or Musciof Linneus. 


If we except Bryum pomiforme, B. subulatum of Haller, B. trichodes, 
and a few non-descript species, the Mosses bear the stamens and 
pistils in separate flowers either on the same, or on distinct plants. 


The time of flowering generally coincides with that of the fruit attain- 
ing maturity, as happens in other evergreen perennials. Thus, 
in Polytrichum urnigerum, Mnium fontanum, hornum, punctatum, 
undulaium ; Bryum trichodes, ccespiticium, &c. the veils fall off 
early in the spring, and the seed is scattered abroad; whilst at the 
same time the less obvious unimpregnated germens, and the male or 
stameniferous flowers are performing their respective functions. This 
circumstance has caused these ripe capsules to be mistaken for anthers, 
and the seeds for the pollen. 


CALYX, OR PERICHETIUM. 


Both the Male and Female flowers are furnished with an Involucrum, 
which gives the outward figure to the flower. This Involucrum in 
Mosses has attained the appropriate name of Perichetium. It varies 
more in the male than in the female flowers; and is more to be 
attended to. The radiated disks of the Polytricha and the Mnia, 
are very remarkable, and the scales composing them differ in many 
respects from the other leaves of the plant. The heads which put 
forth at the extremities of the Brya have been hitherto unnoticed, 
though they contain the parts of fructification, and are composed of 
leatits or scales, different both in shape and: size from the stem-leaves. 
Thus, in Bryum rurale, they are not terminated by hairs, and are 
shorter than the stem-leaves; in Br. pelucens, scoparium, hetero- 
mallum, aciculare, &c. they are broader than the other leaves, and 
more hollow at the base. Where the disk-like substances forma kind 
of bud, as in almost all the Hypna, Bryum extinctorium, subulatum, 
pulvinatum, hypnoideum, &c. they are much smaller than the leaves ; 
they are also concave, egg, or spoon-shaped, and destitute of the hairs 
which fringe the real leaves of the plant. These, therefore, are 
truly the calyx, and as they include the florets with stamens only, we 
call them the Perichetia of the Male florets. , 
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Upon’ an accurate inspection of the Mosses which bear capsules towards 
their extremities, i. e. Female flowers, we observe that the leaves 
adjoining to the fruit-stalk are much more beautiful than those on 
the stems. But sometimes the inner leaves become gradually smaller, 

and those nearest to the flowers so very minute, that without a micros- 
cope it is not’ possible to dissect them away so as to expose the flower. 
Thus pl. xiv. f. 19. exhibits a plant of. Bryum pyriforme, (a) con- 
tains the male, (5) the female flower ; f. 20. shows the female flower 
laid bare to the last conspicuous leaf, within which the flower lies 
hidden, but this being removed, other still smaller scales come into 
view, f. 21. 

These, therefore, are to be considered as the Involucrums of the Female 
flowers, surrounding and embracing the germen. These Involucrums, 
like those in many other well known plants, often grow larger as the 
capsule advances to maturity. Pl. xiv. f. 17. A small plant of 
Bryum extinctorium, with the lower leaves taken away, to show the 
bud-like calyx of the Male floret, (a). 

f.18. A plant of Bryum pulvinatum, with the leaves removed to show 
the flowering buds, (a) the Male, (4) the Female flower. 

f.19. A Femaleand a Male plant of Brywm pyriforme. 

f. 20. The Female floret inclosed within its innermost leaves. 

f.21. Thesame, with all but one of its leaves removed. 


Male, or stameniferous flowers. 


“The Anthers are almost universally cylindrical, and either straight or 
crooked, but in Sphagnum palustre and Mnium androgynum, they 
are egg-shaped and more or less tapering to a point. Their colour is 
a very dilute green, almost white. When viewed under the highest > 
magnifiers, and strongly illuminated by reflected light, they are 
found to contain a granulated substance : but their tops are extremely 
pellucid, and this pellucid part expands into a rising vesicle, at the 
time the pollen is about to be discharged, as at (c) p. xiv.f. 22. The 
top then opens and the pollen is ejected, the space from which it issues 
becoming more transparent. This pollen, when evacuated, seems to 
explode in the drop of water, in which these observations ought to be 
made. See f. 23. 

Besides the Anthers, included within the same Involucrum, we find 

some very delicate succulent bodies, of various shapes. In Poly- 
trichum commune they are club-shaped, but tapering to a point; in 
Mnium fontanum, and palustre, Bryum rurale and undulatum, they 
are jointed and bluntish. In Bryum hornum the last joint is acute. 
In Mnium serpyllifolium, punctatum, cuspidatum, and Bryum pyrt= 
Jorme, they have a jointed stem terminated by a globule. f.24. In 
Mnium hygrometricum they have different shapes in the same floret ; 
in some they are thread-shaped, and more or less pointed; in 
Sphagnum palustre they encircle the anther. Sometimes they are 
much longer than the anthers, as in Bryum pellucidum and_pyri- 
forme ; at other times shorter, as in Buxbaumia sessilis, and Bryum 
pulvinatum. | 
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We must add, respecting the shape of these barren florets, that in the 
Polytricha and. Mnia some are like disks, others like roses, and some like 
stars, when in a fully expanded state. In the stellated Polytrichums, 
the scales are placed in concentric circles. In Mnium hornum, palustre, 

fontanum, &c. they are more like a rose or disk. After the pollen is 
dispersed, these roses or stars become more expanded, but previous 

_ thereto, they are generally so open as to admit a view of the parts 
they contain. In some Mosses the flowers terminate the branches, as 
in Mnium pyriforme, and purpureum ; Bryum pellucidum, aciculare, 
scoparium, heteromallum, viridulum, simplex, &c. in such, though a 
little open, they are not enough so to allow a view of the anthers, 
until the flowering be past. Some florets are like buds, and sessile in 
the bosom of the leaves, and others in the tiled and thickened termina< 
tion of the branches, as in Sphagnum. 

Two stamens of Bryum eatinctorium, (c) one ready to burst, (d) one 
throwing out its pollen, (e ¢ e) succulent vessels. PL. xiv. f. 22. 

f.23. An Anther of Bryum truncatulum viewed in the Solar Mi« 
croscope whilst it throws out its pollen. 

f, 24, hs Anther of Bryum pyriforme, with (a a) the succulent 
vessels. | 7 


Female tlowers. 


These are furnished with the usual female organs, viz. a Germen, a 
Style, and a Summit, pl. xiv. fig. 25; but being accompanied by other 
substances much resembling them, they are difficult to be distinguished 
until the germen begins to swell, in consequence of its impregnation. 
These substances, till better understood, may be called succulent 
pistils ; see fig. 26. They are so like the real pistils, that one might 
readily believe nature had formed the flowers with many pistils, in 
order that some might have the better chance of impregnation. 
But several circumstances refute this supposition. Probably they 
may be intended to supply the flowers with moisture in dry wea~ 
ther.* 

The rudiment of the fruit, or pistil of Buxbaumia sessilis. Pl. xiv. 
£325: 

f.26. <A female flower of Bryum extinctorium, with the succulent 
pistils. 


Of the Capsule, and the Calyptra or Veil. 


The pistils, after impregnation, daily growing larger, and rising up- 
wards, show the part well known by the name of Calyptra or Veil. 
It may be considered as a kind of petal, (or, as some have imagined, 
a corolla; E.) which is perforated at the top by the style of the 
pistil. This style is sometimes permanent, falling off with the veil ; 
but where it is not so, the remains of it are always to be found. 
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* These substances may aptly be compared to the florets with superfluous pistils in 
the order Polygamia swperflua of the Class Syngenesia, or to the barren florets in the 
Umbelliferous plants of the Pentandria Class ; and their uses'may probably be the same, 
whatever those uses may be. . 
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LOR 0A: Capsule of Bryum pulvinatum with a part of the fruit- 
stalk. ‘The Veil being thrown off, the Ring and the Peristoma, or 
Fringe, become visible. 

f: 28. The Ring when separated and expanded. , 

f. 29. The Veil. 


f. 29.* The Veil of Jungermannia pusilla, 


Of the Capsule or S cedeuaneal 


From what has been alledged, it is evident that what Linneus deno- 
minated Anthers, are really Seed-vessels, and by sowing the seeds 
which they contain, I have repeatedly procured a crop of young 
plants, in all respects similar to to their parents. 

The Capsules of Mosses are always supported upon a fruit-stalk, though 
sometimes it is very short; and excepting only in Sphagnum 
palustre, this fruit-stalk is sheathed and conical at its base. The 
Capsules vary in shape, size, and consistence. Some species have 
an elastic ring between the capsule and the veil, p. xiv. f. 28. which, 
when the seed is ripe, throws off the veil with more or less force. The 
Veil, f. 29, being thrown off, we find certain fringe-like processes or 
projections, f. 27. (a) varying greatly in size, shape, structure, num- 
ber, and disposition. They surround the opening of the capsule in a 
single or double, rarely in a triple, series. ‘These substances we may 
call the + Peristoma, or Fringe. The use of this Peristoma, or Fringe, 
seems to be to defend the seeds from injury in wet weather. In 
dry weather it expands and leaves the mouth of the capsule open, but 
upon the least moisture, even that of one’s breath, it closes again. 


’ + 
Seeds, ¢ 


The seeds of Mosses are spherical, generally smooth, sometimes dotted 
as in Bryum extinclorium, sometimes prickly, as in Bryum pyriforme, 
or heteromallum, They are brown, yellow, or greenish. Hedw. 


Usrs.—Mosses thrive best in barren places. Most of them love cold 
and moisture, ‘Trifling and insignificant as many people think them, 
their uses are by no means inconsiderable. They protect the more 
tender plants when they first begin to expand in the spring, as the 
experience of the gardener can testify, which teaches him to cover 
with moss the soil and pots which contain his tenderest exotics ; for it 
equally defends the roots against the scorching sun-beams and the 
severity of frost. In spring, when the sun has considerable power 
in the day time, and the frosts at night are severe, the roots of 


++ On the varying structure of the Peristoma, and the figure and disposition of the 
barren florets, the author proposes to establish the Genera of Mosses. 

t (Besides the means of increase by seed, some of the Jungermannic, like most other 
of the Cryptogamia, possess the property of propagating their kind by gemme, in 
the same way as do many species of Alliwm, Polygonum viviparum, &c. among the 
Phenogamous plants. Hook. E.) 
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young trees and shrubs are liable to be thrown out of the ground, 
particularly in light spongy soils. But if they are covered with moss, 
this accident never can happen. Those who are fond of raising trees 
from seeds, will find their interest in attending to this remark. 

Mosses retain moisture a long time without being disposed to putrify. 
The angler takes advantage of this circumstance to preserve his worms, 
and the gardener to keep moist the roots of such plants as are to be 
transported to any considerable distance. 

It is a vulgar error to suppose that Mosses impoverish land. It is true 
they grow upon poor land which can support nothing else ; but their 
roots penetrate very little, in general scarcely a quarter of an inch into 
the earth. Take away the Moss, and instead of more grass, you will 
have less ; but manure and drain the land, the grass will increase and 
the Moss disappear. 

Sphagnum palustre, Mnium triquetrum, Bryum paludosum and estivum, 
Hypnum aduncum, scorpioides, riparium, and cuspidatum, grow 
upon the sides and shallower parts of pools and marshes ; and in pro 
cess of time, occupying the space heretofore filled with water, are 
in their half decaying state, dug up and used as fuel, under the name 
of Peat. These marshes, drained partly by human industry, and partly 
by the long continued operations of vegetables, become at length 
convertible into fertile meadows. 

Very few Mosses are eaten by cattle. The Bishop Moth, and the Brus- 
sels-Lace Moth feed upon some of them. (They afford protection to . 
numerous insects, and the best materials for the nests of birds, i) 
Their medicinal virtues are but little known, and less attended to. 
think it probable, that on account of their astringent properties, some 
of them might be worth trying as a substitute for gak bark in tanning 
leather. 

(So congenial is the humid atmosphere of Ireland to this tribe of plants, 
that the Emerald Isle has been designated the paradise of Mosses. 

«* Like many other Cryptogamics,” Dr. Drummond observes, * “ they 
are extremely tenacious of life, and though rendered as dry as chaff, 
will, when again moistened, resume their functions and freshness of 
appearance as before. In cold countries they may protect trees from 
the cutting north wind, for it is remarked that they grow chiefly on 
the northern side of the trunk and branches, and this forms one of the 
marks by which the Canadian savage traces his way through the path- 
less forests.” 


* See an elegant and interesting volume, by that author, entitled, ‘‘ First Steps to 
Botany.” 
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(Frondose, creeping, many-rooted plants inhabiting damp places, of a 
simple cellular texture, as humble in their mode of growth as the true 
Mosses. E.) 

Female fructifications inclosed in a veil, which splits open at the 
top, and discharges the capsule. 

CapsuLE opening lengthwise, filled with seeds. | . 

SEEDs numerous, fixed to an elastic cord, formed of one or two spiral 
threads. 

Some plants are referred to this subdivision on account of their agree-= 
ment in general habit, though the female fructification has no veil, 
but is placed upon, or immersed in, the substance of the frond. 

The fronds are mostly lobed, exhibiting a network of vesicles, and 
though dried, reviving again when moistened with water. 

Hedwig observes that all the female florets have a double calyx, or a Cup, 
and a Blossom. In shape and structure, he describes them as greatly 
resembling the proper Mosses, but he never found the succulent thread ; 
the Pistil-like substances are however observable, accompanying both 
the germen and the ripened capsule ; but not in all the species, 

The Capsule, like those of the preceding Mosses, is inclosed in a Veil, to 
which the style adheres ; but this Veil is not, as in them, loosened at 
its attachment and raised along with the growing Capsule; it tears 
open in two, three, or four places, and has therefore been sometimes 
considered as a petal. 

All these Moss-like plants agree in ripening their fruit, which is raised 
upon an elongated fruit-stalk, and opens into four Valves, filled with 
the seeds, attached to elastic cords. ‘These seeds re-produce their re-~ 
spective plants. 


JUNGERMAN'NIA nemorosa. It bears its male, or barren flowers, 
which are of a reddish brown colour, at the summit or extremity of 
the Stem in one plant, and its female florets at the extremity of 
another plant. 

Pl. xiv. f. 30. A male plant of its natural size. 

f. 31. The flowering summit of the male plant. 

f. 33. The germen of the female plant, with its pistil, and three pistil- 
like bodies at its base, taken from the calyx leaves at the top of the 
plant. 


JUNGERMANNIA asplenioides. The extremity of the male plant 
forms a beautiful tiled, two-rowed Involucrum of leafits, very concave 
at the base, within each of which are found two or three stamens of 
a milky colour. 

The female flowers are on a distinct plant, included also in a leafy calyx 
or perichetium at the top of the plant. — | 

f. 35. A male plant of its natural size, 
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f. 36. The tiled leaves at the extremity of the plant, which includes 
the anthers. 

f. 37. An anther taken out of the Perichetium or leafy calyx. 

f. 38. An anther open at the end, after shedding its pollen. 

f. 39. A female plant of its natural size. 

f. 40. The germen with its style and accompanying pistil-like vessels, 
taken out of its Perichetium at the extremity of the plant. 

f. 41. The Seeds, with the elastic thread to which they are attached. 


JUNGERMANNIA pusilla. The stamens very much resemble those 
of Sphagnum palustre; they are placed upon the Stem, in the 
bosom of the leaves ; their colour greenish, changing to yellow. The 
female flower is found towards the top of the same plant, in a Peri- 

* chetium, but by the growth of the plant during the ripening of the 
Capsules, they are at length observable about its middle. 

f.42. The plant of its natural size. 

Pl. xv. f. 43. The same magnified, to show the four stamens at its base, 
and the female flower at its summit. 

Pl. xiv. f. 44. A stamen more highly magnified. 

f. 45. The germen and style taken out of its perichetium. 

f. 29.* The Veil separated from the ripened capsule. 

f. 46. A Seed, with its elastic thread. 


JUNGERMANNIA palmaia. The flowers with stamens are found at 
the extremities of the branches; after flowering, they fall off, and 
give the branch the appearance of having been lopped. The female 
flower is generally at the base of the branches, but sometimes also at 
their sides, on a distinct plant. 

Pl, xiv. f.47, A male or barren plant of the natural size. 

Pl. xv. f. 48. The same magnified, to show the barren florets (@ a), (c) 
one of them open at the end. 

Pl. xiv. f. 49. ‘T'wo stamens separated. 

f. 50. ‘A fertile or female plant of the same species magnified, with the 
Capsule open, its valves turned back, and the elastic threads at its 
extremity. 

f. 51. The elastic thread, with the seeds. 


JUNGERMANNIA furcata. The male flowers of this are found con- 
cealed in the substance of its trunk: the female ones are on the same 
plant, and possess nearly a similar situation. 

Pl. xv. f. 52. The plant of the natural size. 

f. 53. A small portion of it highly magnified, to show the two male 
florets (a a), and the female floret (0). 

f. 54. A male floret further magnified, 

f. 55. A Stamen separated. 

f. 50. The Perichetium of the female floret cut through lengthwise. 


f. 57. The right Capsule open, and the Seeds adhering to the elastic 
threads, 
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these plants. . 

f, 58. The plant somewhat magnified to show more distinctly the dots 
of male florets, and the female floret concealed under its sealy calyx at 
the end of the leaf, at (d). | 

f. 59. The female floret taken out of its calyx. 


MARCHAN'TIA polymorpha. Early in the spring we find upon this 
plant certain glass-shaped cups, containing lentil-shaped substances ; 
these are perfect young plants either formed at once from the parent 
plant, or growing from seeds deposited thereon. Soon after we may 
observe some entire targets formed; and as these rise upon their 
foot-stalks, on other plants, either on the same or on a different tuft, 
stellated targets appear, which grow taller than the entire ones. The 
entire targets when cut through, vertically, are found to contain the 
Stamens ; surrounded by their succulent vessels. The stellated tar 
gets contain the germens, two or three of which are found under each 
of the rays, invested with its membrane, out of which the pistil pro- 
jects previous to the impregnation of the germen. ‘These germens do 
not ripen all at the same time. In a favourable situation this plant 
flowers again in July. From what has been said, it is evident that in 
this species the male and female florets are to he sought for on distinct 

lants. peas 
pr xv, f. 60. A target of male flowers cut perpendicularly down 
through the foot-stalk. | : 

f. 61. A follicle of stamens taken out and more magnified, to show its 
surrounding ring, 

f. 62, A Germen, with its projecting style. 

f. 63. A Capsule, with its three succulent fibres. ; 

f, 64. An elastic Cord taken out of the ripe Capsule, with one of the 
seeds. 


MARCHANTIA conica. The male flowers are sessile ; in every other 
respect they so exactly resemble those of the preceding species, as to 
render any further description of them unnecessary ; but the female 
flowers have a singular structure in respect to the pistils. At the time 
the stamens attain perfection, the conical assemblage of female flowers 
displays within their proper membranes as many pointed Styles as 
there are germens. On account of their tender structure, it is very 
difficult to examine them; but, when nicely dissected, the style 
appears to proceed from the base of the germen, and to bend upwards 
towards its point. The capsule is furnished with a veil, which does 
not fall off, but bursts by the expansion of the capsule, which at length, 
when quite ripe, opens with four valves, which roll back. 

Pl, xv, f. 65. A Disk of male florets cut down perpendicularly. 
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f. 66. Six female flowers taken from the common fruit-stalk, with the 
six styles bent back. 

f. 67. A ripe Capsule opened by the rolling back of the Valves (/,) 
showing the seeds fixed to the elastic Cords (#.) 


ANTHO'CEROS levis. The stamens, covered by the outer skin of the 
leaf, form spots of a yellowish green colour, and somewhat raised. - 
As they approach to maturity the skin bursts and contracts into an 
oval shape, forming a kind of calyx. Each of these spots contains 
three or more follicles of Stamens, of a reddish yellow colour—Each 
Stamen is furnished with its filament, and surrounded by a jointed 
succulent vessel. At the same time the female flower assumes an 
elevated conical figure, supporting a veil on its extremity, furnished 
with a very short Style. When ripe, it changes to a dark brown 
colour, divides into two valves, scattering its seeds with an explosive 
power. 

A. punclatum resembles this species in its parts of fructification. 

Pl. xiv. f. 68. A part of the leaf magnified, to show one female, and 
four male florets. 

Pl. xv. f. 69. Two of the Stamens taken out of the male floret. 

f.'70. A perpendicular section, to show the Capsule just emerging from 
its sheaths, and supporting its veil. 

Pl. xvi. f. 71. The ripe Capsule opened, with the columnar receptacle, 
and a few remaining seeds. 

f..72. Avripe Seed, prickly, and its elastic membrane. 


BLA'SIA pusilla. It flowers in the beginning of May; at which time 
the leaf is narrow, and the stamens appear very near to its rib; but 
as the membranaceous parts expand with the growth of the leaf, they 
at length appear at a distance from the rib. The anthers are yellow- 
ish, rather protuberating, inclosed in a follicle, from which they are 
with difficulty extracted. Towards the end of the plant we discover 
the pistil, with its summit sessile on the rudiment of the fruit, but ‘it 
is very fugacious. As the fruit ripens, the place before occupied by 
the style appears as a tube, not unlike the conical horn of Antho- 
ceros. The capsule now becomes more heart-shaped, and its narrow 
point inclines towards the root cf the plant. At length the globular 
seeds in its cavity become visible, and, when ripe, are pushed out 
of the mouth of the tube, either by their own expansion, or by the 
contraction of the capsule, and adhering there, have an appearance like 
the male floret of Mnium androgynum. 

f..73. The plant magnified, to show the dots of the male florets, and the 
two female florets. 

Pl. xvi. f. '74. A Stamen taken out of a male floret. 

f..75. Anunripe Capsule divided perpendicularly to show the seeds. 


RIC'CIA glauca. The leaf has no rib, but seems composed of vessels 
equally dispersed. When magnified, it appears covered with tubercles, 
and amongst these we observe distinct shining globules. One of these 
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globules, when nicely dissected, and exposed to the highest magnifying 
power, in a drop of water, appears of a granulated texture. I con« 
sider those as the anthers, for nothing else appears like them. The 
female flower lies imbedded in the substance of the plant, where it 
ripens its fruit. They who reflect how small a part of a body is dedi« 
cated to the purposes of generation, in comparison of its whole bulk, 
will conceive the difficulty of observing the very minute pistil of this 
plant, buried as it isin the substance of the plant, its summit only 
opening on the surface. As the capsule swells, it becomes more appa~ 
rent, and by a perpendicular section through the substance of the leaf, 
we discover the style of a beautiful brown colour, ascending from the 
capsule to its surface. The seeds are at first white, afterwards green~ 
ish, but nearly transparent, and surrounded with a pellucid white 
border. The capsules, when ripe, open on the surface of the plant, 
forming a black spot, visible to the naked eye. They are generally 
observable towards the base of the leaf. 

76. The plant of its natural size. 

77. Part of the same magnified, to show the more superficial spots 
containing the stamens, and the deeper seated female flowers (a a). 

- 78. A follicle of anthers separated, and highly magnified. 

79. A perpendicular section through the substance of the plant, to 
show a ripening capsules, and their styles rising up to the surface of 
the leaf. 

f. 80. A Capsule taken out, together with its style, 
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The plants comprised under this division, scarcely admit of a distinction, 
of root, stem, and leaf; much less are we enabled to describe the 
parts of the flowers. The Genera, therefore, are distinguished by 
the situation of what we suppose to be the flowers or seeds, or by 
the resemblance of the whole plant to some other substance with 
which we are well acquainted. PJ. 1. E. and F. represent Lichens , 
and C. a Fucus. 

The female fructifications are either to be found in saucers or tubercles, 
as in Lichens ; in hollow bladders, as in Fucus, or dispersed. through 
the substance of the plant, as in Ulva. 

The substance of these frondose plants varies much ; it is flesh-like, or 
leather-like ; membranous, or fibrous; gelatinous, or horn-like; (in 
some instances herbaceous, almost leafy ; E.) or resembling calcareous 
earth. 

Some of them possess irritability, or an appearance of sensation. 

(Excluding the Lichens, (now elevated to the rank of a distinct Order, 
comprising numerous genera,*) and referring chiefly to the sub- 

Bi ss el ee a ak i a 2 a ee 
* (The systematic arrangement of Acharius promulgated in his < Prodromus,”” 

and ‘* Methodus Lichenum,” wherein this perplexing tribe of plants is formed into 

many separate genera, founded on the receptacle of the seeds, surpasses every other at- 


tempt to illustrate the subject, and will probably be adopted by all professed Crypto. 
gamists. E.) . . | 


YOL. I. QA 
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marines, Professor Hooker remarks: “many species of this singular, 


_ and, generally speaking, beautiful order of plants, frequently float in 


the water without any point of attachment to extraneous substances. 
They are mostly sub-pellucid, and the cellules are often elongated and 


_ united so as to form fibres interrupted by transverse dissepiments. 


Their colour is. various, often green, brown, red, &c. After having 
been kept dry for a great length of time, they will revive by immer- 
sion in water, but that portion of the plant only imbibes the fluid. 


. which is immersed in it.” 
The lynx-eyed observer will be amply gratified by the investigation of 


these penetralia of the Temple of Nature ; for therein are concealed 


. mysteries worthy of being explored, and organie structures truly mi- 


raculous ; as though objects imperceptible to a cursory view, were 
destined to reward the persevering investigator, by exciting sentiments 
of admiration hitherto bestowed only on the stately Cedar or the 
towering Palm. E. 


Hedwig has done less to elucidate this Order than those of which we 


L 


have already spoken; but shapeless and unorganized as some of the 
Lichens seem to be, his genius, aided by indefatigable industry, has 
explored the heretofore latent secrets of their fructification, as will 
appear from the following account of 


I'CHEN ciliaris. ‘The fringes from the extremities destined to take 
root, and the downy matter on the surface, have nothing to do with 
the real parts of fructification. These are to be found in the concave 
saucers, or convex targets or warts, either on the same, or on a differ~ 
ent plant. They both arise from a kind of knot on the under surface 
of the plant. The warts change to a brown, and afterwards to a black 
colour at the top; but before they become brown, a perpendicular 
section through one of them, discovers a single or double cell buried 
in the tender pulp of the plant, and filled with a granulated substance. 
Whenever the top of this wart or tubercle turns black, the granulated 
mass has then escaped through it, and only a kind of jelly remains in 
the cells; which, however, soon vanishes, whilst the whole tubercle 
becomes black and hard. This process is performed in a short time. 


The rising particle, which is destined to form a concave saucer, becomes 


O 


hollow and green at the top, through which, if we make a perpen- 
dicular section, wé find fibres radiating from its centre, and forming 
a semi-circle, bounded by a more opaque line. As this continues 
growing, the saucer becomes larger, and more and more open. Its 
cavity is at first reddish, gradually becoming darker. At length it 
becomes a perfect saucer, either sessile, or supported on a short pedicle ; 
its border scolloped or entire, black within when moist, and greyish 
when dry. f 

n cutting the saucer through, and examining a vertical section of it 
in a little water, we shall find immediately under the black crust at 
the top, the seeds disposed in straight perpendicular columns. When 
very highly magnified, these seeds appear egg-shaped, but marked with 
a distinct groove transversely, No unprejudiced person can therefore 
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doubt that the warts with the black tops are the male, and the saucers 
the female flowers. 

The saucers, in all the species of Lichens, resemble the above in the 
mode of flowering, and ina like disposition of theit fruit. The 
male flowers are also similar, whether contained, as those of L. ciliaris, 
in the substance of the plants or, as in others, on its surface. In 

» Some species, asin L. physodes, they are found on the extremitics of 

_ the branches; in others on the edges, as in L. farinaceus, and 

- fraxineus ; in others again on the under surface, asin L. pulmonarius, 
apthosus, &e. where they sometimes form circles somewhat resembling 
saucers, as in L. stellaris. 

Pl. xvi. f. 81. Part of the plant magnified to show (000) the male, 
and (m) the female flower, (7 ») the fringes which strike root ; some 
of them expanding at the end. 

f, 82. The section of a stanieniferous flower cut through perpen~< 

~ dicularly. 

f. 83. The section of an unopened flower. 

f. 84. Section of a flower, with the ripe seeds. 

f. 85. Ripe seeds taken out. 


LI'CHEN physodes. 


f. 86. The male, or barren plant, of its natural size, 
f. 87. Its stameniferous extremity highly magnified. 


Uses.—Some of the Fuci are used as food, and all of them, as well as the 
Conferve, afford a manure, of the greatest importance to farmers on 

the sea coast. 

The Lichens, though generally looked upon as unworthy of notice, are 
of great consequence in the economy of nature. The crustaceous 
Kinds fix upon the barest rocks, and are nourished by such slender 
supplies as the air and the rains afford them. When these die, they 
are converted into a very fine earth, in which the tiled Lichens find 
nourishment, and on their decaying, and falling to dust, various 
Mosses, as the Bryum, Hypnum, &c. occupy their place: (Insig= 
nificant, therefore, as these tribes may appear, they prove that 
means, small and simple, may accomplish the greatest ends. Lichens 

. aud Mosses, (especially in the colder latitudes,) thus constitute the 
very matrix of vegetation; by successive deposits, stratum super 
stratum, providing beds capable of sustaining the seeds of more perfect 
plants, (conveyed by various fortuitous circumstances,) till verdure 
and flowers succeed to sterility, and are themselves not unfrequently 
crowned by the lofty Pine or the knotted Oak. 


‘¢ With such a liberal hand has Nature flung 

The seeds abroad ; blown them about in winds _ 
Innumetous ; mix’d them with the nursing mould, 
The moistening current, and prolific rain.” E.) 


Many of the Lichens supply a grateful food to goats ; and the rein-deer, 
which constitutes the whole economy of the Laplanders, and sup~ 
ports many thousand inhabitants, lives upon one of the species, 
2A 
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Several species afford colours for dyeing.* One of them, brought 
from the Canary Islands, viz. the Orchel, or Argol, furnishes a very 
considerable article of traffic. It is not improbable, that some of the 
species growing in our own island, may yield very beautiful and 
useful pigments; but this matter has not been sufficiently examined. 
Mr. Hellot gives us the following process for discovering whether any 
of these plants will give a red or purple colour. “ Put about a quar- 
ter of an ounce of the plant in question into a small glass, moisten it - 
well with equal parts of strong lime water, and spirit of Sal Ammo- 
niac; or the spirit of Sal Ammoniac made with quick lime will 
answer the purpose, without lime water. Tye a wet bladder close 
over the top of the vessel, and let it stand three or four days. If any 
colour is likely to be obtained, the small quantity of liquor you will 
find in the glass will be of a deep crimson ; and the plant will retain 
the same colour when the liquor is all dried up. If neither the 
liquor nor the plant have taken any colour, it is needless to make 
further trials.” 


FUNIGI. 


This Order consists of plants (either parasitical, or springing from the 
ground naked, or inclosed in a splitting Volva. _Substancet in some 
corky, or toughly coated; in others softer, fleshy, or mucilaginous. 
Some are simple, others branched ; some spherical ; several have a 
head, Pileus, either stalked or sessile, sometimes orbicular and pel- 
tate, sometimes semi-orbicular, and laterally attached: all destitute 
of either leaves, or flowers. The corky Fungi are perennial, and 
often parasitical; the others either parasitical or terrestrial, short- 
lived, prone to putrefaction: Juss. E.) bearing their seeds either in 
gills or tubes, or attached to fibres, or to a spongy substance. As we 
know but little of their fructification, the Generic characters are taken 
from their external form, or from the disposition of their seeds. An 
Agaric is represented in pl. 1. at H, to show (a) the Ring; (4) the 
Stem; (c) the Pileus. 


The following are the principal discoveries of Hedwig on the subject of 
Fungi. 


AGARICUS (Amanita) arborea mollis, coloris exacte crocei, Dill. Giss. 
p. 182. 


On dividing a plant of this species longitudinally through the middle, 
before the curtain had began to separate from the edge of the Pileus, 
the whole inner surface appeared white; but whilst my attention had | 
been arrested by some still whiter lines observable in the flesh of the 
Pileus and of the stem, the upper and inner surface of the curtain 
changed to a violet, and in a short time to a brownish colour. On 
nicely raising a small portion of this surface, and viewing it under 


eases xen ent pn ec enn est 


* (Nor is this obscure tribe wholly destitute of medicinal virtues, particularly in Con- 
sumptive cases; see L. Islandicus, pulmonarius, &c. E.) 
+ (General structure floccose, (minutely filamentous.) Grey. E.) _ 
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high magnifiers, I discovered pellucid succulent vessels, and innu-< 
merable oval globules connected therewith, of a dilute brown colour. 
The part from which this portion had been taken away did not change 
colour again. 

JI next examined a portion taken from one of the gills, whilst it was yet 
white. It was divisible, though not readily, into two lamine. The 
lower edge was thickly set with tender cylindrical substances, some of 
which had a globule at their extremities, but others not. The gill 
itself appeared of a reticulated structure, with larger and more dis- 
tinct spots, a little raised. ; 

In an older plant of the same species, wherein the curtain was 
torn, the pileus almost fully expanded, and the gills turned yellow, 
the upper part of the stem began to be tinged by a brown powder shed 
from the gills. It was evident, on examination, that this brown pow-~ 
der was the seeds, and that it proceeded from the larger spots before 
observed in the gill, the two lamin of which now readily separated. 

Pl. xvi. f. 88. A view of the plant cut down lengthwise. 

f. 89. Strings of the Stamens very much magnified. 

f. 90. A portion of the Gill, to show the unripe seeds, 

_f.91. The ripe seeds. | 

We have therefore reason to believe that the stamens are the globules 
attached to the threads found within the curtain, After these vanish, 
the plant continues to grow until it scatters its seeds; (F' ungi are pro- 
pagated by seeds, and increased by fibrous radicles; E.) and then it 
dies. 

We learn from these observations, that the full expansion of the pileus 
indicates the maturity of the seeds, and that the fructification is per- 
formed previous to the rupture of the curtain. 

On examining the curtains and the rings of different Agarics and Boleti, 
I have always found the above-mentioned globules on their upper or 
inner surface. In some of the yellow Agarics they are so numerous 
on the upper surface, as to stain the fingers when touched, but the 
under side is smooth, and entirely destitute of them. Some few 
Agarics seem to have only a row of these threads beset with globules 
at the edge of the Pileus, whilst it is in contact with the stem, and 
upon this expansion they shrivel and drop off. 

It is true that in many Agarics we neither find curtain nor ring, nor 
these threads at the edge of the pileus ; but when this is the case, the 
threads are placed upon the stem, and may readily be found by exa-~ 
mining the plant in its very young state, before the edge of the pileus 
separates from the stem. This structure takes place in many of the 
Agarics, in Hydnum imbricatum, and the Boleti, which are rarely 
furnished with a curtain. After the pileus in these is expanded, and. 
the stem grown longer, its upper part, where the stamens were seated, 
becomes reticulated. The seeds of the Boleti are found within the 
membrane that lines the tubes. 

The stemless Agarics and Boleti present similar appearances about the 
edge, and at the base. I have also found something of the same kind 
in Pezxiza cyathoides, whose seeds appear to be inclosed in a kind 
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of pod; and likewise in one or more of the Lycoperdons; but these 
have not yet been sufficiently examined. 

Whether the succulent vessels in the margin, fig. 90, or the surface of 
the gills, or the mouths of the tubes be, or be not, styles and summits ; 
or whether they are designed for any other purpose, is not deter- 
mined. isla 

It is, however, sufficiently evident, that the Agarics, and the Boleti, are 
vegetables,* and that they bear their stamens and pistils on the same 
plant. 

For the practical purposes of investigation, it is therefore obyious, that 
the minutiz of the fructification can avail us but little, , 
The Agarics and the Boleti, numerous and beautiful tribes of plants, 

(many species of which are esculent, some highly deleterious ; while 
the impalpable powders evolved by others promise useful pigments ; 
E.) +t are now arranged in a Method which the author hopes will be 
found sufficient to obviate the principal difficulties which have 
attended the study of them, and to render the investigation of the 
species, at least as easy as any other part of the system. He there- 
fore requests the attention of the reader to the following explanation 
of the principles on which they are arranged, referring him, for the 
preservation of specimens, to what has already been said at pages 31 

and 32. 


AGARICS are composed of a Cap, or Pileus, with Gills underneath, 
and have either Stems or no Stems. 


The Stems are either central or lateral: hence arisé three primary 
divisions of the Genus, already in use, and adopted -by Linneus. 


A. Stems central. 
. B. Stems lateral. 
C. Stemless. 


They have also a Root, more or less obvious, and some of them, in a yet 
unfolded state, are wholly enclosed in a membranous or leather- 
like case, called a Wrapper. Some of them have a Curtain, or thin 
membrane, extending from the stem to the edge of the pileus; this 
curtain tears as the pileus expands, and soon vanishes ; but the part 
attached to the stem often remains, forming a ring round it. This 
Ring is more or less permanent, as its substance is more or less tender, 
but some of the species appear some years with, and other years with- 


* (Strange as it may appear, by some naturalists they have been considered of an ani- 
mal nature; chiefly, as Sir J. E, Smith observes, because of their fetid scent in 
decay, and because little white bodies like eggs are found in them at that period. But 
these are truly the eggs of flies, laid there by the parent insect, and destined to produce 
a brood of maggots, to feed on the decaying fungus, as on a dead carcase. As reason 
ably miglit we infer an animal nature in the Stapelia, which exhales so cadaverous an 
odour while yet in perfection, as actually to attract the flesh-fly, I.) 

+ (Nor may the acrid juices of these plants prove unworthy the attention of the che- 
mist, BE.) ; 
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out a Ring,* so that though it forms a very obvious character, it can- 
not be admitted as a ground of specific distinction. 


Pl. 19. fig. (F.) (copied from Bulliard,) shows a vertical section of 
an Agaric of the more complete kind, in its egg-state, in order to de 
monstrate all the parts mentioned above.—(m mm mm) the Wrap- 
per.—(n n) the Pileus.—(0 0) the Gill—(p) the Stem before it 
shoots up.—(q q) the Curtain. On the section of a Stem at (B) 
may be seen the remains of a Curtain, then calleda Ring. The cur- 
tain and the Ring must be rejected in forming characters of Agarics, 
for the reason just now mentioned, and the Wrapper is not easily 
accessible, nor is it very often found, so that it does not afford much 
aid in the discrimination of the species. The Curtain and its rem- 
nant, the Ring, are common to all our secondary subdivisions of 
Agarics with central Stems, but the Wrapper seems to be confined to 
the plants with solid stems only ; nor has it been observed-attendant 
even upon those when the Gills are decurrent. 


The Stem of an Agaric is either solid, or hollow.’ The solid Stem is 
represented at (A) the hollow Stem at (B) When an Agaric is to 
be examined, cut the stem across abont the middle, with a sha 
knife, and it will immediately appear whether it be solid or hollow. 
Let it be remarked, however, that the solid Stem varies much in 
degree ; it may be as solid as the flesh of an apple, or as spongy as the 
pith of an elder stick, or a sun-flower stalk, but still it is solid, 2. e. 
there is no regular hollow pervading its whole length; though the 

~ more spongy and larger Stems sometimes show irregular and partial 
hollow places from the shrinking of the pithy substance when the 
plant grows old, but this can never be mistaken for a regular, uniform, 
and original hollowness. (B) represents a hollow Stem. The width 
of this hollow part varies much in different species, and is by no 
means always proportioned to the size of the Stem: though it is uni- 
form and regular throughout its: whole length, except perhaps at the 
bottom, where it changes to a root. This hollow is sometimes entirely 
empty, sometimes loosely filled with a pithy substance, but its regu- 
larity is not affected by that circumstance. Next tothe Gills, the | | 
Stem of an Agaric is the part least liable to variation. When its : 
shape is not that of a cylinder, its diameter, as expressed in the 
descriptions, must be understood to be the diameter of its middle part, 


The Gills are the flat, thin substances, found underneath the Pileus, and 
attached. to it ; they are of a texture evidently different from that of 
the Stem or the Pileus, they assume different colours in different spe- 
cies, and vary much in their respective lengths. Each Gill consists of 
two membranes, and between these the.Seeds are formed. The Gills _ 
are always attached to the Pileus, and sometimes to that only, as at» 
fig. (E c c) They often shoulder up against the Stem, and are 

fixed to it, as at fig. (A b) and frequently they are not merely fixed 


eer “KE. g. Ag. eruginosus. 
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to the Stem, but extended along it, downwards, as at (a) in the last 
mentioned figure. This is what we shall call a decurrent Gill. The 
fixed and decurrent Gills are attached to the Stem only by their ends, 

' which are next to the centre of the Pileus; not by their edges, as is 
sometimes the case in some of the Agarics whose Pilei or Caps are 
nearly cylindrical. In some of these the edges of the Gills are 
pressed close to the Stem, and even adhere to it more or less in the 
young state of the plant, but separate before it attains its full expan- - 
sion. ‘This, therefore, is a very different kind of attachment to that 
which we mean to express by the terms fixed or decurrent. 


Our secondary. subdivisions of the Agarics are founded upon what has 
been just now explained, and are as follows:— 


1. Gruus decurrent. 
STEM solid; 2,.. GIs fixed. 
3. GILLs loose. 


4. GiLus decurrent. 
STEM hollow ; {5 Giuts fixed. 
6. Gurus loose. 


But the Gills, containing the fructification of these plants, are of the 
utmost importance, and therefore demand more particular notice. 
They vary very much in length, for though they all extend to the 
edge of the Pileus, they do not, except in a few instances, all reach to 
the Stem ; moreover they are sometimes forked or divided, and some- 
times connected or anastomosing one with another. All these cir- 
cumstances are explained by the two circular figures at the bottom of 
plate XIX.—Thus 


(d.) Gills uniform. These uniform Gills sometimes seem connected 
together at the edge of the Pileus, as represented below (d). 

(e.) Gills in pairs. 

(f.) Gills four in a set. 

(g.) Gills eight in a set. 

(h.) Gills irregular, that is, no determinate number in 4 set. 

(i.) Gills branching. | 

(k.) Gills branching and anastomosing. 

C. Gills loose from the stem, but the inner end fixed to a Collar which 
surrounds the top of the Stem, though not in contact with it. 


These peculiar circumstances of the Gills seem at first sight well adapted 
for subdivisions of the species, and also for the formation of specific 
characters ; but they are so much subject to variation, that no use can 
be made of them for either purpose. Thus, the Gills called uniform 
are seldom strictly so, a shorter Gill now and then intervening. ‘The 
Gills in pairs have place only in a few species, and are subject to 
vary: the Gills four in a set, occupy by far the greater part of the. 
species, and those which haye four in a set in the younger plants, are 
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very apt to show eight when more fully expanded, some of the longer 
Gills tearing from the Stem. Moreover, though four in a set be the 
predominant number in many of these plants, we often find but three, 
or even two, owing to the absence of one or more of the smaller Gills. 
The colour of the Gills is fortunately an obvious, and at the same 
time a permanent circumstance ; and when we reflect, that their 
colour is principally, if not solely caused by that of the Fructification 
or Seeds within them, we might, @ priori, have expected, what expe- 
rience has proved to be the case, that it is the most fixed, the most 
certain characteristic, on which to found the distinctions of the spe- 
cies ; and that this, together with the structure, will be at all times . 
sufficient to afford permanent specific distinctions. It is allowed that 
these colours change when the plant begins to decay, but no Botanist 
would complain that the characters are wanting in a subject collected 
in a state past perfection. The colour of the flat sides of the Gills is what 
I wish to be attended to, because the colour at the edge, in some plants, is 
different, through all the stages of growth, and in others. it changes 
sooner than that of the sides, evidently from the discharge of the 
Seeds when ripe. The colour of the whole of the Gills being some- 
times influenced by the ripened Seeds, it is clear that this colour ought 
to be described, where it is liable to such a change, not only in the 
perfect and vigorous state of the plant, but also in its mature and 
nearly decaying state, taking its character from the former. Thus in 
several of the deliquescent Agarics, especially such as dissolve in decay 
to an inky liquor, the plants when very young have white Gills; 
these become grey when the Seeds are formed, and black when quite 
ripe, and the plant dissolves in decay. These circumstances may be 
properly noticed in the history of the plant, but no one would think 
of taking its character from its yet but half unfolded state, any more 
than from its state of decay ; such a plant, therefore, must be placed. 
amongst others whose Gills are grey. 


The Stem is a less variable part than the Pileus ; the shape, the propor- 
tions of its length to its breadth, and of both to the Pileus, afford 
tolerably distinctive marks, and its colours, though more changeable 
than those of the Gills, are, perhaps, rather more fixed than those of 
the Pileus. 


The Pileus, or Cap, is the part of an Agaric the last to be attended to, 
and the least to be depended on. Its shape is either conical, convex, 
flat, or hollowed at the top like a funnel: * it is constantly varying in 
the same plant, but is almost uniformly the same in the same species 
when the plant is in perfection, that is, when fully or nearly fully ex- 
panded, but before it exhibits symptoms of decay. 


The Colour of the Pileus is often extremely uncertain, and in that case 
_ ean no further be admitted into a character, than as it may serve to, 
mark the varieties. . 


Oe SS RIS TERETE IN OY RA IRIE POS GT WUBMN ROK SPS aY a ce 
® (E.) represents a conical, (D.) a convex Pileus. 
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The Viscidity, or clamminess on the surface of the Pileus and Stem, 
frequently observed in some Agarics, has been made a part of their 
character ; but it is not much to be depended on; for in dry weather 
some of the viscid species show no symptom of a moist or eyen adhe~ 
sive substance, and in a moist atmosphere, many, at other times dry 
to the feel, become more or less viscid. 


The Lactescent, or milky-juiced Agarics, at one time seemed to force 
themselves into observation, as laying claim to a well-founded sub- 
division ; but further experience demonstated, that neither those with 
a mild, nor those with an acrid, milky juice, where invariably milky. 
This was an unexpected circumstance, nor does it yet appear upon 
what it depends. Some plants apparently healthy and vigorous, shall 
show no signs of milk when wounded, whilst others of the same 
species, on the same spot, and at the same time, shall pour out their 
milk in abundance. It must be acknowledged, that this difference is 
not very common, but it certainly does occur.* 

Such are the grounds of the present attempt to reduce the Agarics to a 
System; an attempt, which, if established, will greatly facilitate the 
investigation of the species ; and, if it failto merit the countenance of 
the public, will probably give birth to another and a better. 

The author is sensible that some of the specific characters may be thought 
too long, whilst a few may be found too short; but these cannot be 
ultimately adjusted, until the discovery of new species shall cease. 
That many new ones still remain to be ascertained, is highly probable, 
since so many have occured within his own observation, and that of his 
correspondents. 

A few, and only a few, exceptions have occurred to the general laws 
of the System; and these may be mentioned here. Ag. velulipes, 
and Ag. sulcatus, have such a striking resemblance, that they must be 
pronounced to be the same, were not the Stem hollow in the one, and 
solid in the other. Can such a difference of structure be supposed to 
exist in the same species? t If this question be answered in the 
affirmative, the exception must be allowed, and extended to one or 
two more of the minuter species. The other exception depends upon 
the different colours of the Gills of Ag. aurantius. This sportive 
species disdains the rules of System, and exists under almost every 
kind of colour that can be imagined; the chief variations, however, to 

. obviate difficulties, are inserted where the investigating Botanist 
would be led to look for them. 

In the execution of the preceding plan, the references to figures are not 
very numerous, because peculiar care has been taken to avoid doubtful 

- references. What use can there be in the insertion of a figure or a 
synonym with a note of interrogation at the end of it? If the 
Author, with all his attention collected upon the subject, and possibly 
with the plant before him, cannot decide, why perplex his readers by 


* Ag. rubescens, and Ag. xerampelinus, are instances of this kind of deviation. 
-+ (That the solidity or hollowness of the stem does not invariably constitute a. 
Specific distinction, is now admitted by the most observant Fungologists: vid. Bulliard, 
Ag. nigripes, sulcatus, &c.; Sowerby, and Purton, Ag. alliaceus, &c, E-) 
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desiring them to do so? In some cases it may be useful to refer to @ 
figure which it is well known was not drawn for the plant in ques- 
tion. ‘Thus, when a new species occurs, or one which has never yet 
been figured, a reference to a drawing which resembles it in size, 
and in habit, ‘may be useful, if care be taken to announce the circum 

-_ Stance, and to point out the dissimilitudes. : 

The reader will find, on turning to other authors, that a number of 
references to the species before known, are omitted in this work ; but 
he is not hastily to conclude that this has been in consequence of 
careless inattention. He may be assured that they have been ex- 
amined, and are not omitted without a cause. Sometimes circum- 
stances made it necessary more directly to point out these errors, but it 
Was an invidious task ; and believing that, notwithstanding his utmost 
care, the present work will be still liable to errors of the same nature, 
he has felt unwilling to censure his predecessors, to whose labours he 
should have thought himself greatly indebted, even were their errors 
ten-fold what they are. 


The specific character of Linneus is always added, where no doubt 
existed of the identity of the species, and it was the Author’s wish to 
have quoted all the Agarics of Ray under their proper heads, but the 
want of figures, and the brevity of the descriptions, deterred him from 
assigning a place to many of them, Here it may be observed, that 
where the descriptions of that admirable Botanist are sufficiently 
full, or where he could refer to a figure, the Agarics of the present 
day appear to be precisely what their predecessors were a hundred 
years ago. This it was thought necessary to remark, to remove the 
apprehensions of some who have been deterred from the study of these 
subjects, by a prevalent idea that they were for ever changing, and 
were consequently incapable ef any fixed or settled character. It 
would not be difficult to point out the origin of this opinion, but it is 
sufficient to say that it is not true, and that no part of the Vegetable 
System is less liable to change, or more steady to the rules of a well 
formed method, than the Agarics are. 

It must, however, be allowed, that new species of Fungi are daily dis- 
covered ; but this may be owing chiefly to the greater attention that 
has of late been bestowed upon these subjects, and partly, as Major 
Velley suggests to the introduction of so many exotic trees. 

It remains now only to advert to the trivial names. This has been a 
much more arduous labour than can well be imagined. Much of the 
difficulties of Botanists, and many of the confusions of writers, have 
been owing to the application of different names to the same species, 
or of the same name to different species. The extent of this evil is 
hardly credible. Some species have six or eight different names, 
given by as many different authors, and in several instances the same 
name has been applied to ten or a dozen different plants. Surely it 
is time to put a stop to this useless increase of difficulties. In the 

“execution of this work, the following rules have been adopted, and’ 
they are submitted to the consideration of others who may be engaged 
in similar pursuits. . oul 
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Ist. When a well-known species occurs, to continue the name given it 
by its first inventor, unless obviously and highly improper, or 
unless a long continued attachment to another name has quite 
superseded the use of the former, or unless the former name 
had been previously appropriated to another species. 

2d. Never to change a name adopted by Linneus, except where his 
name included more than one species, and then to assign it to 
that which he has more particularly described. 

3d. In naming a non-descript species, to use the most appropriate term 
that occurs, provided it be such as has not before been attached 
to any well-established species. 


The discoverer of a new species may find some trouble in complying 
with these-rules, but he will be rewarded by considering how much 
more trouble he will save to others, and how much his fellow labourers 
in the science will feel themselves obliged by his attentions. 


The Genus Boletus, and the other Genera of the Order of Fungi, require 
no particular explanation, for the System adopted in the Agarics has _ 
been applied to them, as far as it was applicable ; and imperfect as our 
knowledge of these plants at present is, such is the ardour of num- 
bers in inquiries concerning them, that we may soon expect to stike 
out more complete characters of the Genera, as well as a more judi- 
cious distribution of the species.* 


I. MisckLuaANEx. (Miscellaneous.) 


Equisetum. Lycopodium, Pilularia. 
I soeles. 


II. Frnices. (Ferns.) 


Ophioglossum. Asplenium. Adiantum. 
Osmunda. Blechnum. Trichomanes. 
Pteris. Polypodium. 


ITI, Muscr. (Mosses.) 


Phascum. Polytrichum. Hypnum. 
Sphagnum. Mnium. Fontinalis. 
Splachnum. Bryum. Buxbaumia, 


* (The most recent and pre-eminent systematic writer on this subject is Persoon, 
whose “ Synopsis Methodica Fungorum * has obtained merited attention. E.) 
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IV. Hepaticm. 


Marchantia. Targionia. Blasia. 

Jungermannia. Anthoceros. Riccia. 
V. ALGm. 

Lichen. Ulva. Conferva. 

Tremella. Fucus, Byssus. 


VI. Funer. (Fungusses.) 


Merulius. Auricularia. Lycoperdon. 
Agaricus. Peziza. Reticularia. 
Fistulina, Nidularia. Spheria, 
Boletus. Phallus. Trichia, 
Hydnum. Clavaria. Mucor. 
Helvella, Tuber. Uredo. 
MISCELLANEA. 


EQUISE’TUM. PIl.1. A. and Pl. 138. f. 1-6. Meg f Que 


FRuctTIFICATIONS forming an egg-oblong, club-like, terminating spike. 


Fin. tow tet. 

Individuals in whirls, on foot-stalks,- target-shaped, flat, many- 
sided, furnished underneath with tubes. 

Tubes from four to seven, parallel to the foot-stalk, angular, 
rounded at the end, opening on the inner side, containing a powdery 
tages 1 133. £2. 


LYCOPO’DIUM. Pl.1. C.* 


Fruct. forming oblong spikes, tiled with scales, or leaves, the fruit sessile 


within the bosom of the scales. 
Capsules kidney-shaped, one-celled, with two elastic leaves. 


Seeds very numerous, and extremely minute. 


PILULA’RIA. Dill. 79. 1. 

Frucrt. globular, sessile within the leaves at each joint. 

CALYX common, globular, woolly, four-celied ; each cell inclosed within 
. its own thin membrane, which opens in four directions, 

Bross. none. 


* (Sir J. E. Smith considers Lycopodiwm a Fern with axillary frnctification: Dr. 
Hooker, after Swartz, constitutes a natural Order of Lycopodinia, E.) 
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Sram. Filaments none. Anthers inthe upper part of each cell, nume- 
rous, inversely conical or pyramidal, tapering downwards, membranous, 
one-celled, opening crosswise. Pollen spherical, copious. 

Pisr. Germens in the lower part of each cell, numerous, obliquely 
spear-shaped, fixed by the slender end. Style none. Summit on the 
crown of the thicker end, conical, furrowed. 

S. Vrss. none, except the oblique pear-shaped membrane, empty in the 
lower, but inclosing the seed in the UPN part. 

SEEDs globular. 

Receptacle fleshy, fixed to the outside of each cell in the space be< 
tween the two partitions, supporting the pistil and anthers. 


ISOE'TES. Dull. 80. 


Male flowers solitary, within the base of the inner leaves 
Cau. Scale heart-shaped, acute, sessile. 
Buoss. none. . 
Sram. Filamenisnone. Anther one-celled, roundish. 
Female flowers solitary, within the base of the outer leaves of the 
same plant. 
Cau. as above. 
Buoss. none. 
Pisr. Germen egg-shaped, within the leaf. Sh tyle. Summit. 
S. Vess. Capsule somewhat egg-shaped, two-celled, goncealed within 
the leaf. 
SEEDS numerous, globular. 


FILICES. 


* Capsules without an elastic ring. 
OPHIOGLOS’SUM. PI. 13. f. 7.8. ° Tourn, 325. 


CAPsULES numerous, united by a membrane into a two-rowed spike, 
nearly globular, opening crosswise when ripe. 
SEEDs numerous, very minute. 


OSMUN’DA. Tourn. 324. 


Cars. distinct, either forming a one-rowed bunch, or crowded on the 
back of a leafit, or a segment of the leaf, sessile, nearly globular, two- 
valved, opening crosswise, (or lengthwise.) 

SEEDS numerous, very minute. 


** Capsules roundish, on foot-stalks, surrounded with a jointed elastic ring, 
and opening irregularly into two parts. 
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PTE’RIS. Bolt. 10. 


Stee Bavored in a line under the edge of the leaf, which is turned 
_ back. | 


ASPLE/NIUM. Pl. 13. £.14.15.16. Tourn. 315. 319. 


ee disposed in straight scattered lines on the under surface of the 
eaf. | 


BLECH’NUM. P1.13. £.9.10. 11. 
Caps. disposed in lines parallel to the rib of the leaf ; approaching. 


POLYPO’DIUM. PI. 13. £12.13. Tourn. 314. 316. 


Caps. disposed in circular spots on the under surface of the leaf. 


ADIAN’TUM. Tourn. 317. 


Caps. crowded into oval spots underneath the points of the leaves, which 
are rolled back. 


TRICHO’MANES. Pet. Pier. 13.13. 


Caps. a turban-shaped scale, solitary, on the very edge of the leaf. 


. MUSCL 
PHAS/CUM. Schreb. 


Caps. egg-shaped, sessile, or on a short pedicle, sometimes with the 
rudiment of a lid, closed on all sides, not opening. 
MALE either star-like and terminating, or bud-like and axillary. 


SPHAG’NUM. Dill. 32. 1. 2. 3. 6. 


Caps. in a circle, terminating the fruit-stalk, often surrounded at the 


bottom by an imperfect veil. 
Fringe none. 
MA gE, axillary in the upper branches. 


SPLACH’NUM. Hedw. Stirp. ii. 13. 14.15. 


Caps. cylindrical, sessile, on a hollow, nearly globular, or umbrella« 
shaped receptacle. Fringe simple, with eight teeth, in pairs. 
Mate, a bud with a star-like top ; those on fruit-stalks only, fertile. 
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POLYT’RICHUM. Dill. 54. 1. 


Caps. oblong, sometimes four-sided, sessile on a four-sided receptacle. 
Fringe double, the outer with thirty-two short crooked teeth, united 
at the base; the inner a flat transverse membrane, adhering to the 
ends of the teeth of the outer. Veil hairy. 

Maus star-like. 


MNIUM. Dill.31.1.2. Hedw. Stirp.i. 37. 


Caps. witha lid. Veil smooth. Fringe with sixteen teeth, sometimes 
with four. 

MALe a circular bud, sometimes, though rarely, a knob; generally on a 
separate plant. 


BRY'UM. Hedw. Stirp. i. 20. 


Caps. egg-oblong. Fringe double, the outer with sixteen broad, acute 
teeth; the inner membranous, plaited, keeled, jagged; segments 
alternately broader and narrower. 

Maze a knob, or a star, ora bud, on the same or on a distinct plant. 


HYP’NUM. Hedw. Stirp. iv. 15. 


Caps. oblong. Fringe double, the outer with sixteen broadish teeth ; 
the inner membranous, equal, jagged ; segments broadish, with hair- 
like segments betwixt them. 

Mae bud-like, on distinct plants. 


FONTINA’LIS. Hedw. Stirp. ii. 12. 


Caps. oblong, enveloped by a tiled Perichetium, and sessile on a short 
pedicle. Fringe double, the outer with sixteen broadish teeth, the 
inner like net-work. 


Mate bud-like, axillary. 


BUXBAU’MIA., Dill, 32. 13. 


Caps. egg-shaped, oblique, depressed, gibbous on one side; in one species 
bordered. Fringe double, the outer with sixteen teeth; lopped; the 
inner membranous, plaited. 

MALtsE star-like. 


bor HEPATIC. | : 
MARCHAN’TIA. (Liver-creen. E.) Pl. 15. f. 60—67. 
Dill, 76. 6.* | 


Male flowers either sessile or on a pedicle. 
Cat. Cup a membranous border, open, lobed or entire, permanent, 
pimpled in the centre. | 
Buoss. none. . hy 
Sram. Filaments none. Anthers numerous, pear-shaped, one-celled, 
buried in the substance of the calyx, but with a tube opening upon 
its surface. 
_ Female flower on the same, or on a different plant. . 
CAL. common, large, star-like, conical or hemispherical, bearing the 
flowers underneath, the florets looking downwards. 
Proper cup sessile, bell-shaped, with four or five teeth, membra- 
nous, coloured, tender. > i 
Bross. Veil sessile, shorter than its proper cup, globular or oblong, 
membranous, tender and delicate, crowned with the style, at length 
- tearing open at the top into two, three, four, or five segments, the 
style remaining on the top of one of the segments. 
Pist. globular but oblong, sessile, encompassed by the veil. | 
Style either straight or bent, shorter, protruding through the top of 
the veil.. Summii simple. - } | 
S. Vess. Capsules sessile on a short and slender pedicle, inversely egg- 
shaped, one-celled, opening at the top with from five to ten teeth, the 
__ teeth at-length rolling back. poy ie : 
SEEDs many, globular, fixed to elastic spirally convoluted threads. 


Oss. The Marchantia of the author from whom it derived its name, has the 
male calyx on a foot-stalk, its centre marked with rays, and its border cut 
into eight segments. The female calyx has eight or ten divisions, the 
segments roundish, with an equal number of two-valved involucres, 
containing many flowers placed underneath, and alternating with the 
segments. Besides these flowers, there are also little bud-bearing cups, 

-toothed at the edge. ; 2 

The Lunularia of Micheli has the male calyx sessile, extending only half 
round; the female with four divisions forming a cross, the segments 
involving the florets. ; 

The Hepatica of Micheli has the male calyx either sessile or on a foot-stalk, 
roundish ; the female hemispheric-conical, with the cells underneath, one 
flower in each cell. bis 


JUNGERMAN'NIA. (Srar-rie. E.) Pl. 14. f. 29* to f. 59. 
‘Dill. 71.18. 


Male flowers sessile, crowded together on the stem or the leaves. _ 
Cau. hardly any. 


* (The barren flowers are of so peculiar a conformation, imbedded in a disk like the 
seeds of Lichens, in a manner so contrary to all analogy, that Botanists can scarcely agree 
which are the barren and which the fertile flowers of this genus, Sm- Introd, E.) _ © 
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Boss. none. 

Stam. Filaments hardly any. Anthers egg-shaped, one-celled, opening 
at the top. AER? A 

Female flower on the same or on a different plant. 

Cau. Cup upright, tubular, lopped, scolloped or jagged. 

Buoss. Veil sessile, smaller than the cup, nearly globular, closed on all 
sides, membranous, delicate, crowned by the style, at length open- 
ing at the top. 7 

Pist. Germen oblong, wrapped in the veil, sessile, Style short, 
straight, protruding through the top of the veil. Summit simple. 

S. Vuss. Capsule sessile on a long and slender fruit-stalk, globular, 
one-celled, opening at length longwise with four equal, expanding, 
permanent valves. 

SEEDS many, globular, adhering to elastic twisted threads, fixed to 


some part of the valves of the capsule, 


Oss. A single cup often contains several germens, but only one of these 
attains perfection. i 
These stemless Jungermannie have the anthers within the substance of the 
leaves, and the female flowers have no calyx, therefore it may be doubted 

whether these really belong to the genus. 


TARGIO'NIA. Mich. 3. 


Male flowers, solitary, at the end of the leaf or segments. 

CAL. none. 

Bioss. none. snes 

Stam. Filaments none. Anthers somewhat cylindrical, clustered to« 

ether. s 

i Female flower solitary, under the point of the leaf. 

CaL. two-valved, compressed. . 

Buoss. Veil nearly sessile, almost globular, membranous, closed on all 
sides, crowned with the style; opening. a 

ee Germen wrapped in the veil. Style short, rather bent. ‘Swmmit 
opped. 

S. Vess. Capsule nearly sessile, globular, one celled; opening at the 
top; with four or more teeth. Mich. / 

SEEDs many, globular, fixed to twisted elastic threads. 


Oss. I have never seen the capsule open, but can hardly doubt that it does 
open when the seeds are ripe. . 


ANTHO’CEROS. (Horn-riower., E.) Pl. 16 and 16, 
£.68 to 72. Mich. 7.2. 


Male flowers within the substance of the leaf. 
Cat. one leaf, entire, or cut into segments. 
Buoss. none. 
Stam. Filaments hardly any. Anthers from three to eight, inversely 
egg-shaped, at the bottom of the calyx. 
Female flowers on the same plant, 
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Cat. one leaf, cylindrical, lopped, the rim entire or toothed. 

Buoss. Veil fibrous, crowned with the style. A 

Pisr. Germen short, conical. Style very short. Summit simple. 

S.Vuss.. Capsule very long, awl-shaped, two-valved ; partition loose; 
extending from end to end. 4 6d ‘ k 

SEEDs many, globular, prickly, each fixed to an elastic twisted thread 
connected with the valves or with the partition. 


BLA‘SIA. Pl. 16. f. 73.74, 75. Dill. 31. 7. 


Male flowers solitary, scattered through the substance of the leaf. 

CAL: none. é 

Buoss. none, Hisdleieeiny atu kell ele 

Stam. Filaments none. Anthers nearly globular, buried in the leaf, 
covered with a thin skin. | : 

Female flowers on the same plant. — til Mir | 

Ca. none. | 

Boss. none. 

Pist. Germen egg-shaped, oblique, ending in an upright tube. _ Siyle 
very short and slender, fixed on the tube, soon falling off. Summit 
simple. . . 

S. vase Capsule egg-shaped, slanting, one-celled, crowned on the 
outer side with a short tube, which is lopped and open at the end. 

SEEDs many, roundish, but compressed, escaping through the tube. 


RIC’CIA. Pl. 16. £.76 to 80. Schmid. 44 & 45: 


_... Male flowers, sessile on the surface of the leaf. 
CaL. none. 
Buoss. none. 
Sram. Anthers conical, lopped, sessile, opening at the top. 
Female flowers on the same or on a different plant. © 
Cau. none, except a membranous cavity within the substance of the 
leaf. 
Bross. none. lbs CaN i Si ll ll 
Pist. Germen turban-shaped. Style thread-shaped, upright, reaching 
to or above the surface of the leaf. Summit simple. i | 
S. Vess. Capsule globular, one-celled, crowned by the style. 
SEEDs many, hemispherical, on pedicles. 


Ozs. The little substances which Micheli regarded as anthers, much. re- 

~ semble; except in sizé, other little elevations shown by the microscope 
on the upper surface of the leaves, and appear too solid to be anthers. 
But having observed the tube on the top of the germen full of smalk 
granules, I have considered them as pollen, and the tube as the anther. 
The fructification should be examined before the germen becomes 
spherical. 
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LICHEN. (Liverwort Cur-moss, &. E.) Pl, 1. E. F. 
Pl. 16. f. 81 to 87. 
Male flowers. 
Vesicles in heaps, extremely minute, like meal, either thick set 
or scattered on the surface, the edge, or the points of the leaves. 
Female flowers on the same, or’on a different plant. : 
Receptacle roundish but flatted, either a convex tubercle, a concave 
saucer, or a target with the edge rolled back, and fixed to the leaf. 
These are often of a different colour to the leaf, and contain within 
them the seeds regularly disposed. 


TREMEL’LA. (StTar-sELLy, &c. E.) Dill. 10. 14. 


Substance uniform, membranous, jelly-like, pellucid. 


UL’VA, (Laver. E.)  Fructifications in a transparent mem 
brane. Growing in water. 


FU’CUS, (Srea-weep, &c.) PI. 1. G. 


Male flowers ; 


Bladders smooth, hollow, with hairs on the inside. 
Female flowers ; 


Bladders smooth, filled with jelly, sprinkled with perforated gra-« 
nules containing the seed. 
SEeEps solitary. 


CONFER’VA. Dill. 2. f.4.6& 5. f. 25. 


Fibres simple, uniform, hair-like, or thread-like. 


Ozs. These fibres are either uniform or jointed.* 


BYS'SUS. Déll.1. 


Fibres simple, woolly. 


(According to a recent arrangement all are excluded from this genus whose filaments 
are not jointed ; though some few other new genera likewise exhibit articulations, E.) 
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MERU’LIUS. Fi. Dan. 384. 


PiLEus with rising veins underneath, of the same substance with the 
rest of the plant. 


AGABW ICUS. (Musuroom, Froc-stoon, &c. EB) Pl. 1. 
| H. Pl. 19. Pl. 16. f. 88 to 91. | 


PriEvs with gills underneath. 
Gulls differing in substance from the rest of the plant, composed of 
two lamina. ? 
SEEDs numerous, between the two lamina or plates which constitute 
each gill. 


FISTULINA. Bull. 464. 


PixeEvus with distinct tubes underneath. 
SEEDs in the tubes. 


BOLETUS. (Toan-stoon, &c. E.) Bull. 60. 


PrLEvs with united tubes underneath. 
SEEDs in the tubes. 


HYD’/NUM.. Bull. 34. Curt. 190. 


Pixeus horizontal, with awl-shaped, solid, soft, prickle-like substances 
underneath, 
SExEDs on the surface of the prickle-shaped substances, 


HELVEL’LA. (Tursan-ror. E.) Bull. 466 190. 


P1ILEvs smooth on both sides. 


AURICULA’RIA. (Ear-wort. E.) Bull. 274. 


Fungus flat, membranous, fixed by its whole under surface, but at 
length becoming detached and inverted. 


SEEps discharged slowly from what was the upper, but now become the 
under surface. 


PEZIV’ZA. (Eartru-cur. E.) Bull. 497. 


Fungus concave, sessile, or on a stem. . 
SEEps on the edges and the upper surface, discharged by jerks. 
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NIDULA’/RIA. (NeEst-worrt. E.) Bull. 488. . 
Fungus bell-shaped, leather-like, sessile. 
CarsuLEs large, flat, fixed by the pedicles to the bottom of the bell. 


PHAULUS. (More.. E.) . Curt. 199. 


(PiLEvs on a stem, smooth underneath, cellular on its upper surface : 
the cells containing sporuliferous slime. E.) | 


CLAVA‘RIA. (Cuun-ror. E.) Schmid. 15. 


Fungus upright, smooth, oblong, surface uniform. 
SEEDs emitted from every part of the surface. 


TU’BER. (Trurrue. E.) Bull. 356. Bolt. 116. 


Fungus stemless, solid, fleshy, not becoming powdery, nor opening 
at the top. 


LYCOPER’DON. (Purr-saut. E.) Bolt. 117. 


Fungus roundish, opening irregularly at the top, full of powder-like 
impalpable seeds intermixed with wool-like filaments. 


RETICULA/RIA. (Suxp-ner. E.) Bull.476.1. Bolt. 134. 
Fungus soft and gelatinous, becoming firm and friable, opening 
indiscriminately. : 
SEEDS entangled in wool-like fibres, net-work membranes, or leather-like 
cases. 
SPHAVRIA. (SrEp-BAu. E.) Bolt. 180, 
Fungus of various shapes, 


Fructifications mostly spherical, filled with a gelatinous, or pow-~ 
dery mass, (the sceds,) without fibres, opening at the top. E.) 


Oss. The capsules are often immersed in the substance of the plant, so 
that théir orifices only aré visible. | 


TRIC'HIA. (Harr-Grose. E.) Bull, 502. 1. 


Capsuues sessile or on a stem, globular, or oblong, mostly fixed to a 
membranous base. ‘ ey ae ok 


SrEps escaping from the whole surface of the capsule through the in« 
terstices of the fibres. e al | : | 


CRYPTOGAMIA. FUNGI. 375, 


aa a Sa SS ca 
MU’COR. (Movuup. E.) Mich. 91. 2 and 95. Bt: 


(SEEDS numerous, naked, or in transparent vesicles, supported on 
fruit-stalks: pedicles simple or branched, tubular, articulated. E.) 


(URE’DO. (Briast. E.) Pers. 


Fungus parasitic, very minute, undermining the epidermis of the 
leaves and stalks of plants, bursting forth in longitudinal or oval patches. 
Fructifications clavated heads, opening either laterally or at the 
top, giving forth numerous seeds without fibres intermixed. E.) 
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A 


Adder’s-tongue, 366 
Agrimony, 247 
Alder-tree, 167 
Alexanders, 206 
Alyssum, 285 
Anemone, 264 
Asarabacca, 245 
Ash-tree, 131 
Asparagus, 218 
Alkanet, 174 
All-seed, 158 
Amaranth, 156 
Angelica, 200 
Apple-tree, 252 
Archangel, 272 
Argentine, 322 
Arrow-grass, 223 
~head, 267 
Avens, 255 
Awl-wort, 287 


B 
Balsam, 187 
Bane-berries, 258 
Barberry, 220 
Barley, 155 


Barren-wort, 164 
Bastard-balm, 276 
-toadflax, 188 
Beaked-parsley, 203 
Beak-rush, 141 . 
Beard-grass, 145 
Bear’s-foot, 266 
Bedestraw, 162 


OF 
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Beech-tree, 247 
Beet, 191 
Bell-flower, 180 
Bent-grass, 145 
Betony, 273 
Bilberry, 228 
Bindweed, 180) 
Birch-tree, 167 
Bird’s-foot, 308 


Trefoil, 311 


-nest, 236 
Birth-wort, 224 
Bistort, 231 
Bitter-vetch, 307 
Bladder-nut, 209 
Bladderwort, 126 
Blast, 375 
Blinks, 157 
Blite, 156 
Bog-asphodel, 217 

-~moss, 367 
-rush, 140 
Borage, 176 
Box-tree, 168 
Brakes, 367 
Bramble, 254 
Brome-grass, 151 
Broom, 304 
-rape, 282 
Bryony, 137 
Buckbean, 178 
Buckthorn, 185 
-wheat, 231 
Buffonia, 166 
Bugle, 269 
Bugloss, 176 
Bull-rush, 139 
- Burdock, 320 
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Bur-marigold, 323 
Burnet, 164,261 
-Saxifrage, 207 
Bur-parsley, 195 
-reed, 142 
Butcher’s-broom, 138 
Butter-bur, 327 
wort, 126 


Cabbage, 294 
Calamint, 275 
Campion, 240, 243 
Canary-grass, 142 
Candy-tuft, 289 
Caraway, 206 
Cardinal-flower, 18% 
Carline-thistle, 322 
Carrot, 195 
Catchfly, 240 
Cat-mint, 270 
Cat’s-ear, 319 
-tail-grass, 143 
Celandine, 258 ° 
Centaury, 185 
Chaff-weed, 163 
Chamomile, 332 
Charlock, 295 
Cherry-tree, 251 
Chervil, 204 
Chesnut-tree, 248 
Chick weed, 225 
Cicely, 204 
Cinquefoil, 255 
Cistus, 260 
Clary, 127 
Clot-weed, 192 
Clover, 310 
Club-moss, 365 
-rush, 139 
-top, 373 
Cockle, 242 
Cock’s-foot-grass, 150 
Colt’s-foot, 327 
Columbine, 262 
Comfrey, 175 
Coral-wort, 290 
Cord-grass, 150 
Coriander, 203 
Cornel-tree, 164 
Corn-salad, 137 
Cotton-grass, 139 


Cotton-weed, 32 
Cowbane, 202 
Cow-parsnip, 199 
Cowslip, 177 


- Cow-wheat, 278 


Crake-betry, 158 
Crane’s-bill, 298 


Crow-berry, 158 


-foot, 265 

Cress, 291 

: -rocket, 287 
Cuckoo-pint, 264 
Cudweed, 325 
Cup-moss, 371 
Currant-tree, 187 
Cyphel, 241, 250 


Daffodil, 214 


' Daisy, 330 


Dame’s-violet, 293 
Dandelion, 318 
Darnel, 153 
Dead-nettle, 272 
Dittander, 289 


- Dock-sorrel, 222 


Dodder, 168 
Dog’s-tail-grass, 151 
-tooth-grass, 146 
Double-tooth, 323. 
Drop-wort, 253 


- Duck-meat, 130 


-weed, 130 


- Dutch-myrtle, 168 
| Dwale, 184 


E 


Earth-cup, 372 
-moss, 367 
-nut, 196 


_ Ear-wort, 373 


Elder-tree, 208 

Elecampane, 329 

Elm-tree, 191 p 
Enchanter’s Nightshadé, 123 
Eryngo, 193 , , 
Evening-primrose, 227 


_ Everlasting, 325 


Pea, 307 om. 
Eye-bright, 278 | | 
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Featherfoil, 178 
~grass, 152 
-moss, 368 ‘ 
Felwort, 192 
Fennel, 206 
Fescue-grass, 151 - 
Feverfew, 331 
Field-madder, 161 
Figwort, 280 
Fir-tree, 300 
Flax, 211 
~seed, 171 

Flea-bane, 326 

-wort, 329 
Flowering-rush, 235 
Flower-de-luce, 138 
Fool’s-parsley, 202 
Foxglove, 280 

-tail-grass, 144 
Fringe-moss, 368 
Fritillary, 215 
Frog-bit, 235 

~stool, 373 
Fumitory, 303 
Furze, 305 


Gale, 168 
Galingale, 140 
Garlic, 215 
Gentian, 192 
Gentianella, 162 
Germander, 270 
Gipsy-wort, 127 
Gland-moss, 367 
Glass-wort, 191 
Globe-flower, 266 
Goat’s-beard, 316 
Golden-rod, 328 
-saxifrage, 238 
Goldy-locks, 323, 367 
_ Gold-of-Pleasure, 285 
Gooseberry-tree, 187 
-foot, 189 
-grass, 162 
Gorse, 305 
Gout-weed, 207 ! 
Grass-of-Parnassus, 210 
Grasspoly, 246 
-wrack, 263 


Greenweed, 305 
Gromwell, 174 
Ground-ivy, 271 
Groundsel, 327 
Guelder-rose, 208 


H 


Hair-globe, 374 
-grass, 147 
-moss, 368 

Hard-fern, 367 
~grass, 154 

Hare’s-ear, 194 

-tail-grass, 153 

Hart-wort, 194 it 

Hawk’s-beard, 319 ° 


- Hawkweed, 319 


Hawthorn-tree, 251 
Hazel-tree, 230 
Heath, 229 

-grass, 149 
Hedge-mustard, 291 

-parsley, 196 
Helleborine, 129 
Hemlock, 197 
Hemp-agrimony, 323 

-nettle, 272 
Henbane, 184 
Henbit, 273 
Herb Paris, 231 
Holly-tree, 169 
Holy-grass, 147 
Hone-wort, 201 
Honeysuckle, 182 
Hop, 190 
Horehound, 274 
Hornbeam-tree, 246 
Horned-poppy, 258 
Horn-flower, 370 

-weed, 246 
Horse-tail, 365 . 
Horse-shoe-vetch, 309 
Hound’s-tongue, 175 
House-leek, 250 
Hyacinth, 217 


T&S 


Isnardia, 166 
Ivy, 187 
Jacob’seladder, 180 
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Jagged Chickweed, 157 
Jointed Glasswort, 119 
Juniper, 297 


K . 
Kale 286 
Kidney-vetch, 306 
Knappia, 144 
Knapweed, 333 
Knawel, 239 
Knot-grass, 188 


L 


Lady’s-mantle, 166 
-seal, 219 
-slipper, 129 
-smock, 290 

Lake-weed, 120 

Larkspur, 262 

Laver, 372 

Leopard’s-bane, 330 

Lettuce, 317 


Lilly-of-the-Valley, 218 


Lime-tree, 260 
Ling, 229 
Linnea, 281 
Liver-green, 369 
-wort, 371 
Lizard-flower, 128 - 
Loosestrife, 197 
Louse-wert, 279 
Lovage, 200 
Lucern, 311 
Lung-wort, 175 
Lyme-grass, 155 


M 


Madder, 162 
Madwort, 176 
Maiden-hair, 367 
Mallow, 299 
Mapie-tree, 227 
Mare’s-tail, 120 
Marigold, 334 
Marjoram, 275 
Marsh-cinquefoil, 256 
-cistus, 237 
-mallow, 298 
Twayblade, 128 
Masterwort, 205 


Mat-grass, 139 
Meadow-bout, 267 
~grass, 148 
-saffron, 223 
-sweet, 253 
Medick, 311 
Medlar-tree, 252 
Melic-grass, 147 © 
Melilot, 310 
Menziesia, 228 
Mercury, 234 
Mezereon, 230 
Milk-parsley, 197 
-Vetch, 310 
/ wort, 304 
Millet-grass, 145 


_ Millfoil, 233 


Mint, 271 

Missletoe, 165 

Mithridate-mustard, 288 

Moenchia, 170 

Moon-wort, 366 

Mooregrass, 148 

Morel, $74 

Moschatel, 232 

Motherwort, 274 

Mould, 375 

Mountain-Avens, 256 
-sorrel, 221 

Mouse-ear Chickweed, 248 

-tail, 212 ~ 

Mudwort, 282 

Mugwort, 325 

Mullein, 183 

Mushroom, 373 

Mustard, 295 


N 


Navel-wort, 241 
Nest-wort, 374 
Nettle, 165 
Nightshade,.184 
Nipple-wort, 320 


O 
Oak-tree, 232 
Oat, 152 
-grass, 152 
Orache, 190 
Ox-eye, 331 npn 
-tongue, 316 He 


P 


Painted-cup, 277 
Panick-grass, 143 
Parsley, 208 
Parsnip, 205 

Pea, 306 
Pearl-wort, 170 
Pear-tree, 252 
Peony, 261 
Pepper-saxifrage, 198 
Pepperwort, 288 
Periwinkle, 189 
Persicaria, 231 
Pheasant’s-eye, 265 
Pill-wort, 366 
Pimpernel, 179 
Pine-tree, 300 
Pink, 239 
Pipe-wort, 160 
Plantain, 163 
Plum-tree, 251 
Polypody, 367 
Pond-weed, 169 
Poplar-tree, 230 
Poppy, 259 
Primrose, 177 
Privet, 125 
Puff-ball, 374 
Purple-loosestrife; 246 
Purslane, 221 


Q 


Quaking-grass, 149 
Quill-wort, 366 


Radish, 295 
Ragwort, 327 
Rampion, 181 
Raspberry, 254 
Reed, 153 
-mace, 142 
Red-shanks, 157 
Rest-harrow, 305 
Rock-cress, 293 
Rocket, 248, 291 
Rosestree, 253 
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. Rosebay, 179 


-wort, 233 
Rue-weed, 265 
Rupture-wort, 189 - 
Rush, 219 

-grass, 140 
Rye-grass, 153 


Saffron, 138 
Sage, 127 
Saint-foin, 309 
Saint John’s-wort, 312 
Saltwort, 191 
Samphire, 199 
Sandwort, 241 
Sanicle, 194 
Satyrion, 128 
Sauce-alone, 292 
Saw-wort, 321 
Saxifrage, 238 
Scabious, 160 
Scheuchzeria, 222 
Scorpion-grass, 174 
Scottish Asphodel, #22 
Scull-cap, 276 
Scurvy-grass, 289 
Sea-Buckthorn, 166 

~Heath, 221 

-Milkwort, 188 

Rocket, 285 

-weed, 372 

Seed-ball, 374 
-net, 374 
Seg, 142 
Self-heal, 276 
Sengreen, 738 
Service-tree, 252 
Sheep’s-bit, 182 - 
Shepherd’s-needle, 203 
-purse, 288 

Shore-weed, 163 
Sibthorpia, 281 
Silver-weed, 211 
Snake-weed, 234 
Snapdragon, 279 
Snowdrop, 214 
Snowflake, 214 
Soapwort, 239 
Soft-grass, 146 
Solomon’s Seal, 218 
Southernwood, 325 
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' Toad-stool, 373 ~ 
Tooth-wort, 279 

| Tormentil, 255 

- Tower-mustard, 294 
_ Traveller’s Joy, 265 
| Treacle-mustard, 292 
| Treeemallow, 299 

- Trefoil, 310 

. Truffle, 374 

Tulip, 215 
Turban-top, 373 
Turnip, 294 
Twayblade, 128 
Twig-rush, 130 


Sow-bread, 177 
Sow-thistle, 317 
Speedwell, 125 
Spider-wort, 217 
Spignel, 206 
Spikenard, 326 
Spike-rush, 140 
Spindle-tree, 186 
Spleen-wort, 367 
Spurge, 249 
-laurel, 230 
Spurrey, 244 
Squill, 216 
Star of Bethlehem, 216 
-jelly, 372 
-thistle, 333 
-tip, 369 
wort, 120, 328 
Stitchwort, 240 
Stock, 292 
Stonecrop, 242 
Stone-parsley, 197 
Stonewort, 119 
Stork’s-bill, 297 
Strapwort, 209 
Strawberry, 254 
-tree, 37 
Succory, 320 
Sulphur-wort, 198 
Sun-dew, 211 
Sweet-flag, 218 
-William, 239 
Swine’s-cress, 289 
-succory, 320 


V 


Valerian, 137 
Vernal-grass, 132 
| Vervain, 270 
Vetch, 308 
Vetchling, 307 
Violet, 186 
Viper-grass, 177 


wi 


Wall-cress, 293 
-flower, 292 
_ elettuce, 317 
-Pellitory, 164 
Water-Aloe, 262 
-Dropwort, 201 
~moss, 368 
-Parsnip, 201 
-Pimpernel, 182 
~Plantain, 224 
-Violet, 178° 
wort, 232 
Wheat, 156 
-grass, 156 
White-rot, 193 
Water-lily, 259 
Whitlow-grass, 287 
Wild Basil, 274 
Chamomile, 331 
Willow-tree, 131 
~herb, 226 
Winter-cress, 291 


T 


Tamarisk-tree, 209 
Tansy, 324 

Tare, 308 
Tassel-grass, 169 
Teasel, 160 
Teesdalia, 288 
Thistle, 321 
Thorn-apple, 183 
Thread-moss, 368 
Thrift, 210 
Thrum-wort, 224 
Thyme, 275 
Timothy-grass, 143 
Toad-flax, 279 
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Winter-green, 225, 237 Woundwort, 273 
Woad, 286 
Wolf’s-bane, 262 Y 
Woodbine, 182 
ruff, 161 Yarrow, 332 
-sorrel, 242 Yellow-rattle, 277 
-rush, 220 Water-lily, 259 
Wormwood, 325 -wort, 228 


Wortle-berry, 228 Yew-tree, 299 
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LATIN 


INDEX 


OF” 


GENERA; 


WITH REFERENCES TO THE PHENOGAMIC NATURAL ORDERS OF 
- LINNAZUS AND JUSSIEU, THE FORMER PRECEDING. 


Synonyms in Italic. 


A 


Absinthium, 325 

Acer, (Acera.) 227 

Aceras, 121 

Acetosa, 222 

Achillea, Composite y discoidee. Co- 
rymbifera. 332 

Aconitum, (Multistlique. Ranuncu- 
lace@.) 262 . 

Acorus, (Piperita. Aroidea.) 218 

. Actea, (Multisilique. Ranunculacee 

 spuria@,.) 258 

Adiantum, 367 

Adonis, (Multisilique. Ranuncula- 
cee.) 265 

Adoxa, (Succulente. Saxifrage.) 232 

JEgopodium, (Umbellate. Umbelli- 
fer@.) 207 

fKthusa, (Do. Do.) 202 

ZEthusa, 206 

‘Agaricus, 373 

Agrimonia, (Senticose. Rosacea.) 247 

Agrostemma, (Caryophyllee.) 242 

Agrostis, (Gramina. Graminea.) 145 

Agrostis, 144, 145 

Aira, (Gramina. Gramineae.) 147 

Ajuga, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 269 

Alchemilla, (Senticose. Rosacce.) 166 

Alisma, (T'ripetaloidee. Junci.) 224 

Allium, (Spathacee. Asphodelt.) 215 
VOL. I. 


Alnus, (Amentacee. Do.) 167 
Alopecurus, (Gramina. Graminec.) 
* 144 Pee, 
Alopecurus, 145 
Althea,(Columnifere. Malvaceae.) 298 
Alyssum, (Stliquose. Crucifere.) 285 
Amaranthus, (Holoracee. Amaran- 
thi.) 156 
Anagallis, (Precie. Lysimachia.) 179 


‘Anchusa, (Asperifolie. Boraginea.) 
174 


Andromeda, (Bicornes. Erice.) 237 

Andromeda, 228 

Androsemum, 312 

Anemone, (Multisilique. Ranuncu- 
lacee.) 264 

Anethum, 206 

Angelica, (Umbellate. Umbellifere.) 
200 


- Anonis, 305 


Anthemis, (Composite y discoidee. 
Corymbiferae.) 332 

Authericum, Coronaria. Asphodeli.) 
217 

Anthoceros, 370 

Anthoxanthum, (Gramina. Grami- 
nee.) 132. 

Anthriscus, (Umbellate. 
sere.) 203 

Anthyllis, (Papilionacee. Legumi- 
nos@.) 306 

2c 


Umbelli- 
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Antirrhinum, (Personate. Scrophu- 
laria.) 279 

Apargia, 318 

Aphaca, 307 

Apium, (Umbellate. Umbellifere.) 
208 

Aquifolium, 169 

Aquilegia, (Multisilique. Ranuncu- 
lacee.) 262 

Arabis, (Siliquose. Cruciferae.) 293 

Arbutus, (Bicornes. Erice.) 237 

Arctium, (Composite 8 semifloscu- 
lose. Cichorace@.) 320 

Arenaria, (Caryophyllee. Do.) 241 


Aristolochia, (Sarmentacee Rheadee. 


Aristolochia. ) 224 

Artemisia, (Composite  nucamenta- 
cee. Corymbifera.) 325 

Arum, (Piperite. Aroidee.) 264 

Arundo, (Gramina. Gramineae.) 153 

Asarum, (Sarmentacee Rheadee. 
Aristolochia.) 245 

Asparagus, (Sarmentacee. Asparagi.) 
218 

Asperugo, (Asperifolie. Boraginee.) 
176 


Asperula, (Stellata. Rubiaceae.) 161 

Asplenium, 367 

Aster, (Composite y discoideg. Co- 
rymbifere.) 328 

Astragalus, (Papilionacee. Legumi- 
nosé.) 310 | 

Athamanta, (Umbellate. 
Sere.) 197 

Athamanta, 206 

Atriplex, (Holeracee. Atriplices.) 190 

Atropa, (Lurid@. Solunee.) 184 

Auricularia, 373 - 

Avena, (Gramina. Graminee.) 152 

Azalea, ( Bicornes. Rhododendra.) 179 


Umbelli- 


B 


Ballota, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 273 

Balsamina, 187 

Barbarea, (Siliquose. Crucifere.) 291 

Bartsia, (Personate. .Pediculares.) 
277 

Belladonna, 187 

Bellis, (Composite y discoidee. Co- 
rymbifere.) 330 

Berberis, ( . Berberides.) 220 

Beta, (Holeracea. Atriplices. ) 191 

Betonica, ( Verticillate. Labiaté.) 273 


Betula, (Amentacea. Do.) 167 

Betula, 167 

Bidens, (Composite 8 semiflosculose. 
Cichorace@.) 323 

Bistorta, 231 

Blasia, 371 

Blechnum, 367 

Boletus, 373 

Borago, (Asperifolie. Boraginee.). 
176 


Brassica, (Siliquose. Crucifer@.) 294 , 

Briza, (Gramina. Gramineae.) 149 

Bromus, (Do. Do.) 151 

Bryonia, (Cucurbitacee. Do.) 137 

Bryum, 368 

Buffonia, (Caryophyllee. Do.) 166 

Buglossum, 174 

Bugula, 269 

Bulbocastanum, 196 

Bunias, 285 

Bunium, (Umbellate. Umbellifere.) 
196 

Bupleurum, (Do. Do.) 194 

Butomus, ( T'ripetaloidee. Junct.) 235 

Buxbaumia, 368 

Buxus, (T'ricocce. Euphorbia.) 168 

Byssus, 372 


C 


Cakile, (Siliquose. Crucifere.) 285 

Calceolus, 129. -: he 

Calendula, 334 

Callitriche, (Inundate. Naiades.) 120 

Calluna, (Bicornes. Erica.) 229 

Caltha, (Multisilique. Ranunculacee.)’ 
267 eth 


Caltha, 334 


Camelina, (Siliquose. Cruciferae.) 287 
Campanula, (Campanacee. Campa- 
. nulacee.) 180 


‘Cardamine, (Siliquose. Cructfer@.) 


290 
Carduus, 322 : 
Carduus, (Composite 8 semifloscu- 
lose. Cichoracea.) 321 
Carlina, (Composite 8 Do.) 322 
Carex, (Calamaria. Cyperoidea.) 141 
Carpinus, (Amentacee. Do.) 246 
Carui, 206 
Carum, (Umbellate. Umbellifere.) 
206 
Caryophyllata, 255 
Caryophyllus, 239 
Cassida, 276 
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Castanea, 248 

Cataria, 270 

Caucalis, (Umbellate. Umbeliifere.) 
195 

Caucalis, 196 

Centaurea, (Composite a Cupitate. 
Cinarocephala.) 333 

Centunculus, (Rotacee. Lysimachie.) 
163 

Cerastium, (Caryophyllee. Do.) 243 

Cerasus, 251 

Ceratophyllum, (Jnnundate.Naiades. 
246 


Cherophyllum, (Umbellate. Umbelli- 
era.) 204 

Cherophyllum, 203, 204 

Chamedrys, 270 

Chamemelum, 332 

Chamenerion, 226 

Chamepitys, 269 

Chara, (Inundate. Naides.) 119 

Cheiranthus, (Siliquose. Crucifere.) 
292 

Chelidonium, (Rhedew. Papavera- 
cee.) 258 

Chelidonium, 258 

Chenopodium, (Holeracee. Atripli- 
ces.) 189 

Cherleria, (Caryophyllee, Do.) 241 

Chironia, 185 

Chlora, (Rotacee. Gentiane.) 228 

Christophoriana, 258 

Chrysanthemum, (Composite y dis- 
coidee. Corymbifere.) 331 

Chrysocoma, (Composite y discoidee. 
Corymbifera.) 323 

Chrysosplenium, (Succulente. Saxi- 
frage.) 238 

Chicorium, (Composite 6 semifloscu- 
lose. Cichoracee.) 320 

Cicuta, (Umbellate. Umbellifere.) 
202 

Cicuta, 197 

Cicutaria, 202 

Cineraria, (Composite y discoidee. 
Corymbifere.) 329 

Circa, (Calycantheme. Onagra@.)125 

Cirsium, 321 

Cistus, (Rotacee. Cisti.) 260 _ 

Cladium, (Calamarie. Cyperoidee.) 
130 

Clandestina, 279 

Clavaria, 374 

Clematis, (Multisilique. Ranuncu- 
lacea.) 265 - 


Clematis, 265 

Clinopodium, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 
QT 

Cnicus, {Composite B semiflosculose. 
Cichorace@.) 321 

Cnidium, (Umbellate. Umbellifere-) 
198.4 

Cochlearia, (Siliquose. Cruciferae.) 
289 

Colchicum, (Spathacee. Junci.) 223 

Comarum, (Senticose. Rosacee.) 256 

Conferva, 372 keg 

Conium, (Umbellate. Umbellifere.) 
197 


Convallaria, (Sarmentacee. Aspa- 
ragi.) 218 

Convolvulus, (Campanacee. Convol- 
vuli.) 180 

Conyza, Composite y discoidea. Co- 
rymbifere.) 326 ; 

Corallorrhiza, 122 

Coriandrum, (Umbellate. Umbellia 
Jere.) 203 

Cornus, Stellate, Caprifolia.) 164 

Corrigiola, (Holeracee. Portulacee.) 


Corylus, (.Amentacee. Do.) 230 


-Cotyledon, (Succulenta. Sempervi- 


va@.) 241 

Crambe, (Siliquose. Crucifer2.) 286 

Crategus, (Pomacea. Rosacea.) 251 

Crepis, (Composite 8 semiflosculose. 
Cichoracea.) 319 

Crithmum, ( Umbellate. Umbellifere.) 
199 

Crocus, (Ensate. Irides.) 138 

Cuscuta, (Campanacee.) 168 

Cyanus, 333 

Cyclamen, (Precie. Lysimachia.) 177 

Cynodon, (Gramina. Graminee.) 146 

Cynoglossum, (Aspertfolie. Boragi- 
new.) 175 

Cynosurus, (Gramina. Gramince.) 
151 

Cynosurus, 148 

Cyperus, (Calamaria. Cyperoidee.) 
140 


Cypripedium, (Orchidew. Do.) 129° 


D 


Dactylis, (Gramina. Gramineew.) 150 
Dactylis, 150 
Damasonium, 224 

2c 
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Daphne, (Veprecule. Thymelee.) | Euphorbia, (Tricocce. Euphorbie.) 


Datura, (Luridw. Solanee.) 183 

Daucus, (Umbellate. Umbellifere-) 
195 

Delphinium, (Multisilique. Ranun- 
culacee.) 262 

Dentaria, (Siloquose. Crucifera.) 290 

Dianthus, (Caryophyllee. Do.) 239 

Digitalis, (Luride. Serophularic.) 
280 

Digitaria, 143 

Diotis, 324 

Dipsacus, 
160 

Doronicum, (Composite y discoidee. 
Corymbifere.) 330 

Draba, (Stliquose. Cruciferae.) 287 

Drosera, (Gruinales.) 211 

“Dryas, (Senticosw. Rosacee.) 256 


(Aggregate. Dipsacee.) 


; E 
Echium, (Asperifolie. Boraginee.) 
177 


Elatine, (Caryophylle. Do.) 232 

Eleocharis, (Calamaria. Cyperotdee.) 
140 

‘Elychrysum, 325 

Elymus, (Gramina. Graminee.) 155 

Empetrum, 158 

Epilobium, (Ca/ycantheme. Onagre.) 
226 

Epimedium, ( Corydales. Berberides.) 
164 

Epipactis, 122 

Equisetum, 365 | 

Erica, (Bicornes. Erice.) 229 

Erica, 229 

Erigeron, (Composite y discoidee. 
Corymbifere.) 326 

Eriocaulon, (Ensate ? Junci.) 160 

Eriophorum, (Calamaria. Cyperoi~ 
dew.) 139 | 

Erodium, (Gruinales. Gerania.) 297 

Ervum, ( Papilionacee. Leguminose. ) 
308 

Eryngium, ( Umbellate. Umbellifere.) 
193 

Erysimum, (Siliquose. Crucifere-) 
292 

Erysimum, 291 

Erythrea, (Rotacew. Gentiane,) 185 

Kuonymus, (Damese. Rhamni.) 186 

Eupatorium, (Composite 8 semizflos- 
ulose. Cichorace. ) 323 


249 

Euphrasia, (Personate.Pediculares.) 
278 

Exacum, (Rotacee. Gentiane.) 162 


F 


Fagopyrum, 231 

Fagus, (Amentacee. Do.) 247 
Fagus, 248 

Fedia, (Aggregate. Dipsacee.) 137 
Ferrum-equinum, 309 

Festuca, (Gramina. Graminee.) 151 
Festuca, 149 

Filipendula, 253 

Fistulina, 373 

Fontinalis, 368 

Fragaria, (Senticose. Rosacew.) 254 
Frangula, 185 

Frankenia, (Calycantheme.) 221 
Fraxinus, (Sepiarie. Jasminew.) 131 


Fritillaria, (Coronarie. Lilia.) 215 


Fucus, 372 - 
Fumaria, (Corydales. Papaveracee.) 
303 


a 


G 


Galanthus, 
214 
Galeopsis, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 
2 


(Spathacee. INarcissi.) 


27 

Galeobdolon, (Do. Do.) 272 

Galium, (Stellate. Rubiacee.) 262 

Genista, (Papilionacee. Legumino- 
s@.) 305 

Genista, 304 

Gentiana, (Rotaceew. Gentiane.) 192 

Gentiana, 185 

Geranium, (Gruinales.Gerania.) 278 

Geranium, 297 

Geum, (Senticose. Rosacew.) 255 

Glaucium, (Rhwadew. Papaveracee.) 
258 

Glaux, (Calycantheme. Salicarie.) 
188 

Glechoma, (Verticillate. Labiale.) 
271 

Glyceria, 148 

Gnaphalium,( Composite 2 nucamen- 
taceaw. Corymbifere.) 325 

Goodyera, 121 

Grossularia, 187 

Gymnadenia, 121 
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H 


Habenaria, 121 : 

Hedera, (Hederacee. aralie.) 187 

Hedysarum, (Papilionacee. Legumi- 
nose.) 309 

Helianthemum, 260 

Helleborus, (Multisilique. Ranucu- 
lacew.) 260 

Helvella, 266 

Heracleum, (Umbellate. 
Sere.) 199 

Herla Paris, 231 

Herminium, 121 

Herniaria, (Holeracee. Amaranthi.) 
189 

Hesperis, (Siliquose. Crucifere.) 293 

Hieracium, (Composite B semifloscu- 
lose. Cichoracew.) 319 

Hierochloe, (Gramina. Graminee.) 
147 

Hippocrepis, (Papilionacee. Legu~ 
minose@.) 309 

Hippophae, (Calyciflore. Eleagni.) 
166 

Hippuris, (Inundate. Naiades.) 120 

Fitcus, (Gramina. Graminea.) 146 

Holcus, 147 , 

Holosteum, (Caryophyllee. Do.) 157 

Hordeum, (Gramina. Gramineé.) 
155 

Hottonia, (Precie. Lysimachia.)178 

Humulus, (Scabride. Urtice.) 190 

Hutchinsia, 288 

Hyacinthus, (Coronarie. Asphodelt.) 
217 

Hydnum, 273 __ 

Hydrocharis, (Palme. Hydrocha- 
rides.) 235 

Hydrocotyle, (Umbel ate. Umbelli- 

_ fera.) 193 

Hyposeris, 320 

Hypericum, 

Hypnum, 368 

Hypocheris, (Composite B sempflos- 
culose. Cichorace@.) 319 

Hyosciamus, (Luride. 
184 


Umlelli- 


(Rotacee. Hyperica.) 


Solanee.) 


I 


Iberis, (Siliquose. Crucifere.) 288 
Ilex, (Dumose. Rhamut.) 169 


Illecebrum, (Holeracee. Amaran- | 


thi.) 188 
VOL. f- 


Impatiens, (Cordales. ° :) 
187 | + 

Imperatoria, (Umlellate, Umbelli- 
fere.) 205 

Inula, (Composite y discoidee. Co- 
rymbifer@.) 329 

Iris, (Ensate. Irides.) 138 

Isatis, (Stliguose. Crucifera@.) 256 

Isnardia, (Calycantheme. Salicaria:) 


Isoetes, 366 


Jasione, (Campanacee. Campanula- 
cee.) 182 

Juncus, (TZ'ripetaloidee. Junci.) 219 

Juncus, 220 

Jungermannia, 369: 

Juniperus, (Conifere. Do.) 297 


K 


Knappia, (Gramina. Graminea. ) 144 
Kobresia, (Calamaria. Cyperoidee.) 
142 


L 


Lactuca, (Composite B semifloscu- 
lose. Cichorace@.) 317 

Lagurus,(Gramina. Graminee.) 153 

Lamium, (Verticillate. Labiate. ) 272 

Lapsana, (Composite B semifloscu~ 
lose. Cichorace@.) 320 

Lathrea, (Personate. Pediculares.) 
279 

Lathyrus, (Papilionacee. Legumi- 
nose.) 307 . et 

Lavatera, (Columnifere. Malvacee.) 
299 

Ledum, 237 

Lemna, (Miscellanea. Naiades.) 130 

Leontodon, (Composite 6 semifloscu- 
lose. Cichoracee.) 318 

Leonurus, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 
274A 

Lepidium,(Stliquose. Crucifere.) 288 


Leucojum, (Spathacee. Narcissi.) 
214 

Leucojum, 292 

Lichen, 372 

Ligusticum, (Umbellate. Umbelli- 


fere.) 200 
Ligustrum,(Sepiaria. Jasminee.)125 
23 ‘ . 


- 
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Lil. Conval., 218 

Lilio-Hyacinthus, 216 

Lil. Polygonatum, 218 

Limnetis, 150 

Limosella, ( Personate. Scropularia.) 
282 

Linaria, 279 

Linnea (Aggregate. Caprifolia) 281 

Linum, (Gruinales. -) 211 

Linum, 171 ' 

Listera, 121 

Lithospermum, (Asperifolie. Bora 
gine@.) 174 


Littorella, ( . Plantagines.) 
163 

Lobelia, (Campanacea. Campanula 
cee.) 181 


Lolium, (Gramina. Gramineae.) 153 
Lonicera, (Aggregate. Caprifolia.) 
182 


Lotus, (Papilionacee. Leguminosé.) 
311 

Luciola, ( Tripetaloidee. Junci.) 220 

Lupulus, 190 

Luzula, 220 ' 

Lychnis, (Caryophyllee. Do.) 243 

Lycoperdon, 374 

Lycopodium, 365 

Lycopsis, (Asperifolie. Boraginee.) 
176 : 


Lycopus, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 127 

Lysimachia, (Precia. Lysimachie.) 
179 

Lythrum, (Calycantheme. Salicaria-) 
246 


M 


Malaxis, ( Orchidee. Do.) 128 

Malaxis, 122 

Malva, (Columnifere. Malvacee.) 
299 


Malva, 298 

Marchantia, 369 

Marrubium, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 
274 

Matricaria, (Composite y discoidee. 
Corymbiferg.) 331 

Matricaria, 331 

Mathiola, 292 

Medicago, (Papilionacee. Legumi- 
nos@.) 311 

Melampyrium, (Personate. Pedicu- 
lares.) 278 

Melica, (Gramina. Graminea.) 947 


Melilotus, 310 

Melittis, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 
276 

Mentha, (Do. Do.) 271 

Menyanthes (————-. —————-) 
178 

Menziesia, 
dra.) 228 

Mercurialis, (T'ricocce. Euphorbia.) 
234 

Merulius, 378 

Mespilus, (Pomacee. Rosacea.) 252 


(Bicornes. Rhododen- 


Meum, (Umbellate. Umbellifere.) 
206 

Milium, (Gramina. Graminee.) 145 

Millefolium, 332 


Mnium, 368 , 

Moenchia, (Caryophyllee. Do.) 170 

Moenchia, 285 

Monotropa, ( -) 236 

Montia, (Succulente. Portulacee.) 
157 

Moschatellina, 232 

Mucor, 375 

Myagrum, 285 

Myosotis, (Asperifolie. Boraginee.) 
174 


Myposotis, 243 

Myosurus, (Multisilique. Ranuncu- 
laceg.) 212 

Myrica, (Amentacee. Do.) 168 

Myriophyllum (Jnnundate. Naia- 
des.) 233 

Myrrhis, (Umbellate. Umbellifere.) 
204 


N 


Narcisso-Leucojum, 214 

Narcissus, (Spathacee. 
214 

Nardus, (Gramina. Graminee.) 139 

Narthecium, (Coronaria. Asphodelt.) 
217 

Nasturtium, (Siliquose. Cruciferae.) 
291 

Nepeta, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 270 

Neotlia, 121 

Nidularia, 374 

Nuphar, (Rheadee. Hydrocharides.) 
259 


Narcisst.) 


Nymphea, (Do. Do.) 259 


-Nymphea, 259 


Nymphoides, 178 
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Oenanthe,(Umbellate. Umbellifere.) 
201 

Oenothera, (Calycantheme. Onagre.) 
227 

Omphalodes, 175 

Onagra, 227 

Onobrychis, 309 

Ononis, (Papilionacee. Leguminose.) 
305 

Onopordon, (Composite B semifloscu- 
lose. Cichoracee.) 322 

Ophioglossum, 366 

Ophrys, (Orchidee. Do.) 128 

Ophrys, 121 

Opulus, 208 

Orchis, (Orchidee. Do.) 127 

Orchis, 121 

Origanum, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 
275 

Ornithogalum, (Coronaria. Aspho- 
deli.) 216 

Ornithopodium, 308 

Ornithopus, ( Papilionacee. Legumi- 
nose.) 308 

Orobanche,( Personate. Pediculares.) 
282 

Orobus, (Papilionacee. Leguminose.) 
307 


Osmunda, 366 

Oxalis (Gruinales. 
242 

Oxyacantha, 251 

Oxycoccus, 228 

Oxyria, (Holeracee. 
221 


Polygonea. ) 


P 


Peonia, (Multisilique. Ranuncula- 
cea.) 261 

Panicum, (Gramina. Graminee.) 143 

Panicum, 146 

Papaver, (Rheadee. Papaveracee.) 
259 

Parietaria, (Scabride. Urtice.) 164 

Paris, (Sarmentacee. Asparagi.) 231 

Parnassia, (Campanacee. 
210 

Paronychia, 188 

Pastinaca, (Umbellate. Umbelli ifera. ) 
205 

Pedicularis,( Personata. P ediculares:) 
279 
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Pedicularis, 277° 

Pentaphyllum, 255 

Peplis,(Calycantheme:Salicarié.) 221 

Periclymenum, 182 

Persicaria, 231 

Petasites, 327 

Peucedanum, (Umbellate. Umbelli- 
Sere.) 198 

Peucedanum, 198 

Peziza, 373 

Phalangium, 217 

Phalaris, (Gramina. Gramineae.) 142 

Phallus, 374 

Phascum, 367 

Phellandrium, 201 

Phleum, ( Gromina. Graminee.) 143 

Phyteuma, (Campanacee. Campanu- 
lacee.) 181 

Picris, (Composite 8 semiflosculose. 
Cichorace@.) 316 

Pilularia, 365 

Pimpinella, 
Sera.) 207 

Pimpinella, 261 

Pinguicula, Seiad hoon Db sion tetee ) 
126 

Pinus, ( Conifere. Do.) 300 

Pisum, (Pupilionacee. Leguminosae.) 
306 

Plautago, ( . Plantagines.) 163 

Poa, (Gramina. Graminee. ) 148 


(Umbellate. Umbelli- 


| Poa, 149 


Polemonium, Campanacee. Polemo- 
nia.) 180 

Polycarpon, (Caryophyllee. Do.) 158 

Polygala, (Lomentacee. Pediculares.) 
304 

Polygonum, (Holeracee. Polygonee.) 
231 

Polypodium, 367 

Polypogon, (Gramina. Gramineae.) 


Polytrichum , 368 

Populago, 267 

Populus, (Amentacee. Do.) 230 

Potamogeton, (Innundate. Naiades.)} 
169 

Potentilla, (Senticose. Rosacee.) 255 

Poterium, (Do. Do.) 261 

Prenanthes, (Composite 6 semiflos- 
culose. Cichoracee-) 317 

Primula, (Precie. Lysimachie.) 177 

Prunella, Verticillate. Labiate.) 276 

Prunus, (Pomacee. Rosaceae.) 251 

| Pteris, 367 
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Pulmonaria,( Asperifolie.Boragine@.) 
175 


Pyrethrum, (Composite y discoidee. 
— Corymbifere.) 331 

Pyrola, (Bicornes. Erica.) 237 
Pyrus, (Pomacee. Rosacea.) 252 


Q 


Quercus, (Amentacee. Do.) 232 
Quinquefolium, 255 


R 


Radiola, (Gruinales.) 171 

Ranunculus, (Multisilique. Ranun- 
culacee@.) 265 

Raphanistrum, 295 

Raphanus, (Siliquose. Crucifere.) 295 

Rapistrum, 286 . 

Rapunculus, 181 

Rapuntium, 181 

Reseda, (Miscellanee. Capparides.) 
248 

Reticularia, 374 

Rhamnoides, 166 

Rhamnus, (Dumose. Rhamni.) 185 

Rhinanthus, (Personate. Pedicu- 
lares.) 277 

Rhodiola, (Succulente. Sempervive.) 
233 

Rhynchospora, (Calamaria. Cype- 
roide@.) 141 

Ribes, (Pomacee. Cacti.) 187 

Riccia, 371 

Rosa, (Senticose. Rosacee.) 253 

Rottbollia, (Gramina. Graminee.) 
154 

Ros-solis, 211 

Rubia, (Stellate. Rubiacee.) 162 

Rubus, (Senticose. Rosacea.) 254 

Rumex, ( Holeracea. Polygonee.) 222 

Rumex, 221 

Ruppia, (Innundate. Naiades.) 169 

Ruscus, (Sarmentacee. Asparagi.) 
138 


s 


Sagina, (Caryophyllee. Do.) 170 

Sapittaria, (T'ripetaloidee. Junci.) 
267 

Salicaria, 246 


Salicornia, (Holeraceae. Atriplices.) 
199 

Salix, (Amentacee. Do.) 131 

Salsola, (Holeraceae. Atriplices.) 191 

Salvia, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 127 

Sambucus, (Dumose. Caprifolta.) 208 

Samolus, (Precie. ) 182. 

Sanguisorba, (Senticose. Rosacea.) 
164 : 

Sanicula, (Umbellate. Umbellifere.) 
194 

Santolina, (Comp osite y discoidee. 
Corymbifere.) 324. 

Saponaria, (Caryophyllee.) 239 

Satyrium, ( Orchidee. Do.) 128 

Saxifraga, (Succulente. Saxifrage.) 
238 


Scabiosa, (Aggregate. Dipsacee.) 
160 


Scandix, (Umbellate. Umbellifere.) 
203 

Scandix, 203, 204 

Scheuchzeria, ( T'ripetaloidee. Junci.) 
222 

Scheenus, (Calamaria. Cyperoidee,) — 
140 

Schenus, 130, 141 — 

Scilla, (Coronariea. Asphodeli.) 216 

Scirpus, (Calamaria. Cyperoidee.) 139 

Scirpus, 140 

Scleranthus, (Veprecule. Portulacee.) 

9 “! 


Scrophularia, (Personate. Scrophu- 
lurie.) 229 pe 

Scutellaria, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 
276 

Sedum, (Succulente. Sempervive.) 242 

Sedum, 250 

Selinum, (Umbellate. Umbellifere.) 


Sempervivum, (Succulente. Semper- 
vive.) 250 | 

Senecio, (Composite y discoidea. Co- 
rymbifer a.) 327 

Serapias, (Orchidee. Do.) 129 

Serratula, Composite B semifloscu- 
lose. Cichoraceé.) 321 

Sesleria, (Gramina. Gramineae.) 148 

Sherardia, (Stellate. Rubiacee ) 161 

Sibbaldia, (Senticose. Rosacee.) 211 

Sibthorpia,(Personate.Scrophularia.) 
281 . 

Silene, (Caryophyllee. Do.) 240 

Sinapis, (Siliquose. Cruciferae.) 295 

Sison, (Umbellatz. Umbellifere.) 201 
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Sisymbrium, (Siliquose. Crucifere.) 
291 


Sisymbrium, 291 

Sium, (Umbellate. Umbellifere.) 201 

Smyrnium, (Do. Do.) 206 . 

Solanum, (Luride. Solanee.) 184 

Solidago, (Composite y  discoidee. 
Corymbifera.) 328 

Sonchus, (Composite B semiflosculose. 
Cichorace@.) 317 

Sorbus, 252 

Sparganium,(Calamarie. Typhe.)142 

Spartina, (Gramina. Graminee@.) 150 

Spartium, (Papilionacee. Legumi- 
nose.) 304 

Spartium, 305 

Spergula, (Caryophyllea. Do.) 244 

Spheria, 374 

Spagnum, 367 

Sphondylium, 199 

Spirea, (Pomacee. Rosaceae.) 253 

Splachnum, 367 

Stachys, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 273 

Staphylea, (Trihilate. Rhamni.) 209 

Staphyllodendron, 209 

Statice, (Aggregate. Plumbagines.) 
210 


Stellaria, (Caryophyllee. —— ) 240 

Stipa, (Gramina. Graminee.) 152 

Stramonium, 182 

Stratiotes, (Palme. Hydrocharides.) 
262 

Subularia, (Siliquose. Crucifere.) 
287 


Swertia, (Rotacee. Gentiane.) 192 
Symphytum,(Asperifolie. Boraginee,) 
175 


Syntherisma, 143 


T 


Tamarix, (Succulente. Portulacee.) 
209 

Tamnus, 219 

Tamus, (Sarmentacee. Asparagi.) 
219 

Tanacetum, (Composite y discoidee. 
Corymbifere@.) 324 

Targionia, 370 

Taxus, (Conifere. Do.) 299 

Teesdalia, (Siliquose. Cruciferae.) 
288 

Teucrium, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 


Thalictrium, (Multisilique.Ranuncu- 
lacee.) 265 
Thesium, (Veprecule. Elceagni.) 188 
Thlaspi, (Siliquose. Cruciferae.) 288 
Thymelea, 230 . 
Thymus, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 275 
Thysselinum, 197 
Tilia, (Columnifere. Tiliacee.) 260 
Tillea, (Succulente. Sempervive.) 157 
Tithymalus, 249 
Tofieldia, (Coronarie. Asphodeli.) 
22 


2 
Tordylium, (Umbellate. Umbelli- 
Sera.) 194 
Tordylium, 196 ' 
Torilis, (Umbellate.. Umbellifere.) 
196 
Tormentilla, (Senticose. Rosacez.) 
5 


Tragopogon, (Composite B semiflos- 
culose. Cichoraceé.) 316 

Tragoselinum, 207 

Tremella, 372 

Trichia, 374 

Trichomanes, 367 

Trientalis, (Rotacee. Lysimachia.) 
225 . 

Trifolium, (Papilionacee. Legumi- 
nos@-) 310 

Triglochin, (T'ripetaloidee. Junci.) 
222 


Triodia, (Gramina. Graminee.) 149 

Triticum, (Do. ) 156 

Trollius, (Multisilique. Ranuncu- 
lace@.) 266 

Tuber, 374 

Tulipa, (Coronarie. Lilia.) 215 

Turritis, (Siliquose. Cruciferae.) 294 

Tussilago, (Corymbifere y discoidee. 
Corymbifere.) 327 

Typha, (Calamarie Piperite. Ty- 
phe.) 142 


U 
Ulex, (Papilionacee. Leguminosae.) 
305 


Ulmaria, 953 

Ulmus, (Scabride. Amentacea.) 191 

Ulva, 372 

Uredo, 375 

Urtica, (Scabride. Urtice.) 165 

Utricularia, ( Corydales. Lysimachia.) 
126 : 

Uveé Ursi, 237 
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V 


Vaccinium, ( Bicornes. Erica.) 228 
Valeriana, (Aggregate. Dipsacee.) 
137 


Valeriana, 137 . 

Vella, (Siliquose. Crucifere.) 287 © 

Verbascum, (Luride. Solance.) 183 

Verbena, (Verticillate. Labiate.) 270 

Veronica, (Personate. Pediculares.) 
125 

Viburnum, (Dumose. Caprifolia.) 
208» 

Vicia, (Papilionacee. Leguminosae.) 
308 

Vinca, (Contorte. Apoctnee.) 189 


Viola, (Campanacee. 
Virga-aurea, 328 ( 
Viscum, (Aggregate. Caprifolia.) 165 
Vitis Ideaa, 228 ; 
Vulneraria, 306 pth 


Xx 


.) 186 


Xanthium, (Composite nucamen= 
tacee. Corymbifere.) 192 
Z 


Zannichellia, (Inundate. Naiades.) 
Zostera, ( Piperita. Aroidea.) 263 


END OF VOL. If. 
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